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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
recall to the attention of my colleagues 
the letter we received dated July 28, 
1961, from Mr. H. S. Riecke, Jr., of New 
Orleans, La. 

In this letter, the gentleman from 
Louisiana advised the Members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives of the 


things he woud do if he were a Com- 


munist (which of course he is not). In 
his letter, which follows, you will read 
what Mr. Riecke considers to be the 15 
programs the Communist, Communist 
conspirator, or a Communist sympa- 
thizer in the in the U.S. House, Senate, 
or State Department would vote for. 
His letter follows: 
New ORLEANS, LA., July 28, 1961. 
THe 15 OF THE CoMMUNIST 
STRUCTURE 

If I were a Communist, a Communist con- 
spirator or a Communist sympathizer in the 
U.S. House, Senate, or State Department, I 
would vote to: 

1. Send billions of foreign aid to Iron 
Curtain countries (so that mother Russia 
can use US. money to keep these countries 
subjugated). 

2. Send billions of foreign aid to neutral 
countries—to arm and fatten them (so 
mother Russia can take them over from the 
inside, using U.S. financing). 

3. Abolish colonialism, as being undemo- 
cratic (so other stupid countries will give 
independence to their colonies, to let 
mother Russia move in and win these new 
nations over to her side, in the U.N. voting). 

4. Leave Castro alone: he will strangle 
himself (so mother Russia will have air 
and missile bases 90 miles away, and so that 
communism can springboard from Cuba un- 
molested, into all Latin-American coun- 
tries). 
 §, Admit Red China into the U.N. (since 
Red China would always vote with mother 
Russia. Also Nationalist China would dis- 
gustedly resign its own membership: a gain 
of two U.N. votes for mother Russia) and, 
when mother Russia gains U.N. control— 
boy. 

6. Recognize Outer Mongolia, on the pre- 
tense of gaining an Asian listening post 
(another permanent U.N. vote for our dear 
mother Russia). 

7. Ban A-bomb and H-bomb tests (since 
mother Russia is not yet ready to test her 
own nuclear bombs, and needs more time 


while the United States remains idly mark- 


ing time). 

8. Compromise in Berlin—just a little (so 
that mother Russia would split the Western 
allies; disrupt NATO; keep Germany per- 
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manently partitioned; encroach on all 
European countries, to take each country 
over from the inside. Otherwise mother 
Russia cannot subdue Germany, its most 
potent enemy—the U.S. best ally). 

9. Encourage nuclear weapons—testing— 
including underground testing—by the 
United States under supervision by the 
U.N. (so that mother Russia could get all 
the results without cost; especially since 
mother Russia is so dangerously far behind 
the United States in this field). 

10. Abolish the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee—that damnable patriotic 
group (since they are exposing mother Rus- 
sia’s sons and daughters in top echelons of 
U.S. Government). 

11. Weaken the FBI—the main armor- 
plate between Americanism and commu- 
nism—that damnable J. Edgar Hoover—and 
get access to FBI records, through US. 
Supreme Court decisions (so that mother 
Russia’s Communist spies could better de- 
fend themselves in court). 

12. Encourage the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Senate to kill H.R. 3247, the 
amendment to the Smith Act—passed by 
the House on May 15, 1961, which overrides 
the 1957 Supreme Court decision—Yates 
case; and would prevent our Communist 
brothers from hiding behind the fifth 
amendment. On two previous occasions, 
the damnable patriotic House passed simi- 
lar legislation, and we Communists were 
able to make the Senate kill it, but now we 
must make the Senate kill it again. 
(Otherwise, this legislation—H.R. 3247—will 
deal a lethal blow to our beloved Commu- 
nist conspiracy in the United States). 

13. Keep Warren, Brennan, Black, and 
Douglas intact on the Supreme Court. (In 
spite of the fact that Warren reportedly 
voted only 36 out of 39 times in favor of 
Communist principles versus constitutional 
American Government). 

14. Socialize the U.S. Government: Fed- 
eral aid to education; socialized medicine; 
FCC control of all TV and radio networks; 
farm control, etc., etc. (which all leads to 
socialism. And father Khrushchev has just 
recently told Nasser, publicly, that socialism 
leads directly to communism, just as “A” 
leads to “B” in the alphabet). 

15. Smear the John Birch Society; the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade; the 
Cinema Educational Guild, Inc.; and the 
films “Operation Abolition,” “Communism 
on the Map,” and “Communist Encircle- 
ment—1961,”" as these damnable patriotics 
are like mockingbirds pecking at the sleep- 
ing eagle and awakening the eagle before 
our boa constrictor can “peacefully” strangle 
her. 

And, oh, yes, we want peace. Peaceful, 
gradual, encroachment. War would be the 
one sure way for our Communist conspiracy 
to lose. We must encourage more Chambér- 
lains to cry out, “Peace. Peace in our time. 
Let our children fight it out later.” (When 
it is too late to defeat us). 

Of course, the Goldwater-Tower-Byrd 
“conservative” anti-Communist movement 
is sweeping across the country like a plague, 
and will soon sweep us all out of office and 
into jail. But what else can we do. After 
all, we are Communists, Communist sympa- 
thizers and Communist conspirators and we 
must advocate the above 15 points. 

H. S. Riecke, Jr. 


Address by Under Secretary of the 
Interior James K. Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON] I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement by the Senator 
from Washington together with a speech 
by the Under Secretary of the Interior, 
James K. Carr. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE HENRY M. 

JACKSON 


On July 18, the community of Ephrata, 
Wash., celebrated Billy Clapp Day in observ- 
ance of the 43d anniversary of the first news 
story carrying Mr. Clapp’s suggestion for the 
construction of Grand Coulee Dam. People 
from all over the Pacific Northwest came to 
Ephrata to honor Mr. Clapp, who still lives 
there, and the little group of farseeing men 
and women who fought the Grand Coulee 
Dam battle to a successful conclusion. 

The principal speaker that day was the 
distinguished Under Secretary of the Interior, 
James K. Carr, who delivered a timely and 
significant address. Mr. Carr eloquently de- 
scribed the fight for full development of 
Grand Coulee and the Columbia River. Mr. 
Carr also has set forth clearly the great eco- 
nomic value to the region and the Nation 
from not only the power, but also the irriga- 
tion benefits from Grand Coulee Dam. And, - 
more important, the Under Secretary sets - 
forth the case for complete development of 
the Columbia Basin project, which is now 
only half 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR JAMES K. CARR AT LUNCHEON HONOR- 
ING “Bruty” CLaPpP, EPHRATA, 
Wasu., 18, 1961 
Mr. Clapp, distinguished guests, ladies and 

gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me to be 

a part of your tribute to Billy Clapp, who 

in conjunction with a band of dedicated and 

determined men and women, did so much 
to make the dream of Grand Coulee and the 

Columbia Basin project a reality. 

Secretary Udall has asked me to bring his — 
personal greetings to Billy Clapp and his 
friends. Secretary Udall is unable to be here 
today; and this very pleasant assignment has" 


fallen to me. 


Most of the time, we have the unfortunate 
habit of failing to acknowledge our gratitude 
for the personal sacrifices and contributions | 
of our citizens until it is a matter of reer 
Once in a while, though, we recognize our 
collective debt before time has taken its toll 
of our pioneers. Today is one of these for- 
tunate instances. . 

The growth of our great land from a few 
eastern colonies to a mighty colossus came 
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about because America spawned men of 
vision, men who looked forward despite hard- 
ship and personal sacrifice, men who con- 
tinued to fight for a dream in the face of 
almost impossible odds. | 

It is in memory of this valiant v 
that we meet today to honor Billy Clapp. 
We honor him for his full contribution to 
the Columbia River Basin project. We hon- 
or him also as a symbol of the determined 
men who turned Grand Coulee from a dream 
into a living monument to man’s faith in 
the future. 

In honoring Billy Clapp, we also pay hom- 

age to Gale Matthews, Ed Southard, Sam 
Hill, Paul Donaldson, Rufus Woods, A. A. 
Goldsmith, Frank Bell, Nat Washington, 
Willis Batcheller, and, of course, Jim O’Sul- 
livan. We pay homage also to many others— 
the countless men and women of the Colum- 
bia Basin who supported this group morally 
and financially in the long struggle. 
_ The Columbia River, through its enormous 
flow and rapid fall, is the greatest power 
stream in the civilized world. As a source 
of power, it is mightier than the Mississippi, 
greater than the Volga. It dwarfs the Ganges, 
the Euphrates, the Yangtze, the Yukon, and 
the Amazon in its value to man. 

Fully one-third of the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the United States lies along this great 
river. Its waters coursing to the ocean mean 
life and progress to a great region of our 
country, and its contributions to America far 

- transcend its immediate benefits in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

To harness the waters of the Columbia re- 
quired a daring spirit, a strength of will, and 
a vision of the future, as great as the river 
itself. The successful harnessing of the Co- 
lumbia River, at Grand Coulee, has been de- 
scribed as an epic struggle made possible by 
the indomitable spirit of man. 

It required the construction of the largest 
concrete structure in the world—an under- 
taking which has been approached only in 
the building of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 

It required 10 million cubic yards of con- 


crete—enough to build a highway across the 


Nation. 

It required materials which would fill a 
train some 3,000 miles long. 

But, primarily, it required that the will of 
the people be made known through men like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan and their 
friends. It needed the essence of American 
spirit, fostered by undaunted courage and 
determined devotion, to become reality. 

Billy Clapp supplied the idea—the idea of 
@ dam across the Columbia at Grand Coulee. 
It was first publicized in the Wenatchee 
Daily World by Rufus Woods 43 years ago 
today. 

Although history may have forgotten, 1 
year later, Ole Kallstad, a carpenter here in 
Ephrata, wrote to the Bureau of Reclamation 
Suggesting that power created by the Dam 
could be used to pump water into the Coulee. 

Here was the idea. Here was the method. 
And, to their everlasting credit, we had the 
men who could carry forth through the long 
years of struggle which lay ahead. I will 

not recount the bitter fight which consumed 
the years. However, it was epic in its pro- 
portions. 

Throughout the years, faced with failures, 
setbacks, hidden and powerful opposition, 
thwarted by lack of funds, Billy Clapp and 
his friends fought the good fight for an 
ideal—an ideal which is now firmly planted 
in America. | 

This band of men believed that the re- 

sources of the Nation belonged to the people 
of the United States, that the resources of 
- Water and land were to be developed for the 
benefit of the people, that the fruits of our 
resources belonged to the many, not the few. 

Even as Billy Clapp unfolded the dream 
of a gigantic dam at Grand Coulee, an al- 
ternate proposal to irrigate the area through 
a series of gravity canals was being seriously 
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pushed. Ido not have to remind Billy Clapp 
of the forces of reaction which seized upon 
this proposal to thwart full development of 
the Columbia River. 

There were public statements such as 
this: “Probably nothing more visionary or 
impractical or ruthless with waste of public 
funds has come in the mass of schemes to 
use the taxpayer’s money than the Coulee 
Dam project.” 7 

A leading legislator said, “Grand Coulee 
* * * is the most colossal fraud in the his- 
tory of America.” 

One newspaper in the area editorialized, 
“It is too great in volume, but it is vastly 


- more impressive in the magnitude of its 


folly.” 

Even those who strongly urged the project 
could not have foretold the great contribu- 
tion which Grand Coulee made to our Na- 
tion in time of peace and in time of war. 
Furthermore, in spanning the Columbia 
River, the project ushered in a new era of 
resource development in the Pacific North- 
west, an era which stressed. the multiple- 
purpose concept of resource development. 
The early backers, I am sure, did not realize 
the tremendous recreational and fish and 
wildlife benefits which would flow from this 
undertaking. 

Many, I am equally sure, had notions of 
the terrific economic impact which would 
result. New opportunities for farmers, bus- 
inessmen, the professions; for everyone, in 
fact. Yet, I feel that even the most liberal 
concept then existing would today prove 
conservative. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion illustrate the practical economic values 
to an area of continued expansion of irriga- 
tion development. For example, these 
studies found that a typical mature devel- 
opment involving 1,000 acres of new irriga- 
tion creates 13 farming opportunities, sup- 
porting 49 persons, and producing an aver- 
age of about $140,000 of crops each year. 
Additional investment in farm property, 
machinery, equipment, and supplies totals 
about $425,000. More indirectly, the new 


' 1,000 acres of irrigated land provide 66 jobs 


supporting 163 people in urban areas. 

Hindsight is a questionable virtue, but 
had we known then what we know now, we 
would have built more Grand Coulees in 
the Pacific Northwest during those years. 
We would have installed more power. We 
would have developed more irrigable land. 
The lessons of the recent past prove that 
reclamation projects stand as oases of sta- 
bility in the States where full development 
has been pressed. 

In terms of the Columbia Basin, irrigation 
water has been available to thirsty lands of 
the project for only 10 years. In 1950, the 
project areas supported only limited dry 
farming and some stock raising. The popu- 
lation totaled a little more than 30,000— 
many of whom were engaged directly or in- 
directly with construction of the project fa- 
cilities. Today, the project area encom- 
Passes a population in excess of 70,000. 

Water is now available to over 440,000 
acres with crops totaling almost $41 million 
grown this year. In the few years since the 
first water was put on the land, the cumu- 
lative gross value of crops total almost $200 
million. 

The total cost of works constructed by the 
Federal Government in this complex project 
exceeds $533 million. Income to the project 
from the sale of power generated at Grand 
Coulee Dam, together with the annual op- 
eration and maintenance payments by the 
water users, now totals over $204 million. 
Power sales account for about 94 percent 
of the total income. 

A few moments ago I mentioned that Billy 
Clapp and his associates met with difficulties 
as they worked to bring about the Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin project. 
An undertaking of so vast and unprecedented 
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scope could not be expected to be brought 
into being without a certain amount of com- 
plex problems. And so it is that even today 
we have encountered differences and dif- 
ficulties. 

We hear the statements: “Why worry 
about full development of the project—par- 
ticularly in the light of the current crop 
surplus situation?” or “Why go on when 
further development will only mean more 
competition for the existing operation?” 

I’m sure that Billy Clapp’s close friend, Jim 
O’Sullivan, would give such statements short 
shrift. And, for far more than sentimental 
reasons, too. There are sound economic and 
social reasons which make continued de- 
velopment of the Columbia Basin project 
imperative. To call a halt when the irriga- 
tion potential is only half realized would 
be shortsighted, to say the very least. 

One of the stratagems advanced by the 
adherents of the gravity irrigation canal to 
block development of the Grand Coulee was 
to seek restriction on the height of the dam. 
Ed Southard once wrote to Jim O’Sullivan, 
who was then in California, that “the 
high dam is the fight we have to win * * * 
the low dam is only half development.” 

And, so it is today. Four hundred and 
forty thousand acres in the project area is 
only development. Our Nation is not rich 


enough to let this land lie fallow. We must. 


work this land—this land which has so much 
to offer to America. 

The present problem regarding repayment 
of project costs has been with us for a 
decade. It is complex—but no more com- 
plex than the problems which were over- 
come by Billy Clapp and his friends in 
bringing this project to: fruition. In fact, 
the repayment problem is paled by com- 
parison. 

Secretary Udall has endorsed the legisla- 
tion to defer the 1962 drainage assessment, 
and the bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation 


and Reclamation. We are hopeful that the 


measure can be passed this session. 


A highly qualified three-man board has 
‘been appointed to review the situation and 


to consider actions which need to be taken 
to correct it. The board’s report is due by 
August 1. By September 1, we hope to de- 
velop a proposed contract—based on the re- 
port of the board—which will mean positive 
growth, rather than negative stagnation. 
At the same time, we plan to offer sugges- 
tions to rid the project of problems that 
have plagued it for years. 

We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O’Sullivan many years 


ago, it is time to stop talking and start 


acting. 

We are determined to find a permanent 
and fair solution to the problem. 

Once the basic policy outlines are estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the people of this 
area—in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under its Commissioner, Floyd 
E. Dominy—must work together construc- 
tively. We must be able to go to Congress 
next spring with an answer—based on an 


ability to repay—that will assure the full 


development of Columbia River Basin land. 
Today, we have half a project—which is 
much the same as building only half a dam. 

This is our determination and we will 
work cooperatively to bring a new era of 
progress to the Columbia River Basin proj- 
ect—a new breath of life which, like the 
New Dealt of three decades ago, put the dam 
across the Columbia. A new era which will 
mean renewed growth to this area, a new 
era which is based on the same dedicated 
purpose of the man and the others whom 
we honor today. 

We honor Billy Clapp as an individual for 
his major contribution in the development 
of the great inland empire. We honor him 
also as a symbol of the spirit which made 
this project a reality—a spirit which joins 
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men like Billy Clapp in common cause to 
storm the ramparts of the mighty. 

The story of Billy Clapp—a story also of 
Jim O’Sullivan, Paul Donaldson, Gale Mat- 
thews, Ed Southard, and Rufus Woods, and 
countless others in this area—is also part of 
a greater story. 

Their efforts were a chapter in the fight 
of the people of the United States to wrest 
control of their natural resources from the 
hands of the shortsighted. Their was a fight 
of real progress versus timidity, faith versus 
failure, right versus might. They were 
fighters—in tune with the tides of their 
time, moving in the vanguard of the future. 

Because they had a vision of progress, be- 
cause they had courage to rebound re- 
peatedly from failure, because they were 
determined to win, their efforts were 
crowned with success. With this legacy be- 
hind us, we must carry forth the work 
started by Billy Clapp’s vision 43 years ago 
today. 

With this spirit to guide us, with this ex- 
ample and other courageous examples to in- 
spire us, we will fulfill the promise of this 
land. We will move forward to complete 
this great project, ever mindful that to 
falter and fail in our efforts is to repudiate 


the heritage bequeathed to us by Billy Clapp - 


and those he symbolizes. 


Chicago Labor’s Future in World Trade 


Made in Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


~HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam A. Lee, longtime president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
recently spoke before the labor manage- 
ment executive’s luncheon, and I believe 
his words deserve our attention and ap- 
preciation. 

This luncheon was in conjunction with 
-the International Trade Fair held at 
McCormack Place, the newest and largest 
addition by far to Chicago’s well-known 
convention facilities. The trade fair 
brought together the products and goods 
of labor and management the world over. 
It was fitting that Chicago be the site 
of this representative fair, as it was ap- 
propriate that the leader of the great 
Chicago labor movement should address 
such a luncheon meeting. 

President Lee spoke not only of the 
healthy relationship between worker and 
management in this country, and of the 
part the labor unions contributed in 
bringing this about, but also of the re- 
sponsibility the labor movement has in 
aiding the underdeveloped areas of the 
world in effecting social reforms and 
providing a better way of life for their 
citizens. He considered that America is 
and shall remain the example for our 
neighbors in this and other hemispheres. 
Our help is needed to further democratic 
action in Latin America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

I am sure that organized labor in 
Chicago under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Lee will be in the forefront in es- 
pousing the free labor movement in these 
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countries and will prove of valuable help 
in instilling by example the democratic 
way of life to the underprivileged popu- 
lations in the world. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I commend the fol- 
lowing speech to my colleagues: 

REMARKS OF WILLIAM A. LEE, PRESIDENT, 
CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES’ LUNCHEON, 
SPONSORED BY THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, MCCORMICK 
PLACE, THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1961 


Thank you Mr. Heineman, Mr. Wirtz, my 
colleagues from organized labor, distin- 
guished representatives from commerce and 
industry. Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased 
to bring the congratulations of all organized 
labor in Chicago to the sponsors and exhibi- 
tors who are making the international trade 
fair an outstanding success. The proud 
showcase provided by this fair has brought 
together a splendid array of goods and serv- 
ices created by the talent of workers and 
management from all over the world. 

The magnificient structure housing the 
fair—McCormick Place—is an example of 
the healthy labor-management climate pre- 
vailing in our city. Not 1 hour’s time 
was lost by any worker on this building 
because of a labor dispute. And a leader of 
organized labor, Earl McMahon, president of 
the building trades council—serves with 
distinction as a member of the commis- 
sion supervising McCormick Place. This is 
typical of Chicago—labor, management and 
government voluntarily developing ideas, 
and giving of their time, energy and re- 
sources to make Chicago a better place in 
which to live, work and learn. Everyone 
in this room, regardless of our primary job, 
takes on many other duties in the civic, 
charitable and educational life of our 
community. 

This leads naturally to the theme of my 
remarks here. I deliberately selected the 
title “Chicago Labor’s Future in World 
Trade,” but the subject matter is somewhat 


different from the usual ideas we have of 


world trade. The label “Made in Chicago,” 
of course, on any product testifies that it 
was produced by free labor and free man- 
agement, whose skills and ingenuity have 
made our area the world’s greatest work- 
shop. And we realize that foreign trade can 
never be a one-way proposition. 

I want to talk about the future of Chi- 
cago labor and management in another kind 
of world trade that I believe is even more 
important to our Nation’s future—the ex- 
change of ideas. We cannot escape the ef- 
fect of what is happening beyond our shores. 
No matter how much we try, we cannot hide 
from the revolutions taking place in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. You are all fa- 
miliar with the facts and figures, the cost, 
and the challenges. What can we in labor 
and management in Chicago do to help meet 
today’s crisis and prepare for tomorrow’s 
danger? 


There is a charge of dynamite on our door- | 


step. Just a few cold figures reflect the ex- 
plosive nature of the problem. In Africa a 
wage of $150 a year puts the worker in a 
higher class than most. Millions of Latin 
Americans are born on deadend streets and 
are doomed to live there until they die. 

I don’t have to go into the details of the 
social and economic conditions facing these 
people. However, they are now aware that 
things can and should be better. To para- 
phrase the advertising theme of a great Chi- 
cago corporation—‘“They expect more from 
life and they want to get it.” They have seen 
the catalogs shipped by our giant mail order 
houses. They see our films showing a people 
with vigor and health. Their illiteracy and 
their grinding poverty makes them easy 
targets for the skillful propaganda of dicta- 
tors and demagogs. They are stirring rest- 
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lessly, unsure of their direction, but deter- 
mined to do better for themselves and their 
children—by what ever name the change is 
known. 

You know the facts. What can we do? 
The problems exist. Someone will try to fill 
the vacuum through promises ending in dic- 
tatorship. Tyrants will attempt to get po- 


litical control by exploiting hardship. 


A prominent Chicago banker said recently 
in a report on his travels in Europe: “Almost 
no one in Denmark is so poor as to welcome 
communism.” Turn these words around— 
and we reach this conclusion: Millions of . 
people throughout the world, notably in 
Latin America, welcome any kind of relief, 
real or imaginary, from poverty. 

And the Communists are eager to exploit 
this situation; they permit no social reforms 
unless they dictate the patterns of change. 

President Kennedy’s eloquent plea for an, 
alliance for progress is based on this princi- 
ple: That we can and should encourage these 
countries to help themselves. The President 
has urged the leaders who guide the political 
destiny of our democratic Latin American 


neighbors to work for the improved economic 


and social welfare of their people. 

We in American labor and management 
can demonstrate to the Latin Americans that 
they themselves can be the free instruments | 
of social change. Democratic social reform 
is the swiftest and surest way to build stable 
and strong economies that can stand up to 
the promises and threats of communism and — 
Castroism. 

Free trade unions in these countries can 
be effective instruments in this direction. 
We in American labor are encouraging the 
growth of labor organizations in all of these 
countries. Obviously, our system of collec- 
tive bargaining cannot be exported wholesale 
to other nations. However, we are showing 
that it is possible to attack problems in a 
democratic fashion—through organization, 
negotiations, and advances in social legisla- 
tion. 

And here is another reason why American 
labor is helping build the trade union move- 
ments in the countries our Nation is com- 
mitted to assist: We are giving these people 
a sense of pride in participating in the pres- 
ent and in shaping their future. These are 
the keystones of political stability. They 
permit change without chaos. Individual 
dignity becomes more than a phrase. It is 
a new way of seeing one’s own fate, with 
the kKnoweldge that life is not necessarily 
a dead-end street. 

As the income of our neighbors rises with 
their hopes, they -will have the purchasing 
power to consume what we in Chicago pro- 
duce so well. This means markets—and 
more work for the skilled men and women 
in our labor force. 

Already American labor has joined with 


_ the free trade unions throughout the world 


in establishing a training center in Israel 
for labor leaders of Asia and Africa. There 
they are learning what we in America have 
long recognized—that organized labor can 
be a vital force for social reform while main- 
taining a free society. 

Within the past few weeks the AFL-CIO 
has voted to help finance a training center 
for Latin American trade unionists. This 
activity will take place on the campus of the 
University of Chicago. We are hoping it will 
bring hundreds of these people into our com- 
munity, where they may learn how Ameri- 
can labor, management, and Government 
work together in meeting problems. We 
want to show them how it is possible to 
differ without fear of domination. We want 
to invite them into our union halls, inte 
our factories, into our homes, perhaps even 
into the collective bargaining scene itself. 
More important, it is our purpose to have 
them realize that they can work with man- 
agement and Government in reshaping their 
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communities, in bringing education to the 
illiterate, in bringing hope to the young, 
health to the ailing, and comfort to the aged. 

We ask your help in this enterprise. All 
we request is that you do what comes nat- 
urally in America. Each of us has many 
roles; in our organization, in busines, 
in education, in charity, and in the com- 
munity. We want to tell the world how we 
in labor and management in Chicago use 
our time, energy and resources—together— 
to create a better environment for us all. 

This is what we want to demonstrate to 
those who will come here to learn what 
freedom has to offer. We know we will have 
your help because we all share the common 
burden and opportunity presented by the 
Communists’ challenge to our way of life. 
This kind of world trade may not only af- 
fect our balance of payments, but can well 
decide whether freedom will survive. 

In summary: American labor supports 
President Kennedy’s program of aid to the 
mations groping for ways to meet their 
social and economic problems. We Delieve 
that free labor movements in these countries 
can help develop the democratic social ré- 
forms to emancipate people from poverty 
and ignorance. 

We in labor and you in management, I 
believe, agree that this action would be 
wholly justified even if the Soviet Union or 
Red China or Castro’s Cuba did not exist. 
We believe it is justified by principles that 
were at least 19 centuries old before Karl 
Marx was born—the principles that lead us 
to help the needy and to extend the hand of 
brotherhood to all mankind. 


Past President of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Charles S. Rhyne, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Urges World Peace Through 
the Rule of Law of the Lawyers of the 
Americas | 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 


of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text of a prepared speech by Charles S. 
Rhyne, resident of Washington, D.C., 
and who last year was the distinguished 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Being very sure you also have the 
pleasure of personally having known this 
distinguished American lawyer for many 
years, as I have, I am sure you will ap- 

preciate my calling this remarkable ad- 
dress given by Mr. Rhyne at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, to your attention. 

AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE 
THROvGH Law, 

Washington, D.C., June 30, 1961. 
Hon. DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 23d District; California, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed for your 
information is a copy of the Consensus of 
San Jose adopted at the recent Conference 
on World Peace Through the Rule of Law 
held in San Jose, Costa Rica, giving the 
views of leading lawyers of the 23 American 
mations on general principles and a work 
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program which will aid in reaching the goal 
of the conference. | 

This conference, held under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association Special 
Committee on World Peace Through Law 
with funds supplied by the Ford Foundation, 
was highly successful and represents the 
first worldwide effort undertaken by lawyers 
to define and act upon a permanent long- 
range program to achieve the international 
rule of law. 

This conference is to be followed by one 


in Tokyo, Japan, September 17-20, 1961, and 


subsequent conferences in Africa and Eu- 
rope. A world conference of lawyers will 
then be held during 1962 to formulate a pro- 

for cooperative action by our profession 
on a worldwide scale. 

If you have any questions relating to this 
program, I should be more than happy to 
answer them or supply such other materials 
and information you may desire. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. RHYNE. 


CREATING A REALISTIC LAW OF NATIONS 
(By Charles S. Rhyne) 


We have met here on a noble task. We 
have come together for nothing less than to 
see if we cannot speed the day when the rule 
of law will replace the rule of force in in- 
ternational relations. With an object so 
exalted it is well to be humble and straight- 
forward. It is neither the time for pious 
platitudes nor sonorous sentimentality. It 
would be wise to eschew both exaggerated 
hopes which we do not really credit and 
false modesty. 

There are several parts to our task. One 
is to inventory and evaluate the existing legal 
institutions and rules of law in the world 
community. This great undertaking is a 
necessary precursor to putting such agencies 
to a mew use. 

The other is to explore and formulate 

plans whereby these existing institutions 
and law rules and perhaps new ones can be 
employed to seek the goal of world peace 
through law. 
These tasks represent an unprecedented 
opportunity for the legal profession to per- 
form an ultimate public service to all man- 
kind. The task is so complex, so vast in 
reach and critically important to all peoples, 
that it challenges the imagination. But 
though it may intimidate the weakhearted, 
the challenge to the greatest minds of our 
legal profession will not go unanswered. 

This is a historic occasion. This is the 
first of four such conferences. Very soon 
representatives of the lawyers of Asia, Africa 
and Europe will convene at similar gather- 
ings; but here now for the first time—in San 
Jose—the organized legal profession declares 
its acceptance of this challenge of our times 
by setting events in motion with the ulti- 
mate objective of strengthening and ex- 
panding the rule of law in the international 
community. 

FIRST EFFORT ON GLOBAL BASIS 


Ours is the first nongovernmental effort 
to examine the whole of existing procedures, 
institutions, principles, and rules of law in 
the world community. To be sure, earlier 
significant steps have been taken, but unfor- 
tunately these have been fragmented. We 
are pioneers in looking for a complete, not 
fragmentary, plan of research and education 
conducted through a permanent organiza- 


- thon, equipped to take constructive and con- 


tinuous action to strengthen the role of 
law, and developed on a global basis. 
: GOAL MEASURED AGAINST PERIL 
Many will shrug their shoulders at the pro- 
here and call them unrealistic. But 
bold and audacious as our program sounds, it 
should be measured against the insatiable 


demands of the day. When the perils of 
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the world are contemplated, our goal sounds 
modest. And when it is weighed against the 
soaring ambitions and accomplishments of 
other professions, it takes on a new perspec- 
tive. Scientists are splitting the atom and 
acknowledging no limit to what man can 
learn; deep sea divers are plumbing the 
depths of the ocean, and intrepid explorers 
are wintering in antarctic wastes; mighty 
nations are hurling astronauts into space and 
looking to the planets as the next goal in 
man’s divine determination to explore. Shall 
lawyers sleep while all the world is astir? If 
man can conquer space, surely he can try to 
conquer himself—for that in essence is the 
meaning of what we seek here, to substitute 
the quiet law court for the angry test of 
arms. | 
WORLD PEACE OBJECTIVE _ : 

The conference title, “World Peac 
Through the Rule of Law,” is an accurate 
description of our objective. We must iden- 
tify specific areas where study, research, and 
other creative efforts can build a world of 
law. When such efforts are crowned by 
success, we will have provided for an orderly 
world. 

While ours is merely the first step on a 
long journey, we knew already that thou- 
sands of the members of our profession will 
join us in this search for new legal path- 
ways. Already evident is a worldwide spirit 
of cordiality, enthusiasm, and determination 
among our profession to do what is neces- 
sary to achieve success. Also evident is a 
realization that the making of international 
law must be a truly global process because 
of the dynamics of modern civilization. 

This working paper incorporates in sub- 
stance the ideas and information from some 
10,000 lawyers in many nations. This syn- 
thesis confirms the fact that the rule of law 
is mankind’s most universally known, re- 
spected, and utilized concept. It is that 
concept upon which rests the hopes and as- 
pirations of all mankind for a better life, 
human dignity, and above all, for individual 
freedom. Members of the legal profession in 
the Americas, in Asia, in Africa, and Europe 
are as one in their unshakeable convictions 
that moral principles of fairness and reason- 
ableness are fundamental to the rule of law. 
Without such a foundation, universal ac- 
ceptance of such law will be impossible. 

The keystone of the rule of law is the 
principle that all men and all nations are 
under and bound by law; that law is the 
constitutional framework within which in- 
dividuals and governments function. Thus 
law is not, and must not be, a mere tool of 
the tyrant, or the means by which a false 
cloak of legality is placed over the machina- 
tions of those who would enslave mankind. 


HARNESSING CAPACITIES OF LAWYERS 


All peoples will be affected by this joint 
effort of the lawyers of the world. And that 
is why as we unite in this common cause—as 
we begin this first organized effort to build 
a world of law—we seek to harness the ca- 
pacities of all lawyers in all nations, large 
and small. That is why in our next step 
we will seek through the legal profession to 
enlist wide and deep support among all peo- 
ples of the world. For only upon the consent 
of its constituents are just laws made. Any 
lawyer from any nation who aids in this pro- 
gram will have an equal voice in what is 
planned and what is done. Since our task 
transcends political boundaries it is well that 
we act as individuals representing personal 
views. As individuals we wili not seek to 
impose but to share ideas and ideals in the 
widest possible cooperative spirit. 

As we begin our labors we must realize 
the dimensions and urgency of our problems 
and above all—we must recognize that what 
we begin today is only a first step on a long 
and difficult journey taking many long years 
to complete. But legalizing the world is our 


task and our most demanding responsibility, 
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for if lawyers will not bring the rule of law 
to the international community—no one else 
will. We must further realize that for the 
solution of the complex and important prob- 
lems before us there must be no ill-conceived 
plans. No program for a world of law can 
succeed unless it is universally conceived, 
universally executed, and therefore uni- 
versally accepted. That is the reason for 
following this very ambitious global route 
of mobilizing the whole of the legal profes- 
sion, and for worldwide consultation in 
which lawyers of all nations have the op- 
portunity to participate. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW LARGELY OUTMODED 


International law grew up at a time when 
international contacts were few and spas- 
modic and when the world was not the in- 
tercommunicating and interdependent whole 
which it is today. Much of this law is out 
of date. Great gaps exist as many vital 
new subjects are not covered at all. When 
one considers the revolutionary upheaval and 
change wrought in the world community by 
science, commerce, education and emergent 
political forces, it is clear that interna- 
tional law must be brought into focus with 
modern man’s needs and aspirations. 

International cooperation across political 
boundaries has grown rapidly in the last 
decades not only through the United Na- 
tions but through the economic, social, and 
cultural agreements of a regional character. 
Trade, travel, language, and other barriers 
have diminished, age-old barriers of time and 
distance have stéadily shrunk. 

No nation is an isolated unit in today’s 
world. Never before have nations been so 


interdependent. And, for that matter, never. 


before have there been so many nations— 
over 100 as of now. Atomic energy and space 
exploration are dramatic new developments 
so recent they are hard to place in proper 
perspective. 

Some 2 billion people in underdeveloped 
nations are in revolt against poverty, illiter- 
acy and-chronic ill health. The part that we 
lawyers can play in tranquilizing this seeth- 
ing unrest May seem remote until one con- 
siders that the best solutions lie in co- 
operative action by many nations. Any co- 
operative arrangement which reaches be- 
yond the borders of nations can best be set 
up by international administrative agencies 
which have a legal structure under rules of 
law to insure fairness and reasonableness. 


LAW AND SOCIAL SCIENCES IGNORED 


The needs of the present are being attacked 
on a unified global basis in many flelds and 
it is high time law played a more prominent 
part on the same basis. Law has a real and 
crucial contribution to make. Above all, the 


facts and developments outlined in the. 


working paper illustrate the tremendous 
complexity of our world. Without the rule 
of law we will drift into chaos and anarchy. 
Social progress can be achieved on a lasting 
basis only through reason and law rather 
than through force. Yet so far law and the 
social sciences have been largely ignored. 
There is an unbalanced emphasis upon the 
technological and scientific. We have a great 
opportunity to inaugurate in government, 
law, and political science the kind of develop- 
ment and growth which the scientists have 


created in their field. Wecan develop a war-. 


less world by replacing the war system with 
a law system through creating such law and 
organizational growth. 


THE WORKING PAPER 


Viewed broadly the working paper for this 
conference is a most revealing document as 
much for what it does not—and cannot— 
- record as for the recording of experience it 
contains. By reviewing the current status 
of law in the international community we 
get a world’s eye view of the infancy of inter- 
national law and the glaring gaps which exist 
in its institutions and fabric. 


‘talents. 
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DISPUTE RESOLUTION 


The record on use of peaceful methods of 
settling international disputes as reviewed in 
the working paper—when laid alongside cur- 
rent facts of common knowledge—dramatizes 
the fact that the speedy transportation and 
communications of our day have created a 
growing tendency to try for settlement of 
everything at high political and policy levels 
rather than through the older and slower but 
nevertheless more historically effective chan- 
nels of diplomacy, arbitration, conciliation, 
good offices, mediation and judicial settle- 
ment. We have been working from the top 
down rather than from the bottom up. To 
analyze what this means and where it leads is 
lawyers’ work in the highest public service 
traditions of our profession. 

It is sadly evident that the mere existence 

of a competent World Court does not assure 
that it will be used. How to stimulate na- 
tions to use the Court is a problem which, 
unfortunately, our profession has never con- 
sidered with the profound attention it de- 
serves. 
Whether the success of the European 
Court of Justice proves the need for a whole 
series of regional courts, or other courts of 
limited jurisdiction, is another area which 
the legal profession has not properly ex- 
plored. Surely this is a neglect we cannot 
justify any longer in this era of accelerating 
change, which constantly multiplies. the 
areas of international contact. 

Rather shocking is the tendency—as 
spelled out in the factual report on use of 
international arbitration—that while needed 
now more than ever this method of peace- 
ful settlement has fallen into almost com- 
plete disuse in the 20th century after a 
record of outstanding success in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Here again the decline 
has never received the study it deserves. 
And again no one can dispute that this 
study is lawyers’ work and lawyers’ respon- 
sibility rather than that of the “—— 
the scientist or the priest. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The review of the United Nations in the 
working paper demonstrates how inadequate 
the legal structure of the U.N. has become 
due to atomic energy, jet travel, the con- 
quering of space, and the sudden emer- 
gence of many newly independent nations. 
Yet the U.N.’s many successes, despite its 
weaknesses make clear that in most of the 
endeavors initiated by the world peace 
through law program,-we should use the 
U.N. and its agencies as a starting point. 
Somehow the world’s peoples must learn to 
live within the framework of the United 
Nations. Our contribution must be in sug- 
gesting a better legal structure within which 
they may implement their shared interna- 
tional purposes. Within our countries our 
profession gives constant study and sug- 
gestions to governmental problems. But to 
the U.N. and world problems we have not 
devoted much of our time and our organized 
This neglect must be remedied for 
we have a vital contribution to make. The 
unified organized voice of our profession 


speaking responsibly with worldwide back- 
ing in support of a strengthened U.N. could 


provide a new, fresh and creative element 
toward more world community order and 
stability. 

GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE AND LAW 


The working paper indicates that in the 
area of international commerce lies the most 
fruitful field for lawyer effort on a world- 
wide basis and that its needs are urgent. 
And here cooperation with many existing 
international gs and 
legal—is essential. 

The growing business contacts in our 
shrinking world have, out of sheer necessity, 
led to formation of formal and informal 
agencies to meet the inexorable new needs 
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of closer intimacy. Like it or not, all na- 
tions are neighbors now, and they have de- 
veloped, over a wide range of commercial af- 
fairs, an elaborate network of cooperation 
and regulation. The tremendous contribu- 
tions which these efforts of industrialists, 
businessmen, and lawyers have made to the 
development of international law go largely 
unrecognized and unappreciated by our pro- 
fession. Frankly, it is time for a change in 
our attitude and participation. Chaos and 
confusion can be avoided only if we have 
the initiative to do what is necessary to 
develop an institutional framework through 
and by which international commerce can 


properly function in an orderly legal man- 


ner. 

This nontadat of the working paper shows 
that through treaty, convention and custom, 
a vast number of rules of law are being 
formulated which effectively govern even the 
most complex transactions. Precedents and 
practices are being established which in time 


will become firmly embedded in internation-. 


allaw. These supranational commercial in- 
stitutions, many of them informal, must in 
time grow into administrative agencies with 
power to regulate conduct according to pre- 
viously established rules of law. As busi- 
ness relations grow, frictions are bound to 
develop unless agreements on those rules of 
law are formulated and executed. This is 
lawyers’ work. 

Since the economic well-being of so many 
nations is increasingly dependent upon for- 
eign trade and investment, action by our 
profession in this field will help lubricate 


frictions before they heat up into interna- — 


tional fires. Rules for fair trade and com- 
petition internationally are imperative if 
business in the ever-expanding world mar- 
kets is to be conducted openly and without 
undue discrimination. 


RESEARCH 


When one reviews what we have as out- 
lined in the working paper against what we 
must have in a lawful world it is clear that 
the legal profession must generate a period 
of unparalleled growth in law if we are to 
achieve an effective world rule of law. No 
one can dispute that this growth must be 
founded upon effective and creative legal re- 
search which brings to bear the experience 
of the past on the urgent problems of the 
present and the future. 

Day by day we lawyers do extensive re- 
search as a foundation for opinions we ex- 
press as solutions to difficult legal problems 
of our clients. Thus here—as we are faced 
with the problem of collectively making our 
contribution to the solution of mankind’s 
most difficult problem—trealistic research as 
a basis for positive action is indicated as the 
starting point. Yet one of the most shock- 
ing facts revealed in our working paper sur- 
vey of law in the world community is that 
governments throughout the world budget 
only the smallest fraction—or none—of 
available funds for research in the field of 
international law. Yet they devote tremen- 
dous resources to other no more needed 
programs. Collectively, governments spend 
upward of $50 billion per year on scientific 
research and some $100 billion for the arms 
we would replace with law. Evidently, law is 
taken for’ granted like the air we breathe. 
The growth of law to meet modern needs of 
the community of nations is expected to 
take care of itself. A moment of reflection 
reveals that the research needs in interna- 
tional law are staggering in their propor- 
tions and in their consequences if unmet. 
No one can dispute the premise that if we 
are to reach our goal, research in law must 
be intensified throughout the world. Law- 
yers, law schools, and scholars of every na- 


tion must be inspired and stimulated into — 


just as much ferment and activity in this 
field as one now finds in science, medicine; 


agriculture, and other fields. 


/ 
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The United Nations is spending small 
sums for legal research in limited areas. 
‘Private foundations are supporting limited 
projects in a few law schools. Lawyer as- 
sociations are giving meager support to spe- 
cific research projects of a bread and butter 
category and are themselves conducting 
minor research in a few areas. But this is 
not the coordinated, basic, massive research 
required to develop and create ways and 
means to substitute law for force as the 
controlling factor in the world community. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LAW 


The United Nations Charter speaks of de- 
cisions by the World Court based upon the 
general principles of law recognized by civil- 
ized nations. But a most exhaustive search 
in the best law libraries, and among the 

international law experts, has pro- 
duced the rather startling answer that no 
one has yet elucidated these principles and, 
even more shocking, research in this area 
is of the most fragmentary nature. The 
Moses of international law has not come 
down from-Mount Sinai. Who has first re- 
sponsibility for this state of affairs? With- 
out question, it is the legal profession. 
That a research in international 
law has not attracted the major interest and 
support of governments, and the public, 
represents a leadership failure by the legal 
profession. We have not collected the facts 
as to research completed, research underway, 
and research which must be done. We have 
not collected the facts to prove the value of 
research. From before the time of Grotius 
great men of the law have conducted monu- 


mental research programs, but their knowl-. 


edge is today largely unused and gathering 
dust on unknown shelves: We must dust it 
of and put it to work for humanity. 
Teachers, physicians, and scientists have 
worldwide systems to exchange research 
knowledge and publicize their value for the 
service of mankind. Electronic aids in some 
cases have revolutionized their research pro- 
grams—yet we of the law have not changed 
our research methods in 500 years. 

Given a program of adequate research, 
lawyers can and will demonstrate their ca- 
pacity for dedicated and creative efforts to 
develop a technology for world peace just as 
there now exists a technology for rockets, a 
technology for missiles, and a technology for 
war 


NEW RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
That we will, through improved and in- 


creased research, find new techniques to. 


meet the legal needs of this interplanetary 
age is evidenced by the experience of the 
scientists. They are proving that concerted 
massive effort can find a pathway to the 
moon. The many breakthroughs in science 
have given the entire movement a vigor which 
has attracted the best minds and almost un- 
limited funds. With this example we can- 
not accept the idea that the law must con- 
tinue to live in the rusty past, unable to 
break the cobwebs of static processes and 
procedures. We can give it verve, elan, and 
enthusiasm whereby the rule of law can 
make a great leap forward to meet the needs 
of the 20th century. The creative side of 
law is in fact illustrated by the very forces 
which bring us to this conference. The 
virility of this movenient will cause our pro- 


fession to grow in prestige and vigor for the 


job that must be done. 
EDUCATION 


National and international law are fash- 
ioned in large part by public opinion. To 
make the peoples of the world understand 
that their exalted vision of freedom, justice, 
and peace can only be achieved through the 
Tule of law is therefore a major task. An 
informed public opinion is all important to 
our enterprise. Yet so far there is little 
appreciation of this. While there is public 
support for every phase of scientific de- 
velopment, peaceful or warlike, few are there 
who even think of the development of law 
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as an essential instrument for harnessing sci- 
ence lest unharnessed it deal out death to 
mankind. The noble use of law to curb 
and control science against baneful abuse is 
our best selling point to marshal public sup- 
port for an ordered world of peace. Yet 
science to the public remains glamorous and 
romantic; law seems to many dull, dour, and 
drab. 
CHANGE NEEDED IN PUBLIC OPINION 


That there must be a radical change in 
public attitudes is obviously the point at 
which we must begin. To create this essen- 
tial change we must start by educating 
lawyers themselves, and then through law- 
yers, the general public. Law is only as strong 
as its support in public opinion, and that 
opinion must be based upon respect for fear- 
less institutions and just laws. We must in- 


culcate respect for international law in the 


minds of our people by rooting it so soundly 
in reason and moral principles as to with- 
stand the attacks of those who fear law asa 
restraint on their selfish ambition. When 
this function is performed, stability and 
order will come into the world community. 

The alternative to law is anarchy—among 
nations as among peoples. As reliance upon 
law is strengthened it will rise above prej- 
udice based on ignorance and the distrust 
of governments who fear external controls, 
and become a new common ground for co- 
operative international effort. 


ORGANIZATION 


We bring to the task of developing a pro- 


gram for world peace through law the capac- 
ity of a group which knows more about gov- 
ernment, more about peaceful resolution of 
conflicts between men and between govern- 
ments, and more about public affairs than 
any other profession. Throughout the world, 
more lawyers occupy high positions of public 
service than the members of any other pro- 


fession. Thus, we need not approach the 


added responsibilities of the task outlined 
at this conference with fearful reservations 
or faint hearts. Let us move forward, then, 
with confidence and with determination 
dedicated to the noble task to which we now 
set ourselves. 

The working paper covers existing organi- 


zation of lawyers in the field of interna-_ 


tional law. Nearly all nations have some 
form of local and national bar organization, 
and some internation associations are in 
being. One question we must answer here 
is whether these existing agencies are ade- 
quate for the tasks this conference decides 
upon or whether they should be supple- 
mented by some new group specifically in- 
trusted with the task of achieving our 
objectives. Obviously since existing insti- 


tutions have not stimulated the all-inclusive 


program we here consider we must be pre- 
pared to consider something new. What 
this new requirement should be is a matter 
for most earnest thought. 

The characteristics of a profession are a 
body of knowledge, technical competence, 
and a publicly asserted social responsibility. 
Our profession has all of these character- 
istics. The working paper makes clear that 
public service is a proud tradition of the 
legal profession in domestic affairs through- 
out the world. At the forefront of nearly 
all movements to improve the status of in- 
dividual freedom, and the processes of gov- 
ernment, generally one finds a lawyer. This 
public service trademark of our profession 
now meets its greatest challenge as we lift 
our eyes beyond the domestic to the global 
picture and consider the world’s woefully 
weak legal structure. And while the work- 
ing paper does not directly state it, it is 
certainly true from the record, that partici- 
pation of lawyers in world affairs has been 
small in comparison to the contribution 
they are now called upon to make. 


UNTAPPED TALENT 


Ours is a relatively untapped reserve of 
talent on the world scene; we must organize 


great defense 
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this great potential for creative thinking and 
action. Our profession is not unlike a sleep- 
ing giant—this conference, those that are 
to follow, and the program they are expected 
to formulate should awaken this dozing Ti- 
tan and stir his tremendous energies in an 
organized manner toward developing law 
according to the needs of an anxious world. 
Here in this wonderful Nation without an 
army we can start the great task of creating 
a gigantic army of lawyers dedicated to world 
e. 

World law requires worldwide cooperation; 
effort without proper organization would re- 
peat the mistakes of the past. History is 
strewn with the failures of great jurists who 
tried in vain because they were lone voices 
crying in the wilderness. 

RESOURCES WE CAN MARSHAL 


We must prepare and organize our re- 
sources for this great crusade for peace 
through law. The resources we have to mar- 
shal on a worldwide basis include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The professional competence of nearly 
1 million lawyers, judges, and professors of 
law. 

2. The proven capacities of several thou- 
sand national, provincial and local bar organ- 
izations. 

3. The educational and research facilities 
of hundreds of law schools. 

4. The centuries-old tradition of the rule of 
law among civilized nations. 

5. The worldwide respect by all peoples 
for the rule of law as the common man’s last 
against tyranny—nationally 
and internationally. 

6. The aching hunger of mankind for an 


enduring world peace—a peace that can only 


come when public opinion forces govern- 
ments to adopt this program. 

A world of law will be a world at peace. 
And as we proceed to build this world of 
law, we must keep before us high objectives 
of individual freedom and justice based upon 
our deepest convictions of the moral nature, 
dignity and destiny of man. We must create 
something practical and something worthy 
of this tremendous moment in history and 
of the struggles and issues it has disclosed. 


WORLD TRENDING TOWARD CLIMAX 


The whole world appears to be trending to- 
ward some kind of climax. Is this climax to 
be peace or war? What we do here, how 
well we do in the exercise of our foresight, 
wisdom and inventiveness can have a tre- 
mendous impact upon the question. Cer- 
tain it is that peace will come from ideas 
and from people. The idea of a uni- 


_ fied peaceful world governed by and operated 


under the rule of law has passed beyond the 
status of an idealistic dream to that of a 
necessity. In translating this idea from 
dream to reality we are not engaged in 
politics or propaganda but in saving man- 
kind. What we seek we seek for all men. 
What we do we do for all men. What we 
speak we must speak to all men. With this 
universality of approach and with sound 
planning through careful research, educa- 
tion and organization we shall bring into 
being a world at peace under the rule of 
law. | | 3 


The Haitian National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Haiti. 
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Haiti is a tiny and poverty-ridden 
‘republic in the Caribbean. Revenue 
sources are few, and the Haitian Gov- 
ernment is thus well aware of the fiscal 
merit of a national lottery. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the 
Haitian national lottery came to $3 mil- 


lion. The net income to the Govern- 


ment was $600,000. The proceeds were 
utilized for social welfare and assist- 
ance work. 

The Government of Haiti has wisely 
realized that a national lottery can be 
an effective means with which to ad- 
vance the social welfare of the people. 
It would seem to me that we here in 
the United States could benefit from the 
use of lottery money on behalf of the 
Same goals. 


Cape Cod National Seashore Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
major step in the protection for the pub- 
lic use of scenic tracts of America was 
taken yesterday when President Ken- 
nedy signed the bill establishing the 
Cape Cod National Seashore. This is 
the first such area to be created since 
Cape Hatteras National Park was estab- 
lished in 1937. Iam confident that other 
shoreline areas will follow Cape Cod and 
new recreation areas will be created in 
the interior of the Nation so that a fine 
record in outdoor recreation will be 
achieved over the next few years. 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
about Cape Cod, which appeared in to- 
day’s New York Times, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SAVING CaPE Cop 


President Kennedy evidently took partic- 
ular pleasure yesterday in signing the bill 
that created the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore Park. He had supported this measure 
when a Senator. What the bill does is to set 
aside the whole outer beach and a consider- 
able portion of the inner beach that fronts 
on Cape Cod Bay and enfolds Provincetown 
within its protecting arm. There will never 
be any more Cape Cod than there is today. 
If it had been left open to purely commer- 
cial development in this generation, it 
would never be recoverable. | 

The National Park Service does many 
things, most of them wise. It does not, 
however, do much that cannot be undone. 
It is the private developers who, in many 
cases, achieve the irremediable harm. Now 
we can be sure that if any modern or future 
Thoreau wants to walk along the sands op- 
posite Chatham or the dunes to the north of 
Orleans, as Henry David Thoreau did over 
a century ago, he will be able to do so. 

He can study the shore birds and the mi- 
gratory waterfowl, although presumably he 
will not be free to shoot them. Some Cape 
Codders have nightmares of people throng- 
ing in by countless thousands. They might 
do that anyhow, park or no park. What the 


National Park Service can do is to enforce 


I ask 
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' good manners in the visitors’ relationships 
with nature. 

Protection of the seashore is a national 
problem. Some years ago the Park Service 
found that only 15 percent of the total 
shoreline of the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico was still available for public use. 
Movements are on foot to save areas on the 
Pacific Coast—for example, Point Reyes 
north of San Francisco. Our descendants 
for countless years to come will thank us if 
we act in time. 


What’s Good About U.S. Agriculture? 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. JOHN + CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I was 
invited recently by the editors of Western 
Farm Life to submit an article on the 
positive aspects of American agriculture, 
our largest and most misunderstood in- 
dustry. Western Farm Life is published 
by Fred Seaton, former Secretary of the 
Interior and once a member of this body. 
I wish to compliment Mr. Seaton and Mr. 
Phil Patterson, editor of Western Farm 
Life, for taking the broad view that our 
agriculture has many good points which 
far outweigh what is wrong with it. 
The article appeared in the August l, 
1961, edition of this widely circulated 
journal, and I ask unanimous consent 


that it be printed in the Appendix of the | 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat's Goop ABout U.S. AGRICULTURE 


(By JoHN A. CarrotL, Democratic Senator 
from Colorado) 


(JoHN A. CARROLL, U.S. Senator from Colo- 
rado, is a professional lawyer and a Demo- 
crat. 

(CARROLL was born in Denver in 1901 where 
he attended the public schools, and gradu- 
ated from Westminster College of Law. He 
served as US. district attorney and Denver 
district attorney during the 1930’s. He was 
regional attoney for the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration {the Rocky Mountain area) in 
1942-43. 

(A veteran of both world wars, CARROLL 
served in the Philippines in World War I 
and in Africa, Italy, Corsica, and France dur- 
ing World War II. 

(From 1947 to 1950 he was a Member of the 
80th and 81st Congresses. During 1950-51 he 
was consultant to the President at the 
White House, and in 1956 was elected to the 
U.S. Senate where he currently serves. He 
is a member of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee and the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

(He is married and the father of one 
daughter.) 


Not so long ago, and not so far away, there 
was an ingenious, hard-working craftsman 
who toiled long hours turning out both nec- 
essities and luxuries for his neighbors. 

He got along reasonably well, but there 


were few years when he made any substan- | 


tial profit above the living expenses of his 
family. His investment in tools and prop- 
erty was heavy; market prices for his goods 
rose and fell frequently; various other 
hazards made his economic future unpre- 
dictable. 
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But this, man loved and respected his 
work. It gave him great pride and satisfac- 
tion to be able to produce his excellent — 
wares, knowing how useful they were. He 
liked his way of living, and despite the fre- 
quent disappointments he usually said he 
wouldn’t trade places with anyone—and he 
means it. . 

As the years went by, this craftsman be- 
came increasingly skillful. He kept solving 
production problems and finding better ways 
todo things. He put in more machinery and 
he continued working around the clock. 
Naturally he produced greater quantities of 
goods each year. 

Gradually he began discovering that he 
could not sell all that he produced. His 
prices declined and his shelves sagged with 
a growing burden of unsold items. His con- 
tinuing efficiency had put him in a serious 
predicament. 

The authorities tried to help him. They 
encouraged him to take some of his plant 
out of production. They urged him to pro- 
duce different products. They bought some 
of his output. But none of these ideas solved 
the basic difficulty. 

While the authorities wrangiol about the 
best solution some of his neighbors began to 
mutter. People don’t like problems, and this 
man had become a “problem.” 

Some of them talked as if he were a beggar 
orafool. They forgot that they had encour- 
aged him (by incentive) to produce as much 
as he could, when an emergency had existed. 
They forgot that he had to continue working 
hard and producing more to pay for his in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. : 

By any réasonable standard; this man was 
a spectacular success. He was efficient be- 
yond anyone’s expectations. But people were 
sneering at him because he had improved his 
techniques, worked hard and eS 
mear-miracles of production. 

If you have read this far, I am sure you 


recognize the central Character of this home- 


made fable: The American farmer and 
rancher. 

I expect to see the day when this man 
again will be the hero of the hour, the darling 
of the crowd. He will live to be appreciated 
more than ever in history—if only he can 
hold out a few more years. 

The population of the United States, and 
indeed of the world, is growing at a fantastic 
rate. Someone will have to feed and clothe 
all the people, and nobody can do it like our 
farmers and ranchers. 

Even today there are men, women, and 
children in our own country who do not get 
enough to eat and wear. In Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa there are hundreds of mil- 
lions of them. 

Famine, one of man’s historic enemies, is 
claiming lives somewhere in the world at ~- 
this moment. The Russians and the Chi- 
nese, our bitter rivals, cannot make their 
agriculture work a fraction as well as ours 
does. Hunger is taking a dreadful toll 
among Red China’s millions. 

The despots who rule the lands behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains would be de- 
lighted if they had our farm production 
“problems.” 

A recently published pamphlet of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture observes: 

“The amazing success story of this gen- 
eration is the efficiency of agriculture. 

“One farmworker today produces food and 
clothing for 26 people. 

“One hour of farm labor produces four 
times as much food and fiber as it did in 
1919-21. Crop production is 65 percent 
higher per acre. Output per breeding ani- 
mal is 88 percent greater. 

“But this technological revolution in ag- 
riculture has just begun. Only a few farm- 
ers are using all of the new technology to 
best advantage. Research is continuing to 
discover even more efficient methods and 
improved crops.” 
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growers. Even since 1950, the average farm 
worker’s productivity has increased by 48 


percent. 

But certain things are very much the 
same. 

In our Great Plains and Rocky Mountain 


venture. 
farmer or stockman has to be tougher 
and calmer and more resourceful than most 
men be able to endure seeing a fine stand 
or sugarbeets hammered down by 
hail in midseason—or to try 
the calves or the lambs from 
vy snowstorm late in spring— 
or to see some of the finest topsoil take off 
in the general direction of Texas on a windy 
winter day—or to wrestle grasshoppers, or 
floods, or parching drouth, or tornadoes. 

You name it, and our farmers and ranch- 
ers have faced it and beaten it. 

They have said a prayer, or maybe cussed 
quietly, and perhaps they have gone down 
into town to try to get another loan, and 
then they have started again. 

Most of them have stayed with the land. 
Most of them still think they are lucky peo- 
ple to be living where they are and the way 
they are. 

And we are the luckiest Nation on earth 
to have them. 


Our Economic Weapons Against East 
German Pressure on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI Mr. Speaker, in 
the last week of Congress, we have em- 
phasized military responses to Commu- 
nist pressures on West Berlin. 

A recent article in the Wall Street 
Journal pointed to some of the economic 
measures which we can take against 
East Germany, which depends on West 
Germany and the West for many vital 
industrial goods and services. 


Mr. Speaker, I recommend the follow- 
ing excerpts from an article appearing 
in the Wall Street Journal, August 3, 
1961, to my colleagues: 

WESTERN ALLIgeEs RELY ON ECONOMIC MOVES 
AS WELL aS ARMS BUILDUP 


(By Ray Vicker) 
One goal at this week’s conference of 
Western leaders will be to give NATO a grab- 
bag of assorted countermeasures to use in 
response to any Communist squeeze on West 


gays one Western diplomat. 
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Berlin. * * * If need be, trade embargoes 
could be extended beyond East Germany to 
include the whole Communist group of 
countries, although the difficulty of such a 
blockage inevitably would mount as its scope 
was extended. 

One goal at this week’s conference of 
Western leaders will be to give NATO a grab 
bag of assorted countermeasures to use in 
response to any Communist squeeze on West 
Berlin. This tactic, sometimes referred to 
here as “Operation Salami,” involves counter- 
strokes designed to match each successive 
squeeze in severity. They would range from 
simple economic embargoes on selective 
products up to the final move—wmilitary 
action. 

For instance, economists are now evaluat- 
ing what would happen to East Germany’s 
economy if the allies slapped on embargo on 
electronic tubes going into the Red satellite, 
in the event of a hostile East German action 
restricting access routes into West Berlin. 
Other studies are being made of the possible 


effects of an embargo on tool steels or steel — 


plate shipments to East Germany. Without 
steel, hundreds of East German factories 
would face shutdowns and the Soviet Zone’s 
entire industrial output would be en- 
dangered. 

“Selective controls have an appeal to us,” 
“You wouldn’t 
have to cut off much of the trade to cause 
serious disruptions to East German 
industry.” 

A British diplomatic official concurs: “‘No- 
body likes the idea of sanctions, but there is 
no doubt that such sanctions are better than 
nuclear war.” 

Present East German-West German trade 
now amounts to about $500 million in goods 
in both directions annually. This is equal 
to only about 2.4 percent of West Germany’s 
total but is some 11 percent of East Ger- 
many’s foreign trade. Moreover, it involves 
commodities such as hard coal, machinery 
and chemicals in addition to steel which the 
Red state cannot easily obtain elsewhere. 

There are other economic weapons in the 
allied grab bag. For instance, East Germany 
has transportation weaknesses; it depends 
on using West German rail cars for much of 
its external trade shipments and has a simi- 
lar dependence on West German barges 
which traverse its waterways. Also import 
restrictions by the West could reduce East 
German earnings of foreign exchange, re- 
ducing its ability to buy goods outside the 
Communist bloc. If need be, trade em- 
bargoes could be extended beyond East Ger- 
many to include the whole Communist group 
of countries, although the difficulty of such 
a blockade inevitably would mount as its 
scope was extended. . | 


Queen for a Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
history of our country, many people have 
lived to be 100 or more years. 

Rarely, however, have centenarians 
lived their complete lifetimes in one 
community. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
one such individual—Mrs. Fredarika Ul- 
brech—a 100-year resident of Trempea- 
leau County, Wis. 


August 8 


For her birthday on August 13, her 
friends and neighbors are planning an 
open house celebration. : 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished a heartwarming article by Mrs. 
L. E. Danuser, entitled “Queen for a 
Day.” Reflecting the life and work of 
Mrs. Ulbrech—rooted deep in the heart 
of Wisconsin—and our country—I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


GaLE AREA WOMAN Lives 100 YEARS IN 
TREMPLO 


(By Mrs. L. E. Danuser) | 


GALESVILLE, Wis.—Many people have 
lived to be 100 or more years, but surely very 
few have lived an entire century in one 
county. 

That is the life of Mrs. Fredarika Ulbrech 
of West Prairie who on Sunday, August 13, 
will be queen for a day as she observes her 
100th birthday. 

Mrs. Ulbrech, better known as Rika to her 
family and many friends, was born August 
14, 1861, in a log cabin in Trout Run Valley 
a few miles southeast of Arcadia in Trem- 
pealeau County. Mrs. Ulbrech lived on the — 
home place until her marriage in 1884 and 
then moved with her husband, Herman, just 
a few miles away to his farm at the head of 
Trout Run Valley. 

Her only other move in 100 years of life 
was shortly after World War I when the Ul- 
brechs sold their homestead and moved to 
West Prairie, just off Highway 53 between 
Galesville and Winona. She’s still in Trem- 
pealeau County. 

Mrs. Ulbrech’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kiekhoefer, emigrated to the United | 
States in 1854 in an old windjammer sailing 
vessel, taking 3 months for the voyage. The 
family traveled westward to the end of the 
rail line at Milwaukee, meeting en route the 
Ulbrech family and becoming lifelong friends 
with them. The two families made the per- 
flous journey together from Milwaukee to 
western Wisconsin in covered wagons pulled 
by ox teams and settled on neighboring 
homesteads. They were among the first set- 
tlers in the entire region. 

Education in Rika’s childhood was pretty 
much of the catch-as-catch-can variety, 
which is to say sketchy at the best. The 
schools were rough-hewn, the books meager 
and the teaching altogether amateurish. 
The teachers, it was said, were often scarcely 
more educated than their pupils. But the 
old German families instilled in their chil- 
dren a love of learning, and Rika was a quick 
and ready learner. Since her earliest child- 
hood she has read and studied, and she has 
retained most of what she learned. 

Rika was the fifth of eight children born 
to the Kiekhoefers, and the only other child 
of the family still living is a sister, Miss 
Tena, now 93, who still makes her home in 
Arcadia. Another sister, Miss Matilda, died 
in 1952 at the age of 87. These three out- 
lived their brothers and sisters by many 
years. 

All five of the children born to Rika are 
still living. Mrs. Oscar (Lena) Wenger, 
lives near Arcadia and rarely misses a day 
that she doesn’t call her mother; Roy, mar- 
ried and farming nearby, calls on his mother 
daily, as does Kervin, youngest of the family, 
who also farms in the neighborhood; and liv- 
ing with their mother are Allan, who works 


the home farm, and Miss Mae, who gave up 


her career as a registeréd nurse to care for 
her mother. 

There is only one grandchild, Gary Ul- | 
brech, of Winona, and his children, Terry and 
Tony, represent the fourth generation of 
Ulbrechs in America. Ulbrech died in 1937. 


a Think of it. Today it takes about 10 
} pounds of feed, on the average, to produce 
Sg | 1 pound of gain in beef cattle, according to 
j But if the best methods and rations pres- 
5 | ently available are used, 1 pound of beef 
3 cattle gain can be produced with only 8% 
sf pounds of feed. And research is continuing 
to narrow the gap. 
; New machinery, new hybrid seeds and 
if _ breeds, new fertilizers, new insecticides, bet- 
: ter soil and water conservation, more 
‘| efficient feeds and medicines, improved ir- 
rigation, rural electrification—all these have 
wrought a revolution since the days when 
. my mother’s people broke the sod of western 
country a man has to be a devout believer 
| and something of a gambler to live off the 
land. Any farming or ranching enterprise 
| in our high and windy region is a risky : 
| 
| 
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Although she has lived in Trempealeau 
County for 100 years, Mrs. Rika is not an al- 
ways-stay-at-home. Within the past month 


she has made little trips, once to Rochester, 


Minn., for a visit of several days, and, more 
lately, to Galesville on a shopping trip and to 
Winona to sit for her portrait. 

Alert and active, Mrs. Ulbrech is satin 
her long life to the fullest. She reads, 
sews, writes letters, and performs the lighter 
household chores, handicapped mostly by a 
slight loss of hearing. But she loves tele- 
vision and her favorite program is the Law- 
rence Welk show, and her favorite performer 
on the Welk show is Jim Roberts when he 
sings “I Believe.” 

How has she managed to be so spry at 
the century mark in her life? Mrs. Rika is 
unable to say. “Nothing special that I know 
of,” she says. 

She misses services at the Centerville 
Methodist Church occasionally, but only 
when the weather is extremely bad or when 
- she feels “out of so 

Mrs. Ulbrech treasures an old walnut 
dresser given her by her husband’s mother, 
and she still retains a chair which her parents 
bought her in Milwaukee and took with them 
to their pioneer homestead. 

But most of all, Mrs. Ulbrech treasures a 
letter of congratulations she received last 
year on her 99th birthday from Mrs. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

Women of the Centerville Methodist 
Church are arranging an open house for the 
100th birthday celebration, with the assist- 
ance of the Ulbrech family. 


Keep Strong, or Else You Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday the Washington Post carried in 
its sports section an article which should 
have been front page news in every news- 
paper across the country. It was an ac- 
count of the message delivered to the 
_ football writers of America by President 
Kennedy’s special consultant on youth 
fitness, Charles “Bud’’ Wilkinson, of 
Oklahoma. | 

In his compelling appeal for a more 
effective national fitness program in this 
country, Coach Wilkinson borrowed from 
Grantland Rice’s famous poem, “The 
Final Answer,” to warn the Nation: 

Remember what I’ve told you: Keep 
strong, or else you die. 


Because of its timeliness, I am making. 


this entire article a part of my remarks 
in the REcorp. 

At CHICAGO MEETING—WILKINSON TELLS 
WRITERS: “Ir FITNESS Is A JOKE, THIS 
CouNTRY HasS Hap IT”’ 


(Eprror’s Note.—Bud Wilkinson read the 
following poem by the late Grantland Rice to 
the Football Writers of America yesterday in 
Chicago: ) 

THE FINAL ANSWER 
This is the word I bring you, from jungle and 
from town; 

From city street where weary feet are seek- 
ing vague renown 

From cotton fields to northern snows, or 
where the west winds cry, 

This is the word I bring you: — strong or 
else you die. 


_Remember what I’ve told you: 
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They speak of battle’s finish, they talk of 
peace to come; 

They cheer for songs supplanting the bugle 
and the drum; 

They think of dreams in clover, beneath a 
cloudless sky. 

Remember what I tell you: Keep strong or 
else you die. 


Peace on this wartorn planet? I want it 
understood— 

I like a cheerful neighbor, but give me some 
hardihood. 

Give me the fiber needed to face what lies 
ahead, 

To make good for the living. to make up for 
the dead. 


The easy road is over, for in this swarming 
hive, 

Those who can take a beating are those what 
will survive. 

We've ripped a pleasant planet, it’s too late 

Row to sigh. 

“Keep strong, 

or else you die.”’ 
(By Dave Brady) 

Cuicaco, August 4.—Bud Wilkinson, special 
consultant to President Kennedy on youth 
fitness, today told the Football Writers of 
America: “If physical fitness is a joke, this 
country has hadit.” 

Wilkinson spoke in the Bernard Shaw room 
at the Sherman Hotel, named, of course, 
after one of the great intellectuals in our 
culture. 

“I have asked the astronauts to make TV 
appearances to help us because of their ob- 
vious qualifications. 

“You know what Gus Grissom told me? 

“*We're not fit because we’re astronauts; 
we're astronauts only because we're fit.’”’ 

After the speech, two sports writers, Fur- 
man Bisher of the Atlanta Journal and Bob 
Broeg of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch began 
doing pushups on the floor, completing 30 to 
the surprise of their colleagues. 

Warren Giese, athletic director at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina and a longtime 
fitness buff, was visibly impressed by Wil- 
kinson’s plea. 

“He’s a great man,” Giese said, and later 
asked Wilkinson if he could head up a state- 
wide program in South Carolina. 


Forthright Wilkinson, who is also athletic 
‘director at Oklahoma, admitted that only 


326 of 10,000 students there participate in 
athletics because there are no programs for 
any but the varsity men. 

' He suggested that writers appeal to school 
superintendents and PTA groups because 25 
percent of all Americans are in schools. 

He outlined a program to be set in motion 
in public and private schools: 

Each school has the responsibility to make 
a health appraisal of every child. | 

Schools through simple tests should iden- 
tify the underdeveloped child who then 
should be required to participate in a reme- 
dial program. 

Schools should have physical education 
programs based on testing at the start of each 
term and again at the end so each child 
knows where he stands. 

Wilkinson said one of his three sons would 
be horribly knock-kneed today if an early 
examination had not resulted in corrective 
exercises. 

““My boy had to wear triangles in his shoes 
for years, but he’s glad today he did it,” 
Wilkinson said. 

In response to a question from the floor, 
Wilkinson said that Little League baseball 
was not the answer to fitness programs for 
the young. 

“Suppose a boy is a leftfielder and no balls 
are hit to him and he either strikes out or 
walks in all his times at bat? What exercise 
does he get?’’ 

At a later meeting, the Ford Motor Co. 
announced to the writers that it was spon- 
scoring a nationwide competitive program for 
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6- to 10-year-olds “‘to create interest in sports 
and physical fitmess * * *.” 

It will be known as punt, pass, and (place) 
kick and will be conducted in cooperation 


with the National Football League. The $2 


million project will involve regional and na- 
tional competition. 


Pending Tax Legislation in Respect to 
Withholding on Dividends and Interest 


EXTENSION OF = REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include letters from two savings banks 
in our great city of Buffalo, N.Y., in 
reference to tax proposals which are now 
pending in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The letters follow: 


BUFFALO SAVINGS BaNK, 
Buffalo, N.Y., August 4, 1961. 
Hon. THADDEUs J. DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Dutski: Having spent over 25 
years in the savings bank industry as an 
employee of Buffalo Savings Bank I am both 
interested and concerned with pending tax 
legislation in respect to withholding on divi- 
dends and interest. 

I do not feel that the proposed system of 
withholding offers the best solution to the 
Treasury’s problem of collecting taxes due 
on interest and dividend income. While I 
do not propose that this income should 
escape taxation it is my opinion that the 
suggested method of collecting the tax is 
unfair, unworkable, and economically un- 
sound. 

It is an established fact that the savings 
of millions of Americans are put to work by 
the savings banks of the country to finance 
the building of homes, the expansion of in- 
dustry, and the construction of roads, 
schools, and public projects. The proposed 
legislation will directly effect this invest- 
ment program by substantially reducing 
funds available for lending. It is estimated 
that roughly $2 million will be withheld by 
the savings banks and paid to the Treasury 
in the first year of operation. This will par- 
ticularly hurt capital formation since it will 
collect the tax from savings rather than 
from current funds. Other investment 
media such as series E bonds and tax- 
exempt securities with tax-deferring or tax- 
free features will become more attractive for 
savers, causing a contraction in funds avail- 

able for long-term investment by savings 
banks. 

It is quite possible that the cost of collect- 
ing this tax both for the and the 
savings banks will far outweigh the benefits 
expected from the plan. 

Savings banks serve many small deposit- 
ors. An analysis of depositors accounts at 
Buffalo savings bank reveals that over 163,000 
or 74 percent have balances of $2,500 or less. 
The amount withheld on these accounts 
would average only 69 cents per quarter or 
$2.76 annually. When the amount of paper 
work involved in processing this huge vol- 
ume of small items from more than 500 sav- 
ings banks is taken into consideration it 
appears that the system will be both costly 


and unworkable. Added to this will be the 


problem of confusion and misunderstanding 
on the part of the average taxpayer, the task 


~ 
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of quarterly refunding on the part of the 
Treasury, and the almost impossible job of 

matching many small amounts withheld with 
the correct taxpayer without some system of 
positive identification. 

It is my belief that the least complicated 
and most economical method for assuring 
collection of this tax is through an expanded 
and more diligent use of information pres- 
ently reported by us on form 1099. The 
present information return possibly com- 
bined with some form of taxpayer identifi- 
cation system would present a much more 


workable and economical solution to the - 


problem. 
I trust that you will give full considera- 
tion and study to the many problems that 


Erre County Savincs Bank, 
Buffalo, N.Y., July 31, 1961. 
Hon. THapprvus J. DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 

ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I strongly urge you to seek modi- 
fication of the Treasury Department’s rec- 
ommendation on income taxation of mutual 
savings banks. I believe the Department, 
in its comparison of “oranges and apples,” 
has completely overlooked the fundamental 
distinctions of purpose and operation of 
savings banks and commercial banks and 
the differences in legal privileges and powers 


force savings banks to completely change 
their character or merge into commercial 
banks or liquidate—a step which in any 
case would discourage thrift and deny to our 
economy a valuable source of savings for 


housing. 


We are prevented by law from competing 
effectively for savings in every respect ex- 
cept that of the amount of interest dividend 
payable on deposits (and even that is re- 
stricted by regulation). Specifically: 

1. We cannot offer to the public the con- 
venience of an adequate system of branch 
offices (each of the three savings banks in 
Buffalo are limited by law to three city of- 
fices and one suburban office—the commercial 
banks have no legal limit in number and in 
Buffalo now maintain 73 city offices and 29 
suburban offices). 

2. We cannot i the earnings realized 
from high yielding consumer credit and busi- 
ness loans. 

3. We cannot accept checking accounts 
and create earnings on cost-free demand 
deposits. 

4. We cannot offer trust, custodial and the 
other normal banking services which make 
@ one-stop, all purpose, department store 
type financial institution. 

Based on projected income for 1961, this 
bank, like others, would be forced to give 
up its only competitive advantage and re- 
duce its dividend rate in order to make the 
statutory transfer of earnings to surplus and 
still pay the recommended tax. Such a re- 
duction would be necessary even though cur- 
rent regulatory restrictions on dividends are 


below competing rates in other States. 


Even today savings banks are experiencing 
@ very slow growth in comparison to that of 
eommercial banks and Federal savings and 
loan associations. The recommended tax 
formula would further hamper such growth 
and probably cause deceleration. The effect 


of this would ultimately force the results 


referred to at the beginning of this letter. 

I am confident that there is a middle 
ground which can satisfy the needs of the 
Treasury as well as preserve an industry 
which has, for over 100 years, and should 
continue, to serve the economy of the coun- 
try well. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Swirt. 
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Founder’s Day Commemorating the 125th 


Anniversary of the Incorporation of 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Was Observed 
August 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT. ATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 « 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, August 7, 1961, at 10 a.m. east- 
ern daylight time, it was my pleasure to 
deliver the following at the Founder’s 
Day celebration at Hollidaysburg, Pa., in- 
cident to the 125th anniversary of the 
incorporation of that community. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

It is pleasing to be invited to participate 
in the Founder’s Day celebration commemo- 
rating the 125th anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the borough of Hollidaysburg. 

This community holds precious memories 
for the Van Zandt family because it was 
the birthplace of my late mother, Mrs. 
Katherine Smith Van Zandt, and also the 
scene of her marriage. 

During my boyhood days I recall my 
mother expressing continued love for Holli- 
daysburg and Gaysport—where she spent her 
girlhood days. 

Mother took great delight in telling us of 
her activities and in doing so she always dis- 
played a trace of homesickness for the Holli- 
daysburg area. 

Mother often spoke of the early history of 
Hollidaysburg—reminding us children that 
my grandfather, George B. Van Zandt, 
worked as a driver on the old Portage Canal. 

Those who planned this Hollidaysburg 
Founder’s Day celebration—commemorating 
125 years of community incorporation—are 
to be heartily congratulated. 

Today we should be reminded that 
towns—like individuals and like nations— 
wrestle daily with the conflicts between the 
old and the new in our culture. 

It is important that we not neglect this 
thought in our moment of celebration. 

It is important that we not turn our backs 
on the historical facts that surround the 
founding and incorporation of Hollidaysburg. 

This is an appropriate time to increase our 
awareness of our past—and of our heritage. 

Thus we will be better equipped to build 
for the future on a solid foundation. 

It is good to get together like this to cele- 
brate this 125th anniversary. 

But I hope this anniversary means much 
more. 

I hope it is an opportunity to take time 
out from our hectic lives to reflect and to 
appreciate. 

This is something we Ameicans do far too 
seldom. 

We are so busy making a living that we 
take too little time to reflect on the sources 
of our lives. 

We are striving so valiantly to get ahead— 
to get on with the business of the day— 
that we often do not pay sufficient attention 
to where we are going—or otnere 
have been. 

We become so accustomed to savin frée- 
dom, and money, and opportunity, that we 
take little or no time to reflect on the sources 
of our freedom, our wealth, our opportunity. 

We tend to take our towns for granted 
and take too little time to appreciate them. 

This 125th anniversary gives us an oppor- 
tunity to stop for a moment; to step back 
and take a long look at Hollidaysburg—to 
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reflect on its beginnings and appreciate it 
a little more. 
The year 1836—the year that Hollidaysburg 


- was incorporated—was a year of advancement 


in our Nation. 

It was also a year of unrest in a relatively 
new Nation. 

In 1836 more than 500 abolition societies 
were active in the Northern States. 

The first cargo of grain from Chicago ar- 
rived at Buffalo for shipment by the Erie 
Canal. 

David Bruce had invented the typecasting 
machine that year. 

Disunion among the States was prophesied. 

Texas declared her independence of Mexico. 

Samuel Colt patented a revolver that be- 
came an important weapon in the Mexican 
war. 

It was known in those days as the six- 
shooter. 

In 1836 William Homes McGuffey began 
publication of his Readers with his “First 
Reader” and “Second Reader.” 

Martin Van Buren was elected President 
that year. 

The Whigs had distributed their votes 
among favorite sons—hoping to throw the 
election into the House of Representatives. 

But such was not the case. 

However, Richard M. Johnson was chosen 
Vice President by the Senate of the United 
States—no candidate having received the 
electoral majority. 

These are only a few of the events that 
occurred in 1836. 

I mention them to give us a flavor of our 
national setting—the year that Hollidays- 
burg was incorporated. 

Actually, the first settlement was made 
here in 1768—as your historical records will 
show. 

It has been recorded that in the year 1768 
Adam Holliday said to his brother, William, 
as he drove a stake into the ground on the 
hill above the Juniata River: 

“Whoever is alive a hundred years after 
this will see a considerable sized town here— 
and this will be near about the middle of it.” 

Fifty years after Adam Holliday had driven 


the stake and made his prediction—a small | 


village had sprung up and his children were 
enjoying the advantages of a civilized com- 
munity—the result of their deceased father’s 
labor. 

In 1819 the pike came through. 

The canal was completed to Hollidaysburg 


_in 1832 and the first boat run was made that 


year. 

The portage railroad was completed the 
following year—1833. 

The Holliday brothers—Adam and Wil- 
liam—did not originally intend to locate 
here. 

Their original plans were to go to the 
Allegheny Valley near Kittanning. 


But the beauty of Blair county appealed 


to them too strongly to be resisted and they 
resolved to settle here. 

Adam Holliday purchased 1,000 acres of 
land on the eastern side of the river—in- 
cluding all of the site of Hollidaysburg. 

His brother, William, obtained a like 
amount on the western side where Gaysport 
now stands. 

This land was bought from descendants of 
William Penn. 

The price paid has been said by some to 
have totaled 5 pounds Sterling per hundred 


-acres—equal to $220.20 for each thousand 


acre tract. 

Each brother built a log house on his 
tract—as both were men of families. 

They resided on this land for many years. 

Apparently, William kept his until death, 
but Adam was dispossessed of his on account 
of some imperfection in his title. 

He was paid for it, however, by the Gov- 
ernment some time after the Revolution, 
receiving $17,000 or $18,000 which “made him 
@ very rich man for this region at that 
time.” 
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You will recall that Adam and William 
Holliday were Irish immigrants and came 
here at_a time when Indians were still fight- 
ing white encroachment. 

These first settlers and those who followed 
were in search of farming land and agricul- 
ture was their major attention. 

The coal in the mountains and the iron 
ore in the valleys were unknown and un- 
sought—until the beginning of the 19th 
century. | 

Timber from which fortunes were made in 
after years was only desirable for fuel and 
for the few logs necessary to construct the 
humble homes or make rails to enclose the 
fields cleared by the power of much hard 


labor. 


The first factories established in this new 
country were saw and grist mills, but were 
very small and insignificant in comparison 
with those of a later day and were run by 
water power. 

A saw mill that would cut 2,000 feet of 
boards in a day was a good one for those 
times. 

The grist mills ground from morning un- 
til night to make three to four barrels of 
flour. 

As to the location of the first houses 
erected—authorities differ and it is doubt- 
ful that the exact truth can now be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. U. J. Jones—writing a “History of the 
Juniata Valley” in 1855 says that “Adam 
Holliday’s house stood about where the 
American House now stands.” 

H. H. Snyder, esquire, writing some 25 
years later located it on the southwest corner 


of Allegheny and Montgomery Streets. 


Adam Holliday died at or near Hollidays- 
burg in 1801, leaving two children—a son, 
John, and a daughter, Jane. 

The latter married William Reynolds of 
Bedford County. 

John Holliday lived the greater part of his 
life here and here he died in 1843. 

He had a family of 10 children. 

Today as we pay tribute to Adam Holli- 
day—the beloved founder of Hollidaysburg. 
We are reminded that among the fifth gen- 
eration descendents of Adam Holliday is 
Hon. Joseph R. Holliday, a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature representing 
Blair County. 

Therefore we salue him on this memorable 
occasion as the last male descendant of 
Adam Holliday. 

Together with his wife, Mrs. Joseph R. 


‘Holliday, his daughter, and a sister and 


niece living in Indianapolis, Ind., assembly- 
man Joseph Holliday has shown keen and 
constant interest in all community pro- 


grams. 

He displayed special interest in project 

60, which was launched in i960 by local 
businessmen and which proved highly suc- 
cessful as a community program designed to 
beautify the business district of Hollidays- 
burg, the county seat of Blair County. 
The exact date at which Hollidaysburg 
was laid out is in some doubt, but it was 
prior to the beginning of the 19th century, 
probably about 1790. 

Whatever may have been the date, the 
original plot contained but 90 lots—60 by 
180 feet in size and the streets were Alle- 
gheny, Walnut, and Montgomery. 

A diamond was formed by taking 30 feet 


off the end of each of the 4 lots cornering 


there. — 

Hollidaysburg did not grow rapidly at first. 

In 1814 there were but three houses, a 
smal] store, and a blacksmith shop. 

In 1830 it was not nearly so large or im- 
portant a village as Frankstown, but when 
the canal was completed and the great basin 
and terminus located at Hollidaysburg, the 
place immediately began to grow. 

By the time the year 1836 arrived, the 
year of incorporation, it was a very impor- 
tant town. 


The Hollidaysburg Sentinel and Hunting- 
don, Cambria, and Bedford County Demo- 
crat—the first issue of which was published 
in October 1835—in a descriptive article 
noted that the population was 1,200 and that 
no town in the interior of Pennsylvania 
enjoyed more advantages than Hollidays- 
burg. 

The story of the first unified transporta- 
tion system across our Commonwealth is an 
interesting one. : 

The Portage Railroad between Johnstown 
and Hollidaysburg was the key link in this 
advancing means of travel. 

Spurred by the completion of the Erie 
Canal in 1825, the Pennsylvania Legislature 
in 1826 authorized construction between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh of a complete 
system of rail-water transportation. 

It was completed in 1834. 

The Portage Railroad was an ingenious 
system of levels and inclined planes over the 
mountains between Hollidaysburg and 
Johnstown. 

It connected the eastern and the western 
canal terminals. 

Canal boat cargo and passengers were 
transferred to railroad cars. 

These were drawn along a series of levels 
and inclined planes to the summit; the proc- 
ess was then reversed until the cars reached 
the terminal of the other canal. 

By 1840 boats were being hauled in sec- 
tions and were reassembled at the Portage 
terminals. 

Accounts of this sranaparthtten system in- 
dicate that the 10 inclined planes had a 
total length of 4.38 miles, overcoming 2,007 
fett of elevation. 

The high point on the summit level was 
1,172 feet above the canal basin at Johns- 
town and 1,399 feet above Hollidaysburg. 

The rails were of pine or oak—capped with 
a flat iron bar. 


Cables were at first made of thick rope—_ 


later of wire. 

Two stationary engines—one for emer- 
gency—stood at the top of each plane. 

On the levels horses were first used and 
were not entirely displaced by locomotives 
until 1851. 

At its most efficient period the old portage 


entailed 33 power changes and was easily 


disrupted by winter ice or spring floods. 

In 1857 the line was purchased by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Charles Dickens and his wife visited 
America in 1842 and in his writings we find 
a vivid description of his travel on the old 
portage. 

I quote it in part, as follows: 

“Occasionally the rails were laid upon the 
extreme verge of a giddy precipice; and look- 
ing from the carriage; window—the traveler 
gazes sheer down, without a stone or scrap 
of fence between, into the mountain depths 
below. It was very pretty traveling thus 
at a rapid pace along the heights of the 
mountains in a keen wind, to look down into 
a valley full of light and softness; catching 
glimpses, through the treetops, of scattered 
cabins; men in their shirt sleeves, looking on 
at their unfinished houses, planning out to- 
morrow’s work; and we riding, onward, high 
above them, like a whirlwind. It was amus- 


ing too, when we had dined, and rattled down 


a steep pass, having no other moving power 
than the weight of the carriages themselves, 


to see the engine, released long after us, 


come buzzing down alone, like a great in- 
sect, its back of green and gold so shining 
in the sun. It stopped short of us. When 
we reached the canal, and, before we left 
the wharf, went panting up this hill again, 


. with the passengers who had waited our ar- 


rival for the means of traversing the road 
by which we had come.” | 

The historic canal began to fall into disuse 
soon after the completion of the railroad. 
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In a few years more it was entirely aban- 
doned as a channel of commerce. 

The water stood stagnant within its banks 
until a few years later when it was drained 
off and the embankments broken down. 

The stone in the locks was taken away 
for other uses. 

We are told the line is now only faintly 
traceable through Blair County. 

But the old portage had lived a good 
and useful life and had been the means of 
bringing this town into full statue as an 
incorporated community. 

Hollidaysburg had joined the ranks of the 
villages, towns, and cities which have so 
richly endowed our commonwealth with the 
reputation of abundant opportunity for in- 
dividual advancement. 

From the very beginning of our Nation's 
history Pennsylvania’s growth was rapid. 

We are reminded that on the eve of the 
American Revolution Pennsylvania was the 
third largest Colony—though next to the 
last to be founded. 

Hollidaysburg and its leaders in all walks 
of life have joined with countless other citi- 
zens through the years to furnish leadership 
in social, cultural, economic, and spiritual 
matters. 

We should respect and appreciate all the 
good that came from those who found their 
homes in this town in the years that have 
passed. 

We should lift them high in this moment 
of recollection. 

We should absorb their courage, their 
faith, their assurance, their willingness to 
labor, their ability to make changes and to 
walk in new paths. | 

No man can see an inch beyond the pres- 
ent but a careful observation of the pres- 
ent, together with a thoughtful study of the 
past, can furnish a basis for a bright and 
successful future. 


C. & O. Canal National Historical Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate passed S. 77 for the estab- 
lishment of the C. & O. Canal National 
Historical Park. Although enactment 
of this legislation would provide for a 
15,000-acre park in the vicinity of our 
Nation’s Capital, the bill is much more 
than a mere local measure, and this 
fact was recognized yesterday in an edi- 
torial in the New York Times. This edi- 
torial was timely, succinct, and to the 
point. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

_There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be a in the REconp, 
as follows: 

Tue C. & O. CANAL 

The Beall bill to create a national histori- 
cal park along the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
is making rapid and constructive progress 
in the Senate. 

While the narrow C. & O. route along the 
Potomac River is already under some pro- 
tection as a National Monument, that desig- 
nation was merely a crucial stopgap, ordered 
by President Eisenhower, to save the canal 
itself and a narrow strip along it from de- 
struction. But the canal area should be a 
park, with enough space along the 165-mile 
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waterway to provide for public recreation 
and enjoyment. This is what the Senate 
now provides, allowing the Government 
to spend up to $1.5 million for 10,200 acres 
to add to the present holdings of 4,800 acres. 
In the House the Mathias bill, with simi- 
lar provisions, has not yet been reported. 
‘There is some talk of a compromise that 
would limit action this year to changing the 
status of the canal from a monument to a 
park, which would be almost meaningless. 
Certainly Members of the House must real- 
ize that this enormous natural area will serve 
the recreation needs of a large part of the 
East. It should not be considered merely as 
just another park for the capital, as some 
legislators are inclined to look at it. 
Washington needs it, but so do the rest 
of us. And to wait longer to buy the neces- 
sary acreage can only mean paying more for 
it in the long run. 


Impact of Communist Policy on World 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev’s 1961 draft pro- 
gram for the Communist Party has 
evoked a great deal of interest, and con- 
cern, not only in the United States, but 
around the globe. 

For the most part, the recommenda- 
tions contain little new in Communist 
policy. However, it does attempt to more 
clearly redefine—and refine—most major 
- aspects of the Soviet system. 

Because of its significance, we need to 
carefully evaluate it in terms of its im- 
pact on world affairs, particularly on 
world peace. 

Also, wé need to keep this doctrinaire 
statement in perspective—particularly, 
this means the correcting of distortions 
about the United States. According to 
Mr. Khrushchev, for example, our free 
_ society—with the highest, and still rising, 
standards of living in world history—is 
declining, instead of progressing far 
ahead of the Communists. 

Obviously, this is ridiculous. 

Unless we refute the allegations, how- 
ever, such lies may stand as truth in the 
world mind. 

— On Sunday the Washington Post pub- 

lished an article by J. A. Livingston, en- 
titled “Americans Stray Way Off Our 
Marx.” Reviewing, and refuting, a num- 
ber of Mr. Khrushchev's distortions, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS StRAy Way Orr Our Marx 

(By J. A. Livingston) — 

Maybe you dont know it, but this is 
America: 

“The growth and development of society 
are accompanied by the growing discontent 
of the working people and by a sharpening of 
the (working people’s) class struggle _* 
the (capitalist) exploiters. | 
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“Social inequality is more and 
more marked, the gulf between the haves_ 
and have-nots is widening, and the suffer-_ 
ings and privations of the millions grow 
worse. 

“Unemployment is rising, the living stand- 
ard is dropping. 

“The purchasing power of society falls 
short of the expansion of production and 
leads periodically to destructive economic 
crises. Crises and periods of industrial stag- 
nation, in turn, are still more ruinous and 
lead more rapidly to a relative, and some- 
times an absolute, deterioration of the con- 
dition of the working class.” 

That is how America and other capitalist 
or bourgeois countries are described in the 
text to be presented to the 22d Congress of 
the Communist Party in Moscow in October. 

VOLUNTARISM IN THE U.S.S.R. 

A shabby world, indeed, compared to the 
glorious Socialist world projected by Marx 
and Lenin, which is described in these 
terms: 


“In a historically brief period, without out- | 


side help, the Soviet Union built up a large- 
scale modern industry.” 

Question: Are sales of complete U.S. plants 
and machine tools during the thirties and 
the virtual gift of lend-lease machinery and 
other equipment during and after World 
War II not outside help? 

“Led by the party, aided and fully sup- 
ported by the working class, the peasantry 
took the road to socialism. Millions of small 
individual farms went into voluntary associ- 
ation to form collective farms.” | 

Comment: To achieve this voluntary as- 
sociation, Stalin sent thousands of recalci- 
trant farmers to concentration camps; farm- 
ers slaughtered livestock rather than socialize 
cattle, horses, and other animals. 

“Socialist democracy includes the political 
freedom of speech, the press, the right to 
elect and be elected, and the social right to 
work, to rest, to education, to material secu- 
rity in old age and in illness and disability. 
Socialist democracy does not merely proclaim 
the rights of the people, but makes it really 
possible for the people to exercise them. 


Soviet society insures the _ liberty of the 


individual.” 

Observation: Yet, East eennne flee West, 
seldom do West Germans seek the sanctuary 
of communism. 


SAVINGS, HOMES, AND STOCES 


Such is the double image Communists 
project—of themselves and the outer world. 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev twice visited 
the United States. He has seen the lineup 
of automobiles outside factories and super- 
markets. He has noticed the wide variety 
of clothes, household wares, and foods in 
stores. And he has been plied with facts 
such as these: 

Three out of four families have automo- 
biles. Three out of four families have sav- 
ings accounts. Three out of five urban fam- 
ilies own their own homes (subject to mort- 
gages, of course). An even larger propor- 
tion of rural families are homeowners. 

Moreover, 14 percent of U.S. families own 
stocks in American corporations. This 
doesn’t mean that everyone is wealthy, or 
that most workers are shareholders. 

It does mean that more and more fam- 
ilies are able to put something aside for 
investment after their living expenses. In 
1955, only 1 U.S. family in 10 owned stocks, 
and in 1952 only 1 in 12, as against today’s 
1 in 7. 

AND WHERE ARE THE CRISES? 


More significantly, whereas one-third of 
the families in 1929 had buying power of 
about $2,000 at today’s prices, by 1947 that 
proportion had fallen to one-sixth, and to- 
day it’s down to one ineight. These include 
farm families, whose cash income is aug- 


mented by farm produce, retired couples, 
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who own their homes, and single persons 
just starting to earn their living. 

Furthermore, in spite of the recessions of 
1948-49, 1953-54, 1957-58, and 1960-61, real 
per capita income has risen 28 percent since 
1947, and more than doubled since the great 
depression. 

This hardly indicates that capitalism, as 
it’s practiced in the United States, is out- 
moded or failing to meet the needs of the 
people. 

But it is failing to comply with Commu- 
nist doctrine. Americans refuse to roll over 
and play dead according to the Marx-Lenin 
script. 

We haven’t had an economic depression 
since 1937-38 and no crisis Since 1929-33. 
We’re simply way off our Marx. 


A U.S. Polaris Submarine Named for 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I urged the Secretary of the 
Navy to designate one of our new Polaris 
missile-firing submarines in honor of a 
great American patriot, one who con- 
tributed immeasurably to the success of 
the American Revolution, the distin- 
guished Polish count, Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. One of our Polaris submarines, 
which will stand as our modern day 
sentinels of freedom against Communist 
aggression, has already been named in 
honor of another foreign patriot who 
served with distinction in the American 
Revolution, Lafayette. The naming of a 
second submarine in honor of the dis- 
tinguished Polish count would not only 
honor his great services to our cause of 
freedom and independence, but would 
underline the great contribution that all 
Americans of Polish extraction have 
made and are making to the history and 
development of our country. 

I was most pleased when Secretary 
Connally informed me that the name of 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski does in fact stand 
high on the list of those up for consid- 
eration when the decision with regard to 
the naming of new Polaris submarines 
is to be made. 

In that connection, demonstrating the 
wide interest which my proposal has © 


created among Polish-American organ- 


izations, I include the following resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by Swoboda 
Lodge No. 509 of the Polish National 
Alliance, Schenectady, Ney. The resolu- 
tion follows: 
Swosopa LopGe 509 RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted at a regularly held meeting of the 
Swoboda Lodge 509 on Sunday, May 14, 
1961, to be presented for consideration and 
adoption at the next regular meeting of 
Council No. 53 Polish National Alliance; 

*‘Whereas a number of Polaris submarines 
are now being constructed for the U.S. many 
and 

“Whereas it is traditional that submarines 

and other major vessels are given appropri- 
ate and distinguished names; and 
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“Whereas Gen. Casimer Pulaski, the great 


‘Polish patriot and general in the Continental 


Army during the American Revolution led 
the French and American cavalry during the 
seige of Savannah, Ga., and was mortally 
wounded at this seige; and 

“Whereas Americans of Polish ancestry 
will feel justly proud if one of the Polaris 
submarines were to carry the name of one 
of its most distinguished and honored sons 
and heroes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the proper governmental au- 
thorities be petitioned and urged to name a 
Polaris submarine General Casimer Pulaski; 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented for approval at the’ next regular meet- 
ing of Council No. 53, Polish National Alli- 
ance, at Schenectady, N.Y.; 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Presiding Officer of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 


tives, the Secretary of Defense, the Polish 


American Congress and the home office of 
the Polish National Alliance.” 
STANLEY J, BUZANOWSKI, 
Secretary. 
Victor P. SZYMANSKI, 
President. - 


House Small Business Activi- 


ties Cover Many Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, this is an- 
other of a series of reports on the many 
varied activities of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. Members may be in- 
terested in knowing that during the last 
few weeks the committee has been in- 
volved with such a variety of things as 
department stores, household movers, 
potatoes, tomatoes, and even saw the 
successful completion of an antitrust 
case which was initiated after the viola- 
tions were uncovered by committee in- 
vestigators. 

Mr. Speaker, these periodic reports 
are made so that Members may become 
acquainted with the many types of func- 
tions performed by the committee, and 
to avail themselves of the committee’s 
help if it is needed. Any Member facing 
small business problems in his district is 
urged to come to the committee for as- 
sistance. 

The following short summaries show 
the types of activities with which the 
committee has been involved or has seen 
to a successful conclusion recently: 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

In a case brought to the attention of the 
committee by a Congressman from a South- 
western State, a small businessman who 
owned and operated two small department 
stores, one as a partnership and the other 
as a corporation, had been refused a loan by 
the Small Business Administration because 
the combined annual sales of the two stores 
exceeded the size standards limitations im- 
posed by SBA regulations. The case was 
carefully reviewed and the committee rec- 
ommended that the small businessman effec- 
tively divest him himself of the sole owner- 
ship of the stock of the corporation in- 


area. 
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volved, in order that the two stores might be 
considered for loans on an individual basis 
rather than as an entity. This suggestion 
was followed, with the result that, after con- 
ferences with SBA officials, the Agency was 
able to approve separate loans, which were 
needed to permit the small businessman to 
expand his operations and employ a substan- 
tial additional number of people. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND HEARINGS 


At the request of several Members of the 
House, a special subcommittee of the Small 
Business Committee recently conducted an 
extensive investigation into alleged unfair 
pricing and marketing practices in the to- 
mato production and distribution industry 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. The in- 
vestigation disclosed extreme differences in 
the prices being paid to tomato growers and 
shippers and those being charged for to- 
matoes in the chain grocery stores in the 
As a result, a public hearing was held 
in the area by the special subcommittee to 
determine what action could be taken to 
save the many small businessmen who were 
suffering disastrous financial losses and 
failures as a result of the unfair practices. 
An abundance of testimony was received 
from the persons affected at various levels, 
as well as from buyers for the large chains. 
The printed record of the hearings were dis- 
tributed during the first week of August 
1961, and the report of the subcommittee’s 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations 


will be submitted to the full committee and 


transmitted to the House at an early date. 
At the instance of Members of the House, 
the same special subcommittee made an ex- 
tensive field investigation into complaints 
received by Congressmen from small potato 
growers and distributors with respect to al- 
leged discriminatory pricing practices in that 
field. This investigation unearthed a pic- 
ture almost identical to that disclosed in 
the tomato industry. The special subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry into the plight of small 


businessmen in this area is continuing and | 


a full report will be made to the House in 

the near future. 

Ort CoMPANIES GUILTY OF ANTITRUST VIOLA- 
TIONS UNCOVERED BY COMMITTEE HAVE 
BEEN FINED BY U.S. CourT 
During hearings held by the Small Busi- 

ness Committee in 1957, testimony was 

elicited to the effect that certain petroleum 
companies were following a policy of sug- 


gesting the retail prices to be charged for | 


gasoline by their lessees. This was called to 
the attention of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice with the result 
that, in 1958, a Federal grand jury indicted 
14 major oil companies for violation of the 
antitrust laws. The indictment charged 
that the alleged combination and conspir- 
acy had had the effect of increasing, fixing, 
and controlling the prices of gasoline; sup- 
pressing price competition between the de- 
fendants, and restraining interstate trade 
in gasoline. The defendants were ulti- 
mately brought to trial in the U.S. district 
court for the Northern District of Indiana, 
and 11 were found guilty. On June 1, 1961, 
the U.S. district court imposed fines totaling 
$425,000 against the defendants, which were 
assessed as follows: Standard Oil Co., $50,000 
and costs; Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc., $45,000 
and costs; Shell Oil Co., $465, and costs; 
The Texas Co., (or Texaco, Inc.), $45,000 and 
costs; Phillips Petroleum Co., $45,000 and 
costs; Cities Service Petroleum Co., $45,000 
and costs; the Ohio Oil Co. $45,000 and 
costes; Central West Oil Corp., $50,000 and 
costs; Hudson Oil Co. of Mllinois, Inc., 
$30,000 and costs; Tornado Oil Co., Inc., 
$20,000 and costs; Pacer Oil Co., Inc., $5,000. 

While the committee does not necessarily 
subscribe to the view that the success of a 
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the number of criminal tions of 
malefactors thereby, neverthe- 
less, it must be a source of satisfaction to 
those who were injured and financially dam- 
aged, that those who were guilty of illegal 
practices which were uncovered by the com- 
mittee have been subjected to judicial 
punishment. 
PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 

For some time our committee has been 
concerned with complaints of small business 
household movers concerning Department of 
Defense Directive 4500.27. Under this direc- 
tive, transportation Officers were authorized 
to award bonus shipments to carriers who 
provided “exceptionally high quality of serv- 
ice.” It also provided that “a preference 
for a carrier expressed by the property owner 
shall be honored.” 

Small business household movers com- 
plained that the bonus and preference pro- 
visions were harming them. The test of 
“exceptionally high quality of service” set 
up a subjective standard which permitted 
transportation officers to make their own de- | 
terminations. Valid objective criteria were 
completely lacking. Such subjective stand- 
ard frequently operated to the prejudice of 
the small business household mover. 


The use of “shall” appeared to give the 
owner of household goods the mandatory 
right to select his own carrier. The larger 
movers, who were known by name or reputa- 
tion to many of the owners of household 
goods, were frequently designated, to the 
detriment of the small Dusiness household 
movers who were unknown. 

Our committee brought this matter to the | 
attention of the Department of Defense, 
which unas deleted the bonus provisions from 
its directive and has changed “shall” to 
“may,” thereby making the preference pro- 
vision optional. 


Forgotten Point Roberts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the forgotten places of the United 
States is situated in my congressional 
district. It is Point Roberts, a peninsula 
jetting below the 49th parallel south of 
Ladner, B.C. To reach this part of my 
district, I have to travel overland 
through Canada. There is no commer- 
cial air or water transportation for pas- 
sengers across Boundary Bay which sep- 
arates Point Roberts from the rest of 
Washington State. 

It was 115 years ago that the Treaty 
of Washington set the boundary between 
the United States and British Columbia 
along the 49th parallel. During these 
years there has been peaceful relations 
between our neighbors to the north, with 
the possible exception of the Pig War on 
San Juan Island nearby. This arose over 
the shooting of a Hudson Bay Co. pig 
by an American and raised the question 
of jurisdiction over the island. Arbitra- 


tion of the terms of the Treaty of Wash- 


ington closed this issue forever and the 
Hudson Bay Co. moved to Victoria. 


2. 
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Point Roberts should not be the for- 
gotten place it is, because it was here 100 
years ago that a granite obelisk, first of 
a series of similar markers along the 
49th, was placed to define the boundary 
between the United States and Canada. 
These markers are the only sentinels 
that stand on this border. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald, in an editorial Thursday, July 
27, 1961, turned back the pages of North- 


west history to tell of the interesting 
events surrounding the placing of this 


obelisk. I believe this editorial is worth 

reading for it points out the symbolic 
and historical role of Point Roberts and 

its ~ eo and brings to light the exist- 

ence of a usually forgotten part of our 

country 

The editorial follows: 
TURNING BacK THE PaGEs OF OUR COLORFUL 
History 


The ceremonies at Point Roberts this Sun- 
day commemorating the establishment of 
the international border along the 49th par- 
allel a century ago serve to remind us of our 
colorful past and the fact that we in north- 
west Washington do claim a rich heritage of 
history. 

The events of 100 years ago—the Pig War 
episode and the San Juan dispute, the 
Treaty of Washington, 
American and British jurisdiction, the set- 
tling of Bellingham Bay—are interwoven 
into a rich fabric.of local and national his- 


Eight years ago, the centennial celebration 
which marked the settling of Bellingham 
Bay following the arrival of Henry Roeder 
and Russell Peabody was carried on in con- 
junction with Washington’s territorial cen- 
‘tennial. Roeder and Peabody had come to 
stay in December 1852, and Washington 
Territory achieved separate status in 1853 
when the country north of the Columbia 
River was detached from Oregon Territory. 

The Indian uprisings of that era resulted 
in the establishment of Fort Bellingham in 
1856, with Capt. George Pickett—who later 
led the famed southern charge at Gettys- 
burg—in command. From here, Pickett and 


his troops of D Company, 9th Infantry, were | 


sent to San Juan Island to bolster the Amer- 
ican position in the boundary dispute with 
England. 

Recently a group of Canadian navy cadets 
landed on San Juan to pay tribute to that 
international affair and, in a gracious ges- 
ture, spruced up the historic sites. Despite 
the term “Pig War”, the only shot fired was 
by Lyman Cutler, who killed a Hudson’s Bay 
Co. boar that was f in his po- 
tato patch. That incident sharpened the 
tense situation, but war was averted. 

_ Eventually, Emperor William I decided, as 
arbiter, that the international line ran on 
the other side of San Juan Island, and that 
the group belonged to the United States. 

Meanwhile, back on the 49th parallel— 
agreed upon by the 1846 Treaty of Wash- 
ington, D.C., as the international boundary 
from the top of the Rockies to tidewater— 
Boundary Commissioner Archibald Camp- 
bell and his surveying crew were placing 
the monuments along the imaginary line. 
‘The job was done in 1861, hence the cen- 
tennial nature of Sunday’s observance. 

Point Roberts, the starting point and west- 
ern end of the line, holds a 
unique geographical position because of the 

treaty establishing the 49th parallel. It is 
isolated from the rest of Whatcom County 
and the United States by Boundary Bay and 
its land access must be through Canada. 

Almost all of its summer homes are owned 

by Canadians. 


which delineated 
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But the several hundred year-round resi- 
dents are stanchly loyal to the Stars and 
Stripes, despite their inconvenient location 
and the closeness of their ties with Canada. 

For those who never have been to Point 
Roberts, Sunday should be a rewarding time 
to go. For they won’t just be putting 100 
interesting miles on thé speedometer. 
Rather, they will be traveling 100 years back- 
ward in time. 


Disease-Free Poultry Plan Outlined by 
Pathologist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, my 
State is vitally interested in and plays 
a substantial part in the poultry indus- 
try of the United States. Maine has long 
had a reputation for its high quality of 
hatching eggs, table eggs, broilers, and 
baby chicks. Our program of disease 
control is not current—we are extremely 
proud of our program which was estab- 
lished over 40 years ago. 

One of our distinguished poultry pa- 
thologists is Dr. Harold L. Chute, pro- 
fessor of animal pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. He is widely recog- 
nized for his outstanding work in poul- 
try diseases and on July 20, 1961, he pre- 
sented a talk to the APHF Congress and 
his remarks were published in the August 
2 issue of the Southeast Poultry Times. 
The consumer and those associated with 
the poultry industry have a deep interest 
in disease control in the industry. Be- 
cause of the excellent job being done by 
Dr. Chute and the outstanding record of 
the State of Maine, I insert into the 
Recorp the reprint of Dr. Chute’s re- 
marks. 

[front the Southeast Poultry Times, Aug. 
2, 1961] 
DISEASE-FREE POULTRY PLAN OUTLINED BY 
PATHOLOGIST 

The State of Maine is in a unique position 

in the poultry industry of the United States. 


It exports more hatching eggs to foreign 
countries than any other State in the coun- 


try. 

Maine is 11th in broiler production and 
almost all of these chicks come from Maine 
eggs and are hatched in Maine hatcheries. 
The industry is highly integrated encompass- 
ing all phases from hatching to feed mills 
and to processing and marketing. 

The State is also in a unique geographical 
position being bordered on two sides by 
Canada, one side by the Atlantic Ocean and 


on the cther side by the State of New Hamp- 


shire. There are only five main roads which 
lead into New Hampshire. 

Probably one of the greatest assets to the 
poultry industry, is a long history of good 
poultry disease control. Certain diseases in- 
cluding pullorum, typhoid, fowl pox, laryn- 
gotrachetis and psittacosis are rigidly con- 
trolled by the State department of agricul- 
ture through the division of animal indus- 
try. These diseases when diagnosed are sub- 
ject to quarantine and birds can only be sold 
for processing and cannot move to another 
farm. Coupled with this is State control 
over the use of live biologics so that live 
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virus products cannot be sold unless of 
proven use to the poultryman. : 

The State is also very proud of 40 years 
of control and practical eradication of pul- 
lorum and typhoid. 

Testings in 1921 showed 22.3 percent in- 
fection. No infection has been found in 
1961. | 

Recent practical examples of disease con- 
trol have been established. Only two exam- 
ples will be cited. 

Farm A received 5,700 chicks from PPLO- 
free stock and were reared in isolation from 
feed servicemen, feed dealers, other poultry- 
men, and other ages of birds. At pullorum- 
typhoid testing time all the birds were PPLO 
negative. Monthly tests have established 
that for 11 months they have remained free 
of this disease. 

Farm B was developed by building a new 
building with cement floor, insulated, central 
heating, bulk feed, screened doors and win- 
dows, and above all locked doors, and no per- 


- sons were allowed on the farm except the 


caretaker who lived in a trailer nearby. 

This flock has not been vaccinated and 
monthly blood samples for 6 months have 
revealed it to be PPLO free. The eggs were 
treated prior to hatching and the chicks in- 
jected at day-old with gallamycine—the ob- 
ject being to eliminate any residual PPLO 
infections. This flock was culled and se- 


lected at 10 weeks of age and without any 


special effort the culls dressed 4.26 pounds 
at the processing plant. This included both 
males and females. 
With the above history and facts, it is 
reasonable to assume that disease-free poul- 
flocks and eventually an area can be es- 
tablished in the State of Maine. A program 
designed for a cooperative effort between the 
poultryman, university, State department of 
agriculture, and Animal Disease Eradication 
Division of the USDA is being established. 
Poultrymen must provide a house with 
cement floors, screened windows and doors, 
locked doors, freedom from all visitors, serv- 
icemen, feedmen, salesmen, and neighbors. 
The farm must have bulk feed with outside 


filler pipes. The chicks, of course, must | 


come from NPIP clean eggs and the farm 
must be approved by a committee and reach 
the above standards. 


Want Freedom To Destroy Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
most of us were surprised and alarmed at 
the effrontry of the Communists to run 
ads in the leading newspapers across the 
country in the form of an open letter to 
the American people. 

I view with the utmost contempt the 
efforts of any Communist to address me 
or any other loyal American as “fellow 
American.” To have an organization 
dedicated to the destruction of freedom 
which follows the directive of Marx to 
“lie, lie, lie’ and “deceive, deceive, de- 
ceive,” cry out that it is being perse- 
cuted—that it only speaks for decency— 
is like having Satan claim to speak for 
Christ. All that honest Americans want 
is to compel Satan to identify himself as 
Satan and not as Christ: They must 
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come out in the open and register for 
what they are—enemies of freedom. 

I commend the Burlington (Wis.) 
Standard-Press for its editorial and ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

WANT FREEDOM To DESTROY FREEDOM 

A recent half-page ad which appeared in 
the Racine Journal-Times and other papers 
across the country was headed with the 
words, “An Open Letter to the American 
People.” It was followed by a lengthy plea 
against the outlawing or subverting of any 
type of organization or political party in the 


United States and it bore the distinctive 


signature, National Committee; Communist 
Party, U.S.A., 23 West 26th Street, New York 
10, N.Y. 

The ad, and the Journal-Times was care- 
ful to note that it was an ad even though 
it bore the structure of an editorial or fea- 
ture story, regarded itself with the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court (anti-Com- 
munist cases, June 5, 1961) which upheld the 
registration requirements of the McCarran 
Act of 1950 and the membership clause of 


the Smith Act of 1940. These acts stated in | 


part that the Government may license vol- 
untary associations and require a public an- 
nouncement of their membership and that it 
may imprison or fine members of these or- 
ganizations who are found guilty of intent 
to overthrow the Government. 

The Communists argue that these laws are 
unconstitutional in nature and that the 
Communists as “Americans want to maintain 
the constitutional rights to proceed in their 
own way toward their own new frontiers 
through the political parties and voluntary 
organizations of their own free choice.” They 
go further to state that the Supreme Court 
ruling imperils all organizations in this coun- 
try and could eventually destroy all who 
stand “for peace, economic security, and 
democratic rights—the trade unions, Social- 
ists, the Jews, the liberals.’’ 

These arguments and others forwarded in 
the ad are ridiculous. We are here concerned 
with, and only with, a group whose advocated 
aim is the control and domination of the 
world. The Communist Party advances 
socialism (rule by every man—every man 
equal) as their religion and yet they them- 
selves are controlled by a few men and they 
have annihilated millions of these “poten- 
tially equal men” in the name of world 
peace. Thus the first contradiction in their 
structure. 

To allow the Communist Party to oper- 
ate in this country without direct Govern- 
ment supervision is in direct contrast to 
the same Constitution which they use as 
the basis for their argument. It is a logical 
contradiction to give freedom to a group 
which advocates a denial of freedom and 
then to say that we are following the man- 
dates of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court acted justly, wisely, 
and in the best interests of this Nation when 
it made this decision and it is our hope that 
the United States will remain just that, and 
that all alien and subversive elements which 
plot its overthrow will soon be swept away. 
It is our hope that the Stars and Stripes will 
fly long after the hammer and sickle has been 
buried under. 


Dane-geld 


EXTENSION REMARES 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, July 31, 1961, I reminded my col- 


leagues that during the years since the 


end of World War I, the U.S. Govern- 


ment has given away over $90 billion in 
our so-called foreign aid program. In 
the near future, we will be asked to ex- 
tend this foreign aid giveaway program 
under a new name—AID. This time, 
we are being asked to give our approval 
to U.S. borrowing, over a period of 5 
years, $8.8 billion to finance a long- 
range handout program. 3 

I pointed out, also, that we are being 
blackmailed by the beneficiaries of that 
program—those foreign emissaries who 
have threatened us, openly, by saying 
that if we do not continue to give them 
our foreign-aid dollars they will abandon 
the free world in favor of a higher bid 


by the Communist aggressor. 


At this time, I think it is appropriate 


for my colleagues to read again the 


words of wisdom of Rudyard Kipling as 
written in his poem, “Dane-geld.” His 
words, written many years ago, are most 
appropriate to the situation we face to- 
day in being asked to extend this pro- 
gram. A very pertinent part of Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Dane-geld”’ follows: 
DANE-GELD 
It is always a temptation to an armed and 
agile nation | 
To call upon a neighbor and to say: 
“We invaded you last night—we are quite 
prepared to fight, 
Unless you pay us cash to go away.” 
And that is called asking for Dane-geld, 
And the people who ask it explain 
That you’ve only to pay ‘em the Dane-geld 
And then you'll get rid of the Dane. 
It is always a temptation to a rich and lazy 
nation, 
To puff and look important and to say: 
“Though we know we should defeat you, we 
have not the time to meet you. 


‘We will therefore pay you cash to go away.” 


And that is called paying the Dane-geld; 

But we’ve proved it again and again, 

That if once you have paid him the Dane- 
geld 

You never get rid of the Dane. 

It is wrong to put temptation in the path of 
any nation, 

For fear they should succumb and go astray; 

So when you are requested to pay up or be 
molested, 


-You will find it better policy to say: 


“We never pay any-one Dane-geld, 
No matter how trifling the cost; 
For the end of that game is oppression and 
shame, 
And the nation that plays it is lost.” 
—Rudyard K ipling © 


House Resolution 21 1—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 


now House Resolution 211. There are 


not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
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who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—-CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colonialism 
and the Necessity of a Special Captive 
Nations Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 
The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence - 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including .the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. } | 
Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 211 in the Appendix of 


the REcoRD: 

CANTATE RECORDs, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., July 31, 1961. 

The Honorable J. FLoop, 

U.S. Representative from Pennsylvania, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN FLOop: Congratulations 
on your having introduced House Resolution 
211 to create a Captive Nations Committee. 

Iam writing to my Congressman urging his 
support and hope that your efforts will pre- 
vail. 

Sincerely yours, 

Orto K. EIrTe.. 


Parma, Onto, July 25,.1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. | 
Dear Sir: I would like to add my letter to 
any you might have already received in 


- favor of a special permanent committee on 


captive nations—the resolution which you 
ence during the last session of Con- 


The joint resolutions of 1959 as well as 
the Presidential proclamation mean very lit- 
tle because they could very easily be in- 
terpreted as vote-gathering devices and in 
fact they have already been considered as 


. guch in many influential circles. They would 


mean much more if the foreign policy of 
the United States was not one of contain- 
ment—that is, containment of the U.S.S.R. 
within its present borders—but one of liber- 
ation, a word we preach so much but about 
which we do very little. 

Such resolutions are sheer hypocrisy, with- 
out just a little action behind them. A 
permanent congressional committee could 
give these resolutions a soul. It would show 
the people of the United States that we are 
concerned and, through information gath- 
ered, could show them the reason for this 
concern. But most important of all, it would 
show the people in the captive nations that. 
America cares enough about them to activate 
a permanent committee in the highest organ 
of our Government—the Congress. It would 
give them hope and perhaps cripple the ty- | 
rannical rule over them just a little. 

Respectfully, 
Z. M. HOLUBEC. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I heard you on 
the Manion Forum, July 9. Please send me a 
copy of your Captive Nations Committee 
resolution—House Resolution 211. 


¢ 

: 
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Support House Joint Resolution 447—the 
Pillion resolution. Thank you. 


Yours truly, 
E. Mararics. 
Fort LAUDERDALE, 


ae, July 26, 1961. 


Dear Simm: On the occasion of the Captive 


Nations’ Week declared by the United States, 
the leader of the free world, I have the honor 
of submitting herewith the declaration pre- 
pared by the general headquarters of the 
National Liberation Union of Azerbeijan. It 
is quite pertinent to House Resolution 211. 
‘With my deepest respects, 
MustTarFA VEKILOGLU, 
Chairman, National Liberation Union 
of Azerbeijan. (Ez-Minister of In- 
terior in the National Government of 
Azerbeijan.) 


JuLy 20, 1961. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL LIBERA- 
TION UNION OF AZERBEIJAN ON CAPTIVE 
NaTIONs’ WEEK 


Various manifestations observed in the free 
world in support of the nations who have 
suffered Soviet Communist invasion and 
struggled for years to acquire again their 
national rights and freedom, gives us—the 
enslaved nations—the hope that our just 
cause will soon be realized. 

The decree passed by the American Con- 
gress on July 17, 1959, and declared by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, concerning the Captive Na- 
tions’ Week, calls upon the American peopje 
to be closely interested in the actual situa- 
tion and distress of the nations who are 
under Soviet domination and to support 
their just, national cause. The fact that 
the new President John F. Kennedy has 
identified himself in favor of this week, 
has become a great source of energy for the 
enslaved nations in their struggle and a re- 
lief for their distress. 

The National Liberation Union of Azer- 
beijan, whose aim is the liberation and in- 
‘dependence of Azerbeijan, welcomes with the 
deepest gratitude this noble initiative of the 
American Nation and of its President. 


This statement, “the torch of freedom has 


always been carried from generation to gen- 


eration by the Americans and now turned 
over to the young Americans who are born in 
this century,” as pronounced by President 
Kennedy, encourages the nations who are 
fighting for their freedom. The United States 
of America is, indeed, the leader of the free 
world. 

On the occasion of the Captive Nations’ 
Week, declared by the Americans who have 


taken over the torch of freedom from the > 


past generations, it will be stated, explained 


and written to the whole world that the 


principles of human rights cherished by the 
free world are being extensively violated by 
the Soviet Communist state. Especially the 
policy of Russification, the genocide, and 
the economic exploitation followed by the 
Soviets in Azerbeijan shall be brought before 
the eyes of the free world during the Captive 
Nations’ Week. The National Liberation 
Union of Azerbeijan who adheres to the 
principle of “freedom for peoples and in- 
dependence for nations” based on the na. 
tional will, is convinced that the liberation 
of Azerbeijan and of all other enslaved na- 
tions is more important today than it used 
to be before. Again, on the occasion of the 
por rie Nations’ Week we hope that the free 

and independent states will be more inter- 
ested in the cause and problems of enslaved 
nations. 

MousTAFA VEKILOGLU, 
National Liberation Union of Azerbei- 
jan, General Headquarters. 
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ARLINGTON, TEX., 
July 28, 1961. 


Dear Sm: I wish to thank you for your 
support toward the aiding of peoples of the 
captive nations. Please continue your efforts 
and not only to them but to all people who 
wish to retain or acquire their freedom and 
have dignity. 

Sincerely yours, | 
Vv. A. PIETERS. 


NORTHBROOK, ILL., 


July 22, 1961. 
Hon. J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Loop: For some time 
I have intended to write you to express the 
thanks of my husband and myself for 
House Resolution 211. This seems to us to 
be such an important and such a logical 
step in our cold war struggle with commu- 
nism that it should be passed and imple- 
mented immediately. 

Could you tell me if there is available any 
background information in the form of 
pamphlets or reprints on this resolution and 
the captive nations? I am on the planning 
committee of the social and economic issues 
study group of the Deerfield branch of the 
American Association of University Women. 
We will spend some time next year_in study- 
ing communism and means of combating it. 
Since your proposal for the formation of a 
permanent Captive Nations Committee is one 
of the effective means which should be 
adopted, I would be very grateful for any 
information you can give me. 

Thank you very much for your help in 
this matter. 

Yours truly, 
Mary M. 
Mrs. Stephen Kraychy. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
July 25, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL FLOop, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing a letter which 
I think you will be interested in seeing. 

I heard your speech on Manion Forum a 
few weeks ago and it was very good. 

You might remind Congressman HvupDLEs- 
TON, when you next see him, that you are 
counting on his support for House Resolu- 
tion 211. 3 

I suggest you photostat the enclosed letter 
and return the original to me. 

Very truly yours, 
Wan. G. Mort. 


Houston, TeEx., 
July 26, 1961. 
Dear Sir: This is written with the sincere 
hope that all Americans will give their full 
support to your measure, House Resolution 
211, and to see that it is passed promptly. 


Respectfully, 
Miss Lois C. STEVENS. 
TNEMEC Co., INC. 

North Kansas City, Mo., July 25, ‘1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: Have just been reading carefully 
the report of your weekly broadcast under the 
of July 16. To me, it is most heartening to 
see this subject brought out and empha- 
sized. 


The Russian and Chinese so-called govern- 
ments are distatorships based on treachery, 
terror, torture and murder. Such a govern- 
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ment could not exist long where the popu- 
lation was informed. Such a government is 
the oldest type of government in human 
history. 

It has always seemed to me that our own 
government was very wishy-washy in its — 
propaganda program. 

The p you outlined, if carried 
through as it should be, would be the best 
type of back-fire against Russia and its de- 
mands in connection with Berlin and in 
connection with its worldwide porgram of 
infiltration. 

~My very sincere wishes and hope for your 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. BEAN, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 26, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLoop, 
U.S. Representative from Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: It was good to read your 
July 16 address before the Manion Forum 
and I heartily support your House Resolu- 
tion 211 which I have written to my 
Representative to support. Thank God 
someone in Congress is keeping this sad 
situation in mind and trying to do some- 
thing about this crime which cries to heaven 
for vengeance. 7 , 

Yours very truly, 
SHELDON J. HANEMANN. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA. 

Houston, Tex., July 23, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have just read a copy of the 
broadcast you gave before the Manion Forum 
on July 16. Thank you very much for it. 


Iam today writing my Congressmen, urging 


the adoption of your resolution 211. 


Sincerely, 
Miss LAUGHLIN. 
Let’s Get Going 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, in 
the official organ of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee of August 5, 1961, ap- 
pears an excellent statement, “Let’s Get 
Going,” written by John M. Bailey, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, calling for bipartisan action 
and consideration in connection with 
foreign-aid legislation and legislation 
for the establishment of a Peace Corps. 

I wholeheartedly agree with Chair- 
man Bailey in his appraisal of the 


- world’s situation, a most statesmanlike 


statement, in which statement he sets 
forth, regardless of political affiliation, 
the importance of bipartisan action. in 
connection with the field of foreign af- 
fairs. 

Under former President Eisenhower, 
the Democratic leadership and the Dem- 
ocratic Party supported President Eisen- 
hower on progressive legislation and 
particularly supported President Eisen- 
hower in the field of foreign affairs and 
for a strong national defense. The 


Hon. DAnret Foon, 
Mr. DANIEL FLoop, 
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same support should be given by the Re- 
publican Members of Congress to the 
leadership of President Kennedy, for the 
leadership of the President, particularly 
in the field of foreign affairs showing to 
the world bipartisan support transcends 
party considerations. 

In my remarks I include the splendid 
statement made by Chairman Bailey. 

Let’s Ger GOING 
(By John M. Bailey) | 

Our Government is in the midst of delib- 
eration on legislation of paramount impor- 
tance to the conduct of US. foreign policy— 
the President’s proposals for reforming 
foreign aid and establishing a Peace Corps. 

We cannot conceive of these programs, 
per se, as Democratic programs or Repub- 
lican programs. These are American pro- 
grams. These programs in theory are not 
susceptible to partisan dispute. 

Yet we do not call these programs non- 
political. They represent the acme of poli- 
tics. They are designed to implement US. 
politics for the development of universal 
freedom and justice. 

We regret that, to many, “politics” is a 
dirty word. In the constructive sense, poli- 


tics is the science and art of government— 


the theory of managing affairs of public 
policy. 

We cannot conceive of poverty, either 
at home or abroad, as good politics or the 
spore of freedom. We cannot conceive of 
a civilized society which does not respond 
to man’s need for food and housing and 
educational, social, and spiritual stimula- 
tion. As we strive to develop our own 
society—and this is an area of considerable 
partisan dispute—we cannot fail to do our 
utmost on behalf of those peoples outside 
our boundaries. 

To those who shy from the cost, to those 
unwilling to make commitments over the 
long pull, to those who say “me first,” we 
suggest a reexamination of the potential 
consequences of indecision. 

As the elected head of the Democratic 
Party let me emphasize that we Democrats 
do not consider that the authorities granted 
in the foreign aid and Peace Corps pro- 
posals are partisan authorities. 

But let me further emphasize that this 
statement does not imply any refusal to 
stand before the people and all critics, how- 
ever partisan, with respect to the execution 
and administration of programs of such im- 
portance as these. 

As partisan Americans first, I ask Repub- 
licans and Democrats to get going on the 
— business before us. 


Now Is a Wonderful Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tach herewith the commencement ad- 
dress by James B. Reston, chief Wash- 
ington corfespondent of the New York 
Times, at the graduation of Smith Col- 
lege, June 11, 1961. 

It is a long way from Saturday night’s 
best customer at Robeson’s Roof Garden, 
chief esquire of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
sorority, and the University of Illinois’ 
best golfer, to graduation speaker at 


direction. 


‘women’s colleges. 
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sophisticated Smith College and chief 
Washington correspondent of the erudite 
New York Times. 

Most of those who knew Scottie Reston 
in those days would probably have pre- 
dicted his fortunes as a member of the 
Walker Cup Team rather than as some 
of the stuffier ones over at the British 
Embassy now put it, “America’s only 
foreign affairs writer, all the others are 
Reston rewrites.” 

It could be that Horatio Alger was a 
hundred years before his time. Today, 
instead of “Phil the Fiddler” or ‘Jed the 


Bootblack,” it might have been “Scottie 


the Newsboy.” 

This speech has a little genius, a lot of 
good sense, and the inevitable Reston 
humor. It is all good family reading. 

Now Is A WONDERFUL TIME 


(By James B. Reston, chief Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times) 


This college was founded during the Recon- 
struction period after the Civil War. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard made the first com- 
mencement address in 1879, and when I see 
what kind of commencement speaker you 
have been reduced to today, I have to won- 
der whether you are headed in the right 


There must be some mistake. Nobody 
in these 82 years ever had less claim to ad- 
dress you than I. I Know nothing about 
I am against all forms 
of segregation, including female segregated 
education. I have three sons and no daugh- 
ters. Even my wife had no sisters, only 
three brothers, and when the last of our 
sons leaves home, she maintains that she 
is going to write a book entitled “Life in a 
Men’s Locker Room.” 

Nevertheless, here I am, and if you don’t 
mind, I will not follow the usual commence- 
ment practice of telling you that the world’s 
in a terrible mess and it’s all yours. 

In the first place, it’s not all yours. We 
intend to hang around for quite a while 


muddling along and standing in your way. 


And second, I happen to believe that this is 
a pretty wonderful period and that you are 
lucky to be sprung at this particular mo- 
ment. 

After all, you might have got out back 
there with that first class when the car- 
petbaggers instead of the Freedom Riders 
were invading the South, when Miss Smith 
had complained that women were denied “the 
means of happiness, usefulness and honor,” 
and when men came home at night spouting 
to their wives about the glories of the tariff. 
Now we have Jackie to talk about—it’s a big 
difference. 

At no time in American history has this 
country been engaged in larger or nobler 


causes, and at no time has there been greater | 


“scope for excellence,” for women as well as 
men, than there is today. The whole world 
is in motion, Since the war one-half the 
people on the globe have changed their form 
of government, 800 million of them achiev- 
ing independence for the first time. The old 
empires are finished. The domination of 


one people by another is all but over in the 


West 


As usual, a new tyranny is rising in the 


East devising new sorceries for the domina- 
tion of man, exercising new and terrible 
forms of power. I will spare you the usual 
jargon about atheistic communism; I’m sure 
you have heard it mentioned before. But 
liberty is at stake once more. It is at stake 
in the midst of a social, scientific, and mili- 
tary revolution unmatched in the history 
of the world, and personally I think this is 
a pretty good row to get engaged in. 

This, I take it, is what Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson were talk- 


puny little battles with the Spaniards, or 
the British, or the railroads, but history has 
handed you a battle for the world, full of 
philosophy. And not only the world, either. 
In the 15th century, a gal had nothing to 
dream about except the continents and the 


oceans and Christopher Columbus (who 


really was a dull man and always away from 
home), but you have the universe, the moon 
and the stars to dream about—all this and 
Comdr. Al Shepard too. And there, girls, | 
if it hasn’t occurred to you, is a man. 


chance of holding the universe together so 
that you can dream about it. 
there is a very good chance indeed, and 
this conviction is based on something more 
than faith and hope. 


A BALANCE OF POWER 


of cold war there has been no direct test 
of arms between the major competitors. 
Whenever one of the t powers was so 
committed that the intervention of the sec- 
ond would have produced a world war, the 
second power abstained. 

We were committed in Greece and Turkey 
in 1946-47, and the Berlin airlift of 1948-49, 


and in the Lebanon-Middle East crisis of 


1958—and Russia abstained all three times. — 
They were committed in Hungary, and the 
Chinese to a limited extent in Korea—and 
in both cases we either held back or limited 
our advance. 

On our own side, no military man may 
fire a nuclear weapon, even if attacked, with- 
out the specific authorization of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is also reas- 
suring that even when the Russians first 
observed the America U-2 spy plane deep 
inside Soviet territory they did not shoot 
at it until they first reported back to Khru-- 
shchev and received his personal instructions 
to do so. 

This is not the kind of thing that fills 
a girl with blissful serenity at night, yet 
there is a balance of power in the world 
today, and we have not been quite fair to 
the balance of power in this country. It 


to break out not w 
of power, much as we are inclined to think 
so, but when there is am imbalance, when 
one side gets a preponderance of power over 
the other. 

Every Smith graduate, I feel sure, has 
memorized every detail of the history of 


“Have the elder races halted?” 
Whitman asked— 


“Do they droop and end their lesson, 
Wearied over there beyond the seas? 


ing about when they spoke of liberty as 
being America’s business. Other classes that 
got out of Smith had .to be satisfied with 
I am told you are a skeptical breed, up 
here in Northampton, and I suppose some 
| of you want to Know whether there is any 
= faced each other for so long over so vast 
an area and yet shown more restraint than 
the Western powers and the Communists. 
There have been many incidents and provo- 
cations, and a few proxy wars—and there 
ee will be many more—but in this generation 
is admittedly not our ideal, but war tends 
| 
| Egypt and Babylonia, Persia and Greece, 
Greece and Rome, Spain and England, Eng- 
land and Napoleon—all testifying to the 
| — proposition that wars tend to break out 
when the balance of power te weest 
n not know how it is that the balance of pow- 
| er got such a bad name in this country, 
| for our Constitution is based Ss this is 
| ——} what the separation of powers is; this is | 
| of. And the most important single fact of 
- the postwar world is that when the power | 
“| of Britain and Prance, Germany and Japan 
collapsed, the United States moved in to 
We take up the task eternal, 
And the burden and the lesson. 
Pioneers, O pioneers.” 
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It is true that we are going to have great 

troubles in your generation. We cannot 
make our will or our power prevail every- 
where. The balance is against us in places 
like Laos, right up against the Chinese bor- 
der, ap the. ia against.the Corm- 
munists in Cuba. No doubt we shall lose 
many of these areas close to the Communist 
empire before your daughters sit where you 
are today. We cannot do everything. We 
are not omnipotent. The trouble with for- 
eign affairs is that they are foreign; that is 
to say, they are beyond the reach of our will 
in many areas. But because we cannot do 
everything is no cause for despair. 
We have already done a great deal. Surely 
there is no doubt that the Communists 
would stand today at the Pyrenees and the 
North Sea and on the Persian Gulf if the 
United States had not established a new bal- 
ance when the elder races faltered. We have 
diverted the war from the field of open bat- 
_ tle to the field of political and economic and 
ideological warfare, and it is here that the 
struggle will be waged in your time. 

The problem now is to unify the Nation 
and coordinate its policies with the rest of 
the hemisphere and the Atlantic. The Com- 
munists are consolidating th empire by 
force; we have the much harder job of uni- 
fying the West by voluntary action. It is 
not only States rights that are increasingly 
outmoded but national rights, and we shall 
succeed in the defense of our society, I be- 
lieve, in direct proportion to our success in 
unifying the free nations. 

It all depends, of course, on how you look 
at all this. You can concentrate on Laos and 
conclude that we are being nibbled to death, 
or fix your mind on these hydrogen-tipped 
- missiles zigzagging under the seas or roving 
on flatcars from one place to another until 
the day when you can easily imagine the 
whole place being blown up by accident. 

There is, however, a moral obligation to 
be intelligent, especially, I suppose, if you 
went to Smith. Most people prefer life to 
death, even the Russians. Like ourselves, 
- they are now a wealthy and powerful nation 
with much to lose by war, so why concen- 
trate on the gloomy apocalyptic view of the 
world? 

ATTITUDES MAKE THE CLIMATE 

‘This, it seems to me, is one of the first 
_ free choices an intelligent person can make. 

There are few times in life when men and 
women have a wide range of free choices. 
When we are very young, we are directed 
by our parents. When we are well estab- 
lished, we are limited by the obligations of 
work and family. When we are old, we are 
bound by the frailties of life. 

But there is a period, around college com- 
mencement time, when we are comparatively 
free to choose an outlook on life and what 
- to do with our lives. The silliest thing to do 
is to condemn our own 
we cannot choose another : 
because, at least to my way of thinking, it 
is a glorious time. 

James Joll and Caryl Haskins, the presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have recently been studying the so-called 
golden ages of history, Fifth Century Athens, 
Renaissance Italy, and Elizabethan England, 
and have been meditating on the happy 
thought that we ourselves may be living in 
what future historians may well regard as a 
golden age. 

_ Mr. Joll observes that the first thing that 
strikes one about these golden periods of 
Athens, Italy, and England is that they were 
not characterized by the succesful solution 
of political problems. These were times of 
great change, of intellectual excitement, 
when new creations and new experiences and 
viewpoints were coming into wide notice. 
All of them, Haskins notes, were eras of 
some physical security, but in all of them 
stability and security were far from complete, 
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and there was a kind of partnership of dis- 
ee and hazard with vitality and creative- 


Oe time,” he concludes, “is marked by 
the same sense of physical frontiers close at 
hand, the same ferment of new ideas, the 
same vast and rending shifts in the individ- 
ual’s notion of the universe and his place 
in it; and most poignantly, of his very 
nature.” 

Where our time fails, I think, to match 
the qualities of the great epochs of the past 
is that it lacks their enormous self-con- 
fidence. Nothing holds us back so much 
today as our own self-doubt, and nothing, 
ironically, is more alien to the traditional 
American spirit of confident optimism. This 
national crying in our beer is what poisons 
the atmosphere of the time, and it is serious 
because, as Joll observes, it is the atmos- 
phere, the climate of a time, that determines 
its place in history. 

Therefore there is something to say, both 


_in terms of personal and national well-being, 


for turning a cheerful face to the world. 
Good things sometimes come out of bad 
times. After all, this place was started dur- 
ing the administration of General Grant. 
The approach to life is half the battle. As 
G. K. Chesterton said, you can either take 
everything for granted or take it with grati- 
tude. The difference between the two is the 
difference between the lightning and the 
lightningbug. 

The approach is more important than the 
plan. You can’t plan everything. This is 
what Hitler did. He gambled everything on 
@ colossal plan which, if all had worked out 
exactly as imagined, would have transformed 
the world, but he didn’t calculate all possible 
contingencies and ended up on the scrap 
heap of history. 


SOME CLUES FOR AN ATTITUDE 


Surely you have observed in your studies 
that most great men were able to believe in 
things beyond their vision. Not expecting 
everything, yet they managed to have a 
certain faith. Judge Holmes said it all in a 
prophetic passage away back in 1913. 

“If I am right,” he said, “it will be a slow 
business for our people to reach rational 
views * * * but as I grow older I grow calm. 
If I feel what are perhaps an old man’s ap- 
prehensions, that competition from new races 
will cut deeper than workingmen’s dis- 
putes * * * I do not lose my hopes. * * * I 
think it probable that civilization will some- 
how last as long as I care to look ahead. * * * 
I think it not improbable that man, like the 
grub that prepares a chamber for the winged 
thing it never has seen but is to be, that man 
may have cosmic destinies that he does not 
understand. And so beyond the vision of 
battling races and an impoverished earth, I 
catch a dreaming glimpse of peace.” 

If we take these wider views of where we 
are, it is I think possible to get some clues 
about how to proceed, or at least what to 
avoid. We know, for example, that the com- 


ing 20 years will be an era of vast change; 


therefore we must nourish a flexible open 
mind and an adaptable spirit. We know that 
it is bound to be a period of extremely high 
taxation; therefore the acquisition of mate- 
rial things is likely to make even less sense 
than in generations past. 

We know it will be a period of .great 
mobility and of clashing national interests; 
therefore we must know more about the other 
cultures of the world. We know that medi- 
cal science will expand our lives and that the 
new industrial revolution will increase our 
leisure; therefore it is all the more important 
to think of the whole span of life and give 
more weight to the enduring things of the 
mind and spirit. 

Here we may refiect for a moment on the 
special place of women in such a world, for 
in the last analysis it is you who are going 
to have to civilize your men, if the thing is to 
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be done, and who will probably Nave to strug- 
gle to create the moral atmosphere for a use- 
ful and growing life. This is especially true 
now, for in a time of turmoil the family is 


almost the only unit of society that makes 


much sense. 

If you ask me how you are going to tame 
& man, and have five rebellious children, and 
remain beautiful, serene, and intellectual 
while keeping up with the cold war and run- 
ning the League of Women Voters, I’ll have 
to ask you to see my wife. But I do know 
that unless you try hard, it won’t be done, 
and after all, life is a long process in which 
we all have to develop the courage to fail. 

There is no easy answer to these complex 
problems, but my feeling about them was 
defined by Albert Camus just before he died. 

“One may long,” he said, “as I do, for a 
gentler flame, a respite, a pause for musing. 
But perhaps there is no other peace than 
in the heat of combat. ‘Every wall is a 
door,’ Emerson correctly said. Let us not 
look for the door, and the way out, any- 
where but in the wall against which we are 
living. Instead, let us seek the respite where 
it is—in the very thick of the battle.” 

One final point. I congratulate the class 
of 1961, but in doing so a word about your 
parents. I am thinking of those anxious 
days at the start of the last World War when 
most of today’s graduates were born. I am 
thinking of all that homework you helped 
them do in the early years and all that home- 
work you couldn’t help them do in the later 
years. 

I am thinking about all those love affairs, 
real and fancied, you had to endure, and of 
all the trouble you had getting them into 
Smith, and all the trouble getting them out. 


But you’ve done it now, and I congratulate . 


you. But don’t think it’s all over yet. 


“Let's De Something About Comme- 
m”—Guest Editor Lyman Peterson, 
the Paramount Journal, Paramount, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to your attention, and to 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, a front page editorial by 
Guest Editor Lyman Peterson, ‘‘Let’s Do 
Something About Communism,” which 
recently appeared in the Paramount 
Journal of Paramount, Calif., an impor- 
tant city in the great 23d District of Los 
Angeles County, which I have the honor 
torepresent. 

I am sure you join with me in compli- 
menting both Mr. Peterson and the pub- 


-lisher-editor of the Paramount Journal 
for placing this excellent and timely edi- — 


torial in the middle of the front page of 
their newspaper. 

Mr. Speaker, in several of the incor- 
porated communities of the 23d District 
which I represent, there have been for 
some time groups of patriotic, alert, ded- 
icated American citizens who are mak- 
ing it their business to not only study 
the subject of communism, but who are 
exerting every effort to identify the sub- 
versive, infiltrative activities of Soviet 
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communism in all of its secret ramifica- 

tions, in the activities of our local, coun- 

ty, State, and national groups and or- 
ganizations in this fair land. 

May I repeat, Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber for nearly 15 years of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, that 
this is no time to try to weaken or lessen 
the vigor and effectiveness of congres- 
sional investigative committees in the 
field of national security.. Rather we 
should make more efficient and effective 
our level of constitutional protection in 
the interest of national safety and sur- 
vival. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Do SOMETHING ABOUT COMMUNISM—A 
GUEST EDITORIAL BY LYMAN PETERSON 
(Epiror’s Nore.—The face of mounting 

tension among free nations of the world 
over the insidious spread of communism, 
due in great part to the lack of understand- 
ing of the motives and methods of Com- 
munists, has inspired Lyman Peterson, 
principal at Los Cerritos Elementary School, 
to write the following thought-provoking 
article: ) 

Many Americans have recently informed 
themselves of the dangers which face us 
from the international Communist con- 
spiracy. Increasingly we are becoming 
aware at last that for 40 years the Com- 
munists have waged undeclared war against 
the free world with propaganda bombard- 
ments, psychological operations, economic 
manipulations, technological advances 
(many of which were stolen through spy 
operations), and international blackmail. 

Now, many of us are asking, what can the 
citizens of free countries do? President Ken- 
nedy hinted in his campaign last fall that 


“It is not what we can get from our Gov- | 


ernment; it is what we can do for our Gov- 
ernment,” and he said he planned to ask 
many things of us. 

He instituted the Peace Corps, which 
though a wonderful project is only a drop 
in the bucket compared to what we need. 
No doubt he has many other plans. But 
perhaps he needs help. | 

We, the people, should let him know that 


we are aware of the dangers to our freedoms | 


and that we will support vigorous, well- 
thought-out action on his part. 

Following are some concepts and recom- 
mendations upon which many of us can 
agree. 

1. The issue between communism and the 
free world is not primarily economic. It 
is totalitarianism versus freedom. We should 
tell this to the emerging nations of Africa. 

2. The Communist intent is to achieve 
global supremacy through use of any 
methods, including those unethical and bru- 
tal. 

3. There is-no such thing as coexistence 
with a power which is not willing to have 
both sides coexist, but which dedicates itself 
implacably to the destruction of freedom. 
The Communists assert that annihilation of 
the free institutions of the world is their 


goal. 


4. There is no cheap, easy, one-shot solu- 


tion to the problem which faces us. A long 
period of troubled times lies ahead. We will 
have to dedicate our time, intelligence, and 
money, and forego much of our leisure, lux- 
uries, and self-indulgence to the task. Such 
dedication is not without its benefits. It 
will give many of us a purpose in life beyond 
that of obtaining a patio, a lounge, a back- 
yard s pool with beer, bikinis, and 
“lots of fun.” (The writer does not think 


that these are bad. He just objects to their 


being given such high priority.) A more 
worthy purpose is preserving and develop- 
ing freedom. 
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5. We must close ranks with our allies, 
hold frequent conferences with them and 
otherwise maintain close communications, 
cooperate economically with them to a 
greater extent and not succumb, as Stalin 
predicted we would, to selfishness and allow 
ourselves to be picked off one by one. 

6. We should expend great efforts toward 
developing a common market in Latin 
America and in the Near East, similar, if pos- 
sible, to the one in Europe. We appear to 
have a start on this now. 

7. We must step up to the person-to- 
person contacts among Latin Americans, 
Africans, Asians, and North Americans in the 
form of regional conferences for educators, 
industrialists, economists, and potential 
leaders and expand student exchange pro- 
grams at both high school and college 
levels. We should set up other schools for 
training farmers, technicians, civil servants, 
accountants, and other personnel from the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 

8. We should start negotiating with the 
Communists about Hungary, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia instead of submitting to dis- 
cussion of agenda ‘tems which constitute 
threats to free territory and Western inter- 
ests. In the area of diplomacy we should stop 
striving to be sweet and likeable and stop 
falling for blackmail and extortion. Let’s 


stay away from summit diplomacy and also. 


the conference table when it is clear that 
the outcome will be a further loss of ter- 
ritory or freedom. 

This writer suspects that many times our 


- delegates have been pushed unwillingly to 
a meeting by public pressure from an un- 


informed public full of hopes for easy solu- 
tions and naive willingness to give the other 
guy the benefit of the doubt. Our leaders 
should harden themselves against unwise 
public opinion and then explain the true 
situation to us. We'll listen and understand. 
As long as the Communists remain deceit- 
ful and dedicated to global supremacy, we'll 
benefit very little from negotiations with 


them. Watch what happens this fall when 


West Berlin is the subject of negotiations. 

9. Let’s step up our propaganda programs. 
We need to to the emotions of man 
as well as to his intellect. Zounds. There 
is material aplenty for us to use. | 

How many Chinese had their hands tied 
behind them and were shot in the back of 
the head? Estimates range from 16 to 20 
million. And this by the peace-loving agrar- 
iam reformers. How many Tibetans were 
murdered? Once, when an American report- 
er asked Mr. N. K. about Hungary, he replied, 
“Why don’t you forget about Hungary?” and 
apparently the subject was dropped. How 
many freedom fighters were killed in Hun- 
gary? 

What about that gigantic hoax which so 
many of us have forgotten when the Commu- 
nists manufactured evidence that the U.N. 
used germ warfare and brainwashed a couple 
of pilots into confessions? Ignorant Ko- 
reans and Chinese believe Shas story even to 
this day. 

On the more positive side we could broad- 
cast the opinion that the end of communism 
is inevitable. We could keep alive the fierce 
hopes for freedom among those behind the 
curtains and encourage their spirit of resist- 
ance. 

We could point out that the “Communist 
Manifesto” declared nationalism a defunct 
cause and show how the Communists are ex- 
ploiting the desire for nationalism this very 
day; that Communists always promise land 
to the peasants (Russia, China, Cuba) and 
then take it away; that they shout “peace” 
to the top of their prop lungs and 
press forward in their attempt to dominate 
the earth; that they promise consumer goods 
for the common man while having full in- 
tention to spend their money and energies on 
heavy machinery and war production. 


‘None. 
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If we put our minds to it we could re- 
member a few more counts upon which they 
are vulnerable. 

Let us here insert a note for those critics 
of America, many of them highly intelligent 
and sophisticated and skillful with the pen, 
who say, “We cannot criticize communism 
until we perfect ourselves. What about our 
slums, our racial discrimination, our ugly 
Americans, our Madison Avenue boys, the 
quality of our television programs?’ To 
these critics I reply, “Yes, by all means, let’s 
work on these problems, but for humanity’s 
sake, let’s put first things first. Let’s not 
divert our attention clear away from the 
, which threaten to destroy our free- 

oms.” 


How much publicity have the Communists 
gotten from Little Rock? It’s astronomical. 
How many people were killed in Little Rock? 
How much publicity resulted when 
the Reds murdered 16 million Chinese? Not 
very much. We hate to think about such 
an atrocity. (We’d rather publish our mur- 
ders one at a time.) 

How many Americans of any ‘eotee skin 
have heard the knock of the police on the 
door and were sent to prison or prison camp 
for 20 years without trial? None. How 
many Russians? Who can estimate? 

Perhaps the literary elite, the intelligensia 
had better stop suckering even a little bit 
for the constant repetitions of the Commu- 
nist line and do some careful thinking, 
much as Harry and Bonaro Overstreet did 
before they decided to write “What We Must 
Know About Communism.” 

The point is: humans will never get their 
houses completely in order; if we don’t at- 
tack the biggest problem first and with our 
best minds we'll all be living in a society 
without respect for the individual and with- 
out rule by law. And we'll have a few more 
Pasternaks die of a broken heart. 

10. Let’s get organized. Our executive 
branch needs to be reorganized to direct the 
activities of existing and new agencies. to- 
ward winning the conflict. 

’ Before I finish, let me state that I am not 


a member of the Birch Society. I believe 


that the society has worthwhile aims. But 
it uses rather irresponsible methods of at- 
taining those aims. 

What we need is responsible, vigorous 
leadership from the President and from Con- 
gress. The people of good will are eager to 
— something. Let us not be divided in our 
efforts. 


Mr. James J. Rowley Appointed Chief of 
the U.S. Secret Service — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH i. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to note the appoint- 
ment recently announced by the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, Pierre Salinger, 
that Mr. James J. Rowley will assume the 
office of the Chief of the U.S. Secret 
Service on August 31. 


A man of unquestioned ability who has 
served in this agency for over 23 years, 
Mr. Rowley brings to the office many at- 
tributes that will insure the highest de- 
gree of safety and security for our Presi- 
dent and his family. I am especially 
pleased to note that though he was born 
in Bronx County in New York City he 
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exercised a most prudent choice in going 
to Brooklyn, N.Y., for his higher educa- 
tion. As a fellow aluminus I can assure 
him that St. John’s University which 
awarded him the degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.M. welcomes this new honor which 
he so well reflects upon her. 
I hope that Mr. Rowley’s tenure will 
- be serene and uneventful, and I am cer- 
tain that the vigilant care of our Presi- 
dent and his family can be in no better 
hands. It is with pleasure that I call 
to the attention of my colleagues the bio- 
graphical sketches of Mr. Rowley’s which 
recently appeared in New York news- 


papers. 
New Yoreer To Heap U.S. Secret SERVICE 


WasHINcTON, August 1.James J. Rowley, 
chief of the White House Secret Service de- 
tail since 1946, will become head of the 
Secret Service when U. E. Baughman retires 
August 31. 

Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, announced Mr. Rowley’s appointment 
today on behalf of President Kennedy. 
Technically, however, the appointment will 
be made by Secretary of the Treasury Doug- 
las Dillon. The Secret Service is under the 
Treasury t. Combating counter- 
feiting is one of its principal duties. 

TWO IN RUNNING 


Mr. Salinger said a new chief of the 
White House detail would be announced 
later. Either Gerald Behn or John Campion, 
both veterans of the White House detail, is 
3 to succeed Mr. Rowley. Mr. Behn, 

a ts ae the No. 2 man of the White House 
detail, and Mr. Campion, 53, ranks next. 

Mr. Baughman, 56, has headed the Secret 
Service for 13 years and has been with the 
agency for 33 years. 

Mr. Rowley, born in the Bronx in 1908, 
has been a member of the Secret Service 
since 1938. He joined the White House de- 
tail a year later, serving under Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy. Mr. Truman made him head 
of the White House detail. 

As head of the detail, he has been directly 
concerned with protecting the President and 
-members of the President's family. 

Mr. Rowley attended parochial schools in 
New York and was graduated from Fordham 
Evening High School. He went to work as 
@ bank investigator, but continued his 
studies at night, eventually earning LL.B. 
_ and LL.M. degrees from St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn. He joined the FBI in 1937, 
but a year later shifted to the Secret Service. 
_ Mr. Rowley is married to the former Mabel 
Rita Cluen of the Bronx. They have three 
teenage daughters. 

The Chief of the Secret Service receives 
$18,500 annually. The appointment is not 
subject to Senate confirmation. 

Setr-Mape INVESTIGATOR: JAMES JOSEPH 
| ROWLEY 

WASHINGTON, August 1—For 15 years, 
James Joseph Rowley’s job has demanded 
that he walk with Presidents, see all and yet 
stay inconspicuous. How well Mr. Rowley 
succeeded is evident in his promotion today 
from chief of the White House detail to 
chief of the U.S. Secret Service. This is the 
Treasury Department agency whose princi- 
pal functions are to guard the President and 
his family and to outwit counterfeiters. 

One while former President and Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower were in a throng of 
people, somebody tossed them a bouquet. 
Television viewers were startled and puz- 
zled to see a man leap from nowhere and 
seize the flying bouquet. The man was 


Jim Rowley, whose job demanded that he 
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risk his own life if necessary to protect the 
President. The bouquet, it turned out, 
concealed nothing, so Mr. Rowley turned it 
over to Mrs. Eisenhower. 

Mr. Rowley once described the ideal agent 
for the White House detail. He should, he 
said, demonstrate alertness, intelligence, and 
the ability to make quick decisions. He 
must be a team man, self-assured without 
being overly aggressive. and certainly no 
prima donna. Those who know Mr. Rowley 
consider him an ideal agent. 

He is a handsome, muscular man, close 
to 6 feet tall and weighs in at about 185. 
A friendly greeting and a smile are first 
nature to him. He has a high color. This 
may be a permanent mark of his high school 
days when the girls used to whisper to each 
other: 

“Talk to Jim Rowley and watch him blush.” 

BORN IN THE BRONX 


Mr. Rowley’s parents were born in Ireland. 
Jim was born in the lower Bronx, October 
14, 1908. He was a fine broth of a boy, 
excelling in baseball, football, basketball, and 
track. Three colleges offered him scholar- 
ships, but before he finished high school his 
father, employed by the city of New York, 
was killed at work. 

Young Rowley got a job and attended St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn, at night. He won 
his bachelor of laws degree in 1935 and went 
on to a master’s in law. Not hearing about 
his final examination, he thought he had 
failed. Some years later he was asked why 
he had never picked up his diploma. On 
checking, he found that communications 
with St. John’s had been blocked by his 
failure to pay a $10 fee. The diploma now 
hangs in the Rowley home. 

Mr. Rowley first learned investigative work 
in Wall Street, where he checked credit 
risks and hunted hidden assets. Right at 


Ihome, though, he nearly missed the most 


important opportunity in his life. In the 
same Bronx apartment house that he called 
home, there had lived for 2 years a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, Irish lass named Mabel 
Rita Cluen. 

One night she was asked to go on a blind 
date. The date was Jim Rowley. That was 
to be his last night in New York. He moved 
to Washington, where he had been working 
for some time, first with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and then with the Secret 
Service. Having found a new interest in 
New York he commuted weekends for 9 or 
10 months. The couple was married in 1940. 


DEVOTED TO HIS JOB 


Mr. Rowley’s devotion to his work and his 
family leaves him little time for play. His 
idea of a vacation, when General Eisenhower 
was President, was to take his family to a 
motel not far from the President's Gettysburg 
farm. The motel had a pool, so that Mr. 
Rowley could indulge his favorite recreation, 
swimming. However, a security telephone 


was installed in his room and he never really 


got away from the job. 

A devoted Mrs. Rowley, who is as quick 
with the smile as her husband, thinks it’s 
fine that he loves his work so. 

“The biggest threat to a President’s life is 
from the self-deluded who become the dupes 
of terrioristic or subversive organizations,” 
Mr. Rowley once remarked. “They think 
that if you knock off the head man, you 
throw the country into confusion and inertia. 
They think they become heroes in their own 
groups.” 

So, among Mr. Rowley’s self-imposed dis- 
ciplines, is to watch for foreign reports of 
revolutionary or terroristic groups and note 
the methods they favor. 

He is indulgent with his three daughters, 


13. 


Claudia, 18 years old, Linda, 15, and Donna, : 
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“He lets these girls wrangle him around,” 


Mrs. Rowley reports laughingly. “He doesn’t | 
say no to them often. They kid him about 
his gray hair; his hair is still mostly black. 
I think he looks Bata since he got some 
gray hair.” 


SECRET SERVICE GETS NEW CHIEF 


WASHINGTON, August 1—The White House 
announced today the appointment of James 
J. Rowley, who has helped guard Presidents 
since 1939, as Chief of the U.S. Secret Service. 

The appointment is effective September 1 
on the retirement of U. E. Baughman, who. 
has served the agency for 33 years. He was 
its Chief for 13. Mr. Rowley is a native of 
the Bronx, N.Y. 

Mr. Rowley, after a year or more with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, entered the 
Secret Service September 12, 1938. He was 
assigned to the White House November 20, 
1939. 

At first he was an advance man in protec- 
tive planning, traveling ahead of the Presi- 
dent. In 1946 he became chief of the detail. 
This means that he has guarded the person 
of three Presidents—Harry Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and John F. Ken- 
nedy—wherever they traveled. 

The Secret Service is an agency of the 
Treasury. It has about 450 employees, in 
addition to the uniformed White House 
Police and the Treasury guard force. Al- 
though the White House detail gets more 
public notice, the detection of counterfeit 
currency and counterfeiters is a principal 
function of the service. 

Mr. Rowley, as chief of the White House 
detail, was paid about $16,000. The salary of 
the Chief of the Service is $18,500. The ap- 
pointment is not subject to Senate confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. Rowley’s successor as chief of the 
White House detail will be announced later. 
SERVICE CREATED IN 1865 

The Secret Service was created in 1865 by 
Secretary of Treasury Hugh McCulloch. The 
Service’s first chief was William P. Wood. 
Prior to its formal organization, the Treasury 
had used agents for the detection of counter- 
feiting. 

It was not until after the assassination of 
President William McKinley in 1901 that 
Secret Service agents were regularly assigned 
to guard the President and immediate mem- 
bers of his family. Funds were made avail- 
able for the first time for agents to guard 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Federal law also makes mandatory protec- 
tion of a President-elect. Protection of the 
Vice President is at his request. Pending in 
Congress is a bill that would make manda- 
tory protection of the Vice President or who- 
ever is next in the succession to the Presi- 
dency. The bill would also permit the Secret 
Service to guard a President for 6 months 
after he leaves office. 

Over the years the duties of the Secret 
Service have been expanded. An act of 1951 
pulled together duties of the Service, includ- 
ing detection and arrest of any person com- 
mitting any offense against the laws of the 
United States relating to coins, currency, 
obligations, and securities of the United 
States and of foreign governments, and coun- 
terfeiting and forging of Government trans- 
portation requests. | 

The Service also has jurisdiction over ac- 
ceptances of loans or gratuities accepted by 
farm credit examiners or examiners of Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Land Bank, and certain other lending 
agencies. 
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The Third World War: Image in What 
Mirror? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 
HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
disturbed by the constant stream of our 
own propaganda, which incredulously 
supports the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. We are told that the cold war 
will be won in the underdeveloped na- 
tions, implying that victory will come 
soon if we bow, scrape, and politic with 
them. I think it is absurd to oppose our 
own tried and true allies who possess the 
real strength in the cold war, or a hot 


_ war. It is idiotic to turn our backs on 


our NATO alliance to put our faith in 
governments hastily erected on shifting 
political sands, 

James Burnham, an outstanding 
writer and an editor of the National Re- 


~' view, sums it all up very clearly. Under 


unanimous consent, I include Mr. Burn- 
ham’s excellent article in the Recorp: 
THe THIRD WorRLD War: IMAGE IN WHAT 
MIRROR? 
(By James Burnham) 
_ By its second vote against Portugal in the 
U.N. Security Council, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has shown that its policy on the 
Angola-Mozambique issue is the result, not 
of a passing bright idea of one of the White 


House uncoordinators, but of deliberate de- 


cision. 
From a strategic perspective, this decision 
is on its face preposterous. Portugal is our 


- faithful ally and a charter member of NATO, 


core alliance of the Western World. She 
has placed her air bases and fine ports at our 
disposition. She has never played coy 
about her firm anti-Soviet, anti-Communist 
convictions. Until the present year’s med- 
dling by us, and certain others, her African 
provinces had been remarkably calm for this 
day and age. 

Among the speedy consequences of our 
Angola votes and speeches have been the 
antagonizing of Portugal, France, Belgium, 
and Britain, and the stimulation of dis- 


orders in both Portugal and Portuguese 


Africa. 
Why did the administration do it? What 


_ possessed Mr. Kennedy and his associates? 


One reason is a fundamental fallacy in our 
official doctrine: that “the main theater of 
the cold war” is the underdeveloped regions 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. In truth, 
as the Kremlin strategists understand, the 
main theater is the earth’s most highly de- 
veloped regions: North Amefica (above the 
Rio Grande), Western and Eastern Europe 
(including Russia). 
IGNORANCE MULTIPLIED 


Reasoning from its fallacy of location, 
Washington deludes itself with the illusion 
that the primitive jungles of Africa are more 
important than the advanced men, ideas, 
and machines of Europe. The absurdity 
should be obvious in the question: What 


‘will it profit you to gain the whole of 


Africa, and thereby lose your own Europe? 


Second, there is also plain ignorance be- 
tween the Angolan decision, or an irrespon- 


_ Sible disregard of known facts. The Portu- 


guese have been in Angola for 400 years. 
Before them, there was nothing, historically 
speaking: no nation, no civilization, noth- 
ing but scattered, warring, exceedingly primi- 
tive tribes. Ought Angola be liberated? 


But what is the Angola that can or could be 
liberated? As a nation, a society, a com- 
munity, Angola exists only through pe ng 
Take Portugal away, and a social chaos is 
left. 

What could be sillier than the efforts of 
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If I Must Bear a Tag, I Don’t Mind Being 
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Chester Bowles and Soapy Williams to find ; 


some analogy with our own history and 
liberation? Where are the warring, primitive 
tribes that our ancestors found in this 
land? What will be our vote in the U.N. 
when delegations from the Iroquois and 
Sieux demand rule over the country we stole 
from them? 

By a further irony, it is the Portuguese— 
in Africa as in Asia, Latin America and 
Europe—who have gone further than any 
other people toward that racial equality 
and multiracial society which our liberals 
profess as a controlling ideal. Brazil, which 
continues to be Portuguese in culture and 
tradition, is the one great example in his- 
tory of a major and thriving multiracial 
nation. Though there are economic and 
social distinction in Angola, Mozambique, 
Goa, and Portugal itself, these are not based 
on race. Hotels, restaurants, schools, 
vehicles in Angola are integrated; jobs are 
open to qualified persons of any race— 
and Negroes do in fact hold high-level posts 
in both business and government; racial 
intermarriage is commonplace. 

Still more disorienting is Washington’s 
failure to comprehend the origin and aims 
of the Angola rebellion. With the general 
ferment in Africa, Angola doubtless could 
not have avoided troubles. However, the 
scale and ferocity of the recent actions is the 
result, not of spontaneous local resentments, 
but of conscious planning, support, and 
guidance from without. Thousands of rifles 
and submachine guns do not grow from 
jungle trees, nor do jungle medicine men 
know how to train modern guerrilla units. 
The planning and support, as I outlined in 
this column last January, come in part from 
the Toure-Nkrumah African group, more 
fundamentally from the Communist enter- 
prise. 

The Communists aim, as everywhere in 
Black Africa, to drive out the Westerners and 
create a social chaos which their apparatus 
can take over. But their more important 
objective relates to the main theater: to dis- 
rupt NATO and break the links between the 
Western allies. This objective is directly 
abetted by the Whiie House policy. 

WORLD ELECTIONEERING 

Finally, and perhaps most important in 
explaining our Angola policy, is the fact that 
the two. Kennedy brothers—Robert’s influ- 
ence should not be minimized—treat issues 
of international grand strategy in the terms 
they feel most at home with: those, namely, 
of electioneering in the modern, Madison 
Avenue style. They vote on Angola with 
Khrushchev, Sukarno, and Touré, and 
against Salazar and de Gaulle, because they 
wish to slick up the public image of the 
United States, as the image of a soap or an 
election candidate is slicked up by the Madi- 
son Avenue pros. With its image trans- 
formed to that of anticolonialist leader, the 
United States will win the world election. 

The approach is pathetically naive. No 
revolutionary nationalist will, or can, allow 
the United States to give him liberation. 
His status depends on seizing liberation from 
the imperialists. In a U.N. committee, im- 
mediately following the Angola vote, the 
Ghanese delegate remarked: “And so, you 
Americans, what are you doing in the Virgin 
Isiands? Your turn will come.” 

Even if it could be put over, the Kennedy- 


painted image is worse than useless. In 


their hearts, the leaders of the uncommitted 
nations despise us for kowtowing to them. 
What they really want to know is not 
whether we are brave enough to scold Portu- 
gal, Belgium, and Holland, but whether we 
can find the courage to stand up to the 
Kremlin. : 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I, for one, 
do not believe in giving everyone a label, 


nor to tag those with whom we disagree 


with some identification meant to be de- 
rogatory. The latest attempt to tag a 
whole group with a single name is the at- 
tempt to label those of us who believe 
in constitutional government and con- 
servative Americanism as “right wing 
radicals.” Personally, I don’t mind the 
label if it identifies me as one who be- 
lieves in the free enterprise system, in 
the worth of the individual, and opposed 
to bureaucracy and ever-increasing Fed- 
eral controls. An interesting discussion 
of the designation “Right Wing Radicals” 
is contained in this editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune.” 
RIGHTWING RADICALS 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, the Ar- 
kansas statesman, has become alarmed at 
what he regards as the preaching of “right 
wing radicalism” by military officers in in- 
formation programs. He sent a private 
memorandum to President Kennedy and Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara deploring this 
alleged excess, but had nothing to say on 
the subject of left wing radicalism, Com- 
munist or other. 

The brave helmsmen of the New Frontier, | 
like Senator FULBRIGHT, are appalled by the 
rightist outlook; they have issued a directive 
commanding the officers to submit to “policy 
guidance” in their utterances or in educa- | 


tional programs reaching any part of the 


public. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT thought that extravagant 
fears were being stirred up about Communist 
subversion in Government and elsewhere. 
He wishes his countrymen to forget that Al- 
ger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, Lauchin Cur- 
rie, and the rest of the boloes in the New Deal 
ever existed. 

He also deplored a tendency to attribute 
international difficulties to softness toward 
communism, sellouts, appeasement, etc., as 
if these things bore no relationship to Tehe- 
ran, Yalta, Potsdam, the Communist con- 
quest of China, the Korean war, Laos, and > 
other causes and consequences of polcy 
which occasion little rejoicing. 

Then Mr. FPuLBRIGHT proceeded to the 
thought that the military were given to 
“equating social legislation with socialism 
and the latter with communism,” although 
these things do seem to bear some relation- 
ship to one another. Itemizing, Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT said: | 

“Much of the administration’s domestic 


- legislative program, including continuation | 


of the graduated income tax, expansion of 
social security (particularly medical care un- 
der social security) , Federal aid to education, 
etc., would be characterized as steps toward 
communism. 

. “This view of foreign menace renders 


. foreign aid, cultural exchanges, disarmament 


negotiations, and other international pro- 
grams as extremely wasteful, if not actually 
subversive.”’ 

Somehow Mr. Fu.sricnt did not mention 
the United Nations, but he did offer. enough 
specifications to suggest that anybody who 
objects to anything sponsored by the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or New Frontier must be a 

“rightwing radical.” 
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Seo, unable to persuade them, he proposes 
to shut them up with a White House gag. 

The intolerence of the “liberals” seems to 
us to be far more pronounced than any ex- 
pression emanating from the conservative 
side. First, Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker was 
abused because, in a cold war with commu- 
nism, he tried to teach his troops something 
about the nature of the evil they might be 
called upon to fight. ‘Then disapproval was 
visited ona film intended to document what 
everybody Kknows—that Communists are out 
to destroy the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Now Senator 
his alarm. 


Maybe, to be on the safe side, we had bet- 


ter start referring to the Red Chinese as 
“agrarian reformers,” join the Fair Play for 


Cuba Committee, subscribe to the Worker, 


and call Khrushchev “good old Nikita.” Then 
we would be safe from Senator FuLBrRIcHT’s 
displeasure 


Wake Up, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that I am frightened by the world situ- 
ation—frightened because America is 
still asleep and not fully awakened to 
what is really going on in the world. 

‘The Soviet Union has been at war with 
us even before she became our ally in 
World War Il. This has not been an 
openly declared war, but:a cold, calculat- 
ing war of deception, secret compacts, 
infiltration and double dealing, in which 
we have offered no competition to speak 
of. Such a war we are losing, and will 
continue to lose it, unless we place this 
country on a war footing. By that I 
mean net necessarily that we shall un- 
dertake a shooting war, but that we 
should be prepared to meet the kind of 
war which is being waged now, a limited 
war, or a nuclear total war. 


This kind of mobilization of our total 


that there is always too much talk, 


too much delay from the proposal stage 


to the actual fulfillment of our plans— 
years sometimes go by on the most 
urgent projects. In the past, under our 
_ democratic system, such delays have not 
- been fatal, but we are living in a swift- 
moving world today and have no time to 
lose. Instead of thinking in terms of 
_ years, we must now think in terms of 
weeks, days, even minutes. 

We will never catch up with the forces 
of international communism at the rate 
we are going. Unless we mobilize and 
guard every measure of our security, we 
shall always be at a tremendous disad- 
vantage against an enemy with single- 
minded purpose, where one man can 
push the button aimed at burying us. 

_Is it wise to put everything we do ina 
showcase for the world to see? The 


Communists know what we hope to do 
within the next 10 years: Do we know 
what they are going to do within the 
same period? We do not: We only know 


about things that have already hap- 
pened. This places us at a tremendous 
disadvantage in a war of missiles and 
propaganda where the element of sur- 
prise counts the most. 

And iet us not delude ourselves that 
we can win this kind of war by pouring 
money all over the world. We would 
only bankrupt ourselves without getting 
the proper results. ‘Thus, we would be 
playing right into the hands of the Rus- 
Sians. Nor is this what the under- 


' developed and neglected peoples of the 


world want. What they desire is an end 
to their exploitation by strong govern- 
ments and international cartels, which 
have robbed them of their natural re- 
sources by unfair dealings with traitors 
of their own countries who have had 
little or no regard for the sweltering and 
impoverished masses. What these peo- 
ples really want is not so much a hand- 
out but a recognition that they are hu- 
man beings—equal to us in the eyes of 
God—and as such should be helped and 
not retarded in the development of their 
Own natural resources. 

The Russians haye understood this 
and have won friends all over the world 
not so much by helping the peoples in- 
volved but by bringing home to them by 
skillful propaganda how they have been 
exploited by the Western Powers. 

Yes, American and the free world are 
still not cognizant of the extent of this 
tremendous international Communist 
conspiracy and we are losing the battle 
on every front. 

Regarding Berlin, I am convinced that 
we ought to stand firm. I am equally 
convinced that the Russians would 
not risk a war over it. Why should 


they? They are doing perfectly well by | 


sticking to the philosophy of Lenin that 


continue to be to keep the world in a 
state of constant tension, on bankrupt- 
ing the capitalist system, while it tries 
in vain to stop an ideological world rey- 
olution, the true significance of which 
the free world has not yet grasped. The 
U.S.S.R., which has sparked this revolu- 
tion, has no real desire of improving the 
lot of man in the world, but it will con- 
tinue to profit by this revolution because 
of a picture which has been painted de- 
picting us as a sleeping giant which grew 
big and fat by taking advantage of little 
peoples throughout the world. 

It is the picture of the ugly American, 
the ugly Englishman, and the ugly 
Frenchman that we must change and, I 
am sorry to say, we cannot do this with 
money alone. 


Let me conclude, therefore, on what I 


think we must do: 

First, let us tell the whole story to 
the American people and to our allies, 
let them understand that we are at war 
with a dangerous enemy which could 
destroy us, and that we must mobilize 
all our strength as though we were ac- 
tually at war. 

Second, streamline every agency of 
Government so that it functions in the 
most efficient manner with the best tal- 
ent, without waste, and with necessary 
national goals to be attained for our 
own security and survival. 
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Third, having attained the strength 
which I know we can attain if we are 
all of one mind, then we should sit down 
and have a real talk with the Russians, 
and with strength, push agreements on 
all fronts—not just on Berlin, Laos, or 
Cuba—but let us seek the initiative and 
define our position in areas not yet men- 
tioned. Then and only then will we be 
successful for the Russians will under- 
stand that we are talking from a posi- 
tion of strength and not just words. 

Finally, we should seek international 
cooperation with the U.S.S.R. in the ex- 
ploration of outer space for here is a 
field that provides hope for all man- 
kind on earth. Together we can achieve 
travel through space and exploration 
and settlement of new planets without 
bankrupting the earth’s resources, thus 
creating a better life for all peoples of 
the world and making war between na- 
tions unnecessary. 

In the hope that we can, in our time, 
accomplish these things, I support a 
strong stand regarding Berlin as a step 
in the right direction, but please bear 
in mind, it is only a step—our goals are 
still far away. 


Financing Our Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of all that has been written or 
said about Federal aid to education, I 
think the attached article by Raymond 
Moley, published in the Tax Review of 
July, is worthy of serious consideration: 

FINANCING OuR SCHOOLS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

This year marks the eighth time that the 
U.S. Senate has approved a President’s rec- 
ommendation for general Federal aid to the 
public schools. But in all previous occa- 
sions those proposals have failed to become 
law. The measure is now before the House, 
which has frequently been a fatal stumbling 
block to school aid legislation. But what- 
ever the outcome of the current debate, the 
drive for Federal aid of the kind proposed 


’ $s rooted not in financial considerations nor 


educational policy. It is rooted and nour- 
ished in politics. 

1. The plan proposed for Federal aid re- 
jects or omits the difficult and harder-to-sell 


methods of encouraging States and local 


communities to solve their educational 
problems by ingenious devices to regain 
some of the tax sources preempted by the 
Federal Government or by revising State 
and local systems of taxation. It takes 
refuge in the well-tenanted confines of the 
Federal Treasury and relies upon the quick 
but illusory proposition that the Federal in- 
come tax is inexhaustible. 

2. The proposal includes States which may 
meed aid along with those which certainly 
do not need aid. Thus it is a measure to 
snare votes from the rich States—which are 
also more populous—to pass it in the House. . 
There could be a harder word to describe 
this sort of reward for votes. . 

8. The pressure for Federal aid comes not 


‘from the people who are responsible for our | 
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schools in the States and the thousands of 
local communities, nor from the parents di- 


rectly affected, but from organized pressure — 


groups and lobbies. These groups are in 
close collaboration with that part of the 
Federal bureaucracy which stands to gain 
greater power and prestige. 

4. Because the sponsors of the plan re- 
ject aid to private schools not on the basis 
of any claim that they do not need help 
more than the public schools, not because 
they are not educating American children, 
but because so many voters are against any 
recognition of the religious bodies which are 
supporting such schools. 

5. Because this issue is so attractive a 
vote-bait, or rather a bait for organized 
groups in Presidential elections. 

6. Because as the alleged need becomes 
less, the pressure grows. It is a character- 
istic of political behavior that as a crisis 
fades, the efforts to give it importance in- 
crease. 

7. The press and congressional leaders 
have gotten into the habit of measuring a 
President’s achievement by a sort of box 
score. So many recommendations, against 
so many bills passed. So many times at bat, 
divided into the hits. There have been 
Presidents—great Presidents—who have been 
evaluated by something more than such a 
sporting chance. 

STATES DO GOOD JOB 

In a magnificent and truly spectacular 
manner, the States themselves have provided 
for public education in the past decades. 
Thousands of local communities have re- 
garded the eduaction of their children as an 
end worthy of any sacrifice. They have been 
raising their taxes year by year to hire more 


teachers, to pay those teachers more, and to. 


build for their children the best schools in 
the world. It is a reprehensible smear upon 
those devoted people to say—as so Many are 
saying—that we have an educational slum 
with miserable teachers, untrained, under- 
nourished and incompetent, and that States 
and localities lack the capacity to meet 
legitimate needs. 

Between 1929-30 and 1960-61 public 
school enrollment has risen 45 percent, pub- 
lic school expenditures have risen 611 per- 
cent. Even allowing for a shrinkage in the 
value of the dollar by half, the record is 
still amazing. School revenues are now 
about $16 billion. 


In the 7 years from 1945-46 to 1953-54 
revenues available for schools rose $527 mil- 
lion annually. From 1953-54 through 
1960-61 they have risen at $954 million an- 
nually. In the past 2 years, the amount 
has exceeded a billion. At that rate our 
schools can be supported in the decade 
ahead at a rate which will reach the $24 to 
$30 billion a year estimated to be needed by 
1970. 

DESCRIBED AS “TOKENISM” 


The Federal aid plan, as amended in the 
Senate, would provide $850 million a year. 
This would leave the States and local com- 
munities with from 95 to 97 percent of the 
burden. It is strange indeed to assume 
that if the States are assumed to be able 
to raise that amount, that they cannot 
raise the additional 3 to 5 percent. They 
too will benefit revenuewise from the 
growth and expansion in the economy so 
ardently and eloquently promised by the 
present administration. In short the pres- 
ent plan is what I would call tokenism. Not 
a real assumption of the burden of the 
schools but a means of setting a precedent 
and establishing the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility for 
the Nation’s public schools. 

Nevertheless, despite the fine record of 
the States and local communities in meet- 
ing their responsibilities, they are—like all 
of us—human enough to spare their tax- 
payers as much as they can. Hence the 


ment increased 45 percent. 
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prospect of Federal aid has already tended 
to lessen their concern about meeting those 
responsibilities. It may well appear that, 


if this present plan goes into effect, the 


schools will be losing as much in State 
and local support as they will get from 
Federal largesse. 

In fact the bill before the House seeks in 
a very clumsy way to prevent the States 
from lessening their contributions to edu- 
cation. It is required in section 106 in the 
bill that States cannot reduce their State 
and local expenditures for education; and, 
in, fact they must keep up their full allot- 
ment. This they must do whether they 
need the money or not. 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
State and local revenues have more than 
tripled while Federal revenues have less than 
doubled. State and local governments could 
increase their income at an even faster rate 
if the Federal Government would stop raid- 
ing their tax sources. The best way to help 
the States would be to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures and give the States more of a 
chance to breathe. 

The most unimaginative of all methods of 
taxation is to load more on the Federal in- 
come tax. And perhaps since further Fed- 
eral spending. can be met only by borrow- 
ing, it is the easiest for politicians to use 
without meeting the indignation of tax- 
payers. 

It is the Federal income tax—not the prop- 
erty tax—which has really reached its limit 
of return. It is already the highest in the 
world. 

There are alternative ways of providing 
money for the States and local communities 
other than Federal grants. When a bill for 
Federal aid for schools was before Congress 
12 years ago, the amount proposed annually 
was $300 million. At that time the amuse- 
ment tax netted the Federal Government 
$450 million. It would have been very 
simple to turn that tax back to the States 
and let them use it—if they would—for 
school support. 


ALTERNATIVES REJECTED 


In the debate in the Senate this year, 
various suggestions were made of that sort, 
including a proposal to turn back 2 cents 
on every cigarette package. All such pro- 
posals were vigorously voted down. This was 
further proof that the majority was less 
interested in helping States support their 
own schools than in getting the Federal foot 
in the school doors of the Nation. 

With reference to teachers’ salaries and 
teacher supply, the statistics are irregular, 
conflicting, and confusing. The US. Office 
of Education in 1953 stated that there was 
a shortage of 72,000 teachers. In 1959 it 
said the shortage was 195,000. This brought 
down severe criticism and so the Office of 
Education omitted any guess at all in 1960. 
If the alleged shortage is determined by the 
ratio of pupils and teachers, it would seem 
to be its ideal to reduce schools to the 
Hopkins idea of a teacher for every pupil. 
But over the past 30 years the number of 
employees in public education (higher and 
lower) has increased 140 percent. Enroll- 
Between 1953-— 
54 and 1960-61 the number of the instruc- 
tional staff in the public schools has in- 
creased 39 percent. Pupil enrollment has 
increased 29 percent. 

President Kennedy in his message de- 
plored the dreadful number of uncertified 
teachers. But these have declined sharply in 
10 years despite the fact that the standards 
of certification have been sharply raised. 

The earnings of teachers have risen in 30 
years from an average of $1,400 to $5,013. 
In constant dollars their earnings have in- 
creased 26 percent, or faster than all other 
persons working for wages and salaries. 
They have risen faster than those of Fed- 
eral employees. In constant dollars their 
pay has increased in 10 years 40 percent. 
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Let us face a hard fact, however. The real 
trouble with teachers’ salaries is the increas- 
ingly rigid salary schedules which are 
geared to college credit units and length of 
service rather than individual merit and 
performance. This deters many gifted stu- 
dents from entering teaching and it attracts 
many of lower capacities. We shall never 
be able to pay all teachers what good teach- 
ers are worth. Indeed, a really gifted 
teacher is not working for pay. She is 
teaching because she loves to teach. And 
never by any financial outlay can we get 
enough of the very best. They don’t exist. 

Finally I come to the issue of Federal 
control and the good faith of the sponsors 
and of Congress who have solemnly prom- 
ised that there will be no Federal control. 


CONTROL IN DOUBT 


While there has been a tremendous effort 
to establish historical precedents for Federal 
interest in public education, the issue of 
the control of the schools, and what should 
be taught therein, seems to be settled by 
the language of the various Federal aid bills 
before Congress in the past 12 years. That 
at least is an acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple of State and local control as an es- 
tablished national policy. 

The sincerity of the pledge in the present 
bill I have already commented upon. Be- 
cause in section 106 there is the compulsion 
on the States to maintain and increase in 
proportion to the Federal contribution the 
money spent in the States. 

Many educators who have labored ‘dili- 
gently for Federal aid argue that the con- 
trol of education should pass from the local 
boards to the experts. For example, Dean 
McSwain of the School of Education of 
Northwestern University stated that “we 
have followed all too long the idea that the 
schools belong to the people. They do not.” 
He added: “The boards of education have 
no right to tell us what to do as to the con- 


tent of curriculums or method of instruc- 


tion.” 

We also have the testimony of former Com- 
missioner of Education Brownell, who said: 
“If Federal aid is to bring about better 
schools, it seems apparent that there must 
be some Federal control.” 

There is also the succinct statement of . 
Max Lerner writing in the NEA Journal: 
“The choice before us is not a choice between 
the control of education by local officials and 
National Government officials; that is not 
the choice, and don’t let anyone tell you that 
it is. The choice is between control by peo- — 
ple who have not given their lives to educa- 
tion and control by those who have given 
their lives to education.” 

It is a strange contradiction that the Fed- 
eral establishments should be responsible 
for the money exacted from taxpayers and at 
the same time that it should distribute 
money over which it has no control. 


MORE THAN MONEY 


Federal aid to education is not an issué 
that is capable of resolution by a calculation 
of dollars and cents and the alternative 
means of getting those dollars for promotion 
of a public service. It is not on a par at 
all with sharing the cost of interstate high- 
ways, or of rebuilding our cities, or of the 
relative ownership of mineral resources 
which mark our boundaries, or of the use 
and ent of the waters that flow 
from State to State. 

It is a matter that cannot be determined 
by the researches of task forces, or White 
House conferences, or of intergovernmental 
commissions. Nor can it be resolved by the 
capricious moving in from one side 
to another. It is not a matter which should 


be at the caprice of parliamentary maneuver. 


The issue is the means by which the minds 
and consciences of the generations can be 
enlightened and strengthened through what 
we call education. There are two concepts 
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than individual perfection. 
would use the powerful instrument of a 
national ministry to enforce and apply its 


mere agent, of a vast bureaucracy. 


The issue before us is no more nor less . 


arithmetic.” Those who believe as I do may 

lose this battle; and the outcome of the war 

for freedom of local authority may well rest 

with generations to come. But we in this 

—— will be judged by that 
t. 


Domestic Spending Must Be Cut Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, every citi- 
zen believes, I am sure, that we spend 
whatever is necessary to maintain a 


_ gtrong and ready defense. The factor 


evidently overlooked by the administra- 
tion is that there is a limit to the amount 
the people can be taxed and in order to 
have the funds necessary for arms and 
ammunition, we must cut back on do- 
mestic spending. It just doesn’t make 
sense to think that we can continue to 
increase welfare and spending programs 
at the same time we are preparing to 
pour billions into strengthening our 
military. The following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune clearly indi- 
cates to what lengths of administra- 
tion and some congressional leaders are 
prepared to go in continuing the buildup 
for domestic spending. I would like to 
call your attention also to an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal concerning 
a@ mere $100 million additional author- 
ization as a part of the agriculture con- 
Servation program. There are areas 
where we can cut spending without en- 
dangering our military buildup and I 
Warn you, we had better start cutting: 


Your WatetTs, Hers We Go 

The extravagance of Congress has gone be- 
yond the bounds of reason, let alone justi- 
fication. ‘The panicky reaction to the word 
“crisis” has loosed a barrage of appropriations 
in ‘hope, perhaps, that a few dollar bills will 
flutter down where they will be useful. 

Look at what happened in a few hours on 
Tuesday: 

The Senate Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved a $46.8 billion defense bill which in- 
cluded $753 million for long-range bombers 
the White House didn’t even request. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
proved, by a landslide vote, the administra- 
tion’s long-term foreign aid program, which 
Senator Brrp says will ultimately cost $40 
billion. 

On the Senate floor the crisis was fought 
by resisting efforts to trim a $5.1 billion 
appropriation for welfare and labor pro- 


This $5.1 billion hasn’t the remotest con- 
nection with Berlin, but is nevertheless $297 
million more than the administration asked 
for. The Senators who wanted to trim it 
had the une support of Senators 
Dovetas, of Illinois, and Proxmire, of Wis- 
consin, but even so they failed. 

The fear in Washington no longer seems 
to be that Mr. Kennedy will spend too much, 
but rather that he will spend too little. 
The fiscal year 1962 is barely a month old 
and already the anticipated spending for the 
year amounts to a peacetime record of $88.5 
billion. This is $7.6 billion more than Mr. 


Eisenhower’s budget estimate in January, 


and herein lies another record. Never has 
actual spending run this far ahead of the 
budget—and there is still 11 months to go. 

Instead of the small surplus expected in 
the Eisenhower budget, we now face an ex- 
pected deficit of at least $6 billion. 

After his inauguration, Mr. Kennedy suc- 
ceeded in bolstering confidence in the dollar 
by proclaiming his belief in fiscal respon- 
sibility and a balanced budget. Does he 
still believe in these things? If so, will he 
veto any of this spending? We doubt it 
because, for the most part, it carries out the 
domestic spending program to which he 
committed himself when he was not think- 
ing of confidence in the dollar. 

The administration and Congress must 
share the blame for rushing faster toward a 
deficit than any preceding administration 
and for a flagrant disregard of the budget. 
Until there is an end to this uncontrolled 
mania for spending, there will be little t 
for the taxpayer and little hope for 
money or a sound economy. 
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Roughly half of President Kennedy’s newly 
requested defense funds would go for plain 
Old arms, equipment and ammunition. And 
the taxpayers are told they may have to dig 
deeper to pay for this military buildup. 

Well, we are sure the military would like 
more bullets, and we know where the ad- 
ministration can find at least $100 million 
for them without new taxes. 

Thanks to the lobbying of the National 
‘Limestone Institute, Inc., the taxpayers next 
year will spend $250 million, rather than a 
proposed $150 million, for the agricultural 
conservation program. Under this hang- 
over of New Dea] days, farmers are paid by 
the Government for adding lime to their 
soil to increase its productivity. A senseless 
subsidy any time, this is a plainly incredible 
one when farm surpluses are staggering and 
the Government confesses itself hard-pressed 
to meet urgent security needs. 

In the fantastic bulk of Federal spending, 
$100 million is a relative trife. But such 
trifies are multiplied many times over; each 
takes the sweat of thousands of taxpayers. 
And each $100 million of senseless spending 
would buy an awful lot of ammunition. 
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Congressman Lane Addresses Senior 
Citi 


OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 
- Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a portion of my remarks made as 


‘the principal speaker at the annual out- 


ing of the Senior Citizens and Associates 
of America, held at the Outdoor Amphi- 
theater at Salem Willows, Mass., on Sun- 
day,-August 6, 1961. This outing which 
is conducted yearly, is well attended by 
the members and friends of this national 
old age pension group and has had as its 
president, Mr. Charles C. O’Donnell of 
Lynn, Mass., for the past 34 years. 

Mr. O’Donnell during his entire life 
has been most active in his efforts in 
behalf of the elderly people, not only in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
but throughout the entire United States. 
He is a very frequent spokesman on this 
subject matter before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and over the years has ap- 
peared here in Washington to testify be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

It was my happy privilege on this oc- 
casion to extend the well wishes of those 
present to President Charles C. O’Don- 
nell on the celebration of his 71st birth- 
day. 

The remarks follow: 

Greetings, it is always a pleasure to meet 
the members of the Senior Citizens and As- 
sociates of America. 

Your organized efforts in behalf of social 
security for the aged has been a strong in- 
fluence for good in promoting improvements 
of the program year by year. 

Earlier in 1961, 86 million persons, young 
and old, were insured under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Of all persons aged 65 or over, 
nearly 3 out of 4 were receiving monthly ben- 
efits, or were eligible to receive them when 
they or their spouses retire. 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits were being paid to almost 15 
million beneficiaries, at a monthly rate of 
almost $1 billion. 

In Massachusetts alone, under the old-age 
provisions of the act, 293,000 persons were 
receiving a total of more than $22 million in 
monthly checks. 

Then, on June 30 of this year, the Presi- 


dent signed the Social Security Amendments 


of 1961. 

This bill, inspired by the determination of 
Congress to further improve the program, 
raises the benefits in some categories, and 
makes additional persons eligible for social 
insurance. 

Furthermore, it lifts the ceiling on wages 
that a person can earn without forfeiting his 
monthly benefits. 

Men are now eligible, as women have been, | 
to retire at the earlier age of 62 with reduced 
benefits if they choose to do so. About 560,- 
000 men are expected to take advantage of 
this option in its first year. 

Minimum benefits for those retiring at 65, 
are raised from $33 to $40. This is expected 
to help more than 2 million persons. 

Benefits for aged widows, widowers, and 
parents, are increased by 10 percent. This 
will come to the aid of 14% million individ- 
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Eligibility requirements were liberalized so 
that persons who have been under social 
security coverage for one-quarter of every 
year since 1950, or since reaching the age 
of 21, will be entitled to benefits when they 
retire. 

Fifteen million dollars was appropriated 
for the period from October 1, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962, and to be distributed to the 
States for the public assistance program; 
$456,000 of this will come to Massachusetts. 

The expansion of the social security sys- 
tem will go into effect soon, in line with 
the tradition of Congress to make periodic 
improvements that will extend and increase 
benefits. 

The Federal Corvernmans is doing much 
for its older people, but we must not over- 
look the fine work that is being done by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

About a year and a half ago, Senator Pat 
McNamara, Of Michigan, chairman of the 
U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Problems of 
the Aging, said: “Massachusetts may well be 
proud of its public assistance program for its 
aged. Massachusetts has also set a fine ex- 
ample for the rest of the Nation with its 
State housing program for the elderly.” 

While the proportion of persons receiving 
old-age assistance in our State was clase to 
the national average, a very large number of 
them were also receiving social security 
benefits, so that Massachusetts ranked sec- 
ond among all the States in this respect. 

The old-age assistance program in Massa- 
chusetts currently pays an average grant of 
$100 a month, the third highest in the coun- 
try. Persons qualified under this program 
are Covered for medical and hospital care. 

In the city of Boston, almost one third of 
the annual expenditures for old age assist- 
ance is for medical care. In the year 1959 
this amounted to $30 million. 

While older people appreciate this help 
they would much prefer a new health in- 
surance program that would provide this 
care as a right and not a charity. The Con- 
gress is working on this major and complex 
issue. It is probable that after all the 
studies have been completed, and all the 
pros and cons have been aired, Congress will 
legislate a health insurance program for the 
aged in 1962. 

In Massachusetts there are over 150 senior 
citizens groups with a total of about 15,000 
members. Most of these groups are local 
organizations without financial assistance or 
any aid in their programs. Less than half 
of the groups have professional services to 
help them and less than half have any fa- 
cilities for art and craft work. Two unusual 
programs for the use of leisure time in the 
commonwealth should be mentioned, 
Through the efforts of the State council for 
the aging, a sale was held in the State 
House last year, of handicraft produced by 
older citizens. The second has to do with 
opportunities for travel for older citizens by 
instituting a nonprofit travel organization, 
enabling those of 50 years of age and older 
to take a variety of trips at reduced rates. 

I can’t help but think what greater prog- 
ress could be made, if more of these local 
groups joined up with the senior citizens 
and associates of America, under the leader- 
ship of your president—Charlie O’Donnell. 

Charlie was the first to organize the elderly 
in this State. Due to his efforts, the legis- 
lature was constantly reminded of its obli- 
gations. As a result, Massachusetts has be- 
come the pioneer in legislation beneficial to 
the aged, and for this your president must 
be given a great deal of credit. 

He knew that the aged must organize as a 
group, and through the right of petition, 
make certain that benefits would not only 
keep pace with the rising cost of living, but— 
of more importance—keep up with im- 
‘provements in the overall standard of living. 

For 34 years he has served as president of 
the Senior Citizens and Associates of Amer- 
ica—battling all the way for your welfare. 
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A few days ago, he privately observed his 
‘Tist birthds 


y. 

On the occasion of your annual outing, 

you have the ty of making it a 

public celebration. Give him the greatest 

gift of all—the heartfelt gratitude 

and friendly sentiment of all present—ex- 

pressed by a resounding ovation for your 
honored leader, Charlie O’Donnell. 


The Inter-American Economic Conference 
at Punta del Este Represents a Signifi- 
cant Effort To Outline a 10-Year Pro- 
gram for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
important meeting of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference at Punta del 
Este demonstrates that we have reached, 
in the words of President Kennedy: 

A historic turning point in the life of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


- Douglas Dillon outlined before the In- 
ter-American Economic and Social Con- 
ference of Finance Ministers plans for 
the alliance for progress which add up 
to a $20 billion program of public and 
private investment’ in Latin America by 
nations of the non-Communist world, 
half of which would come from the 
United States. 

Long-term loans of up to 50 years “at 
very low or zero rates of interest” are 
a central feature of the plan. 

Mr. Dillon warned Latin America’s 
wealthy landlords they would have to 
sacrifice many of their traditional privi- 
leges if the plan is to succeed. He also 
called for honest tax structures, surren- 
der of vast landholding rights and other 
accommodations to the 20th century. 

I include here a statement issued in 
connection with some preliminary find- 
ings of a study on Latin America now in 
progress at the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

THE PUNTA DEL ESTE Ocsiaiiecs: 
OPPORTUNITIES AND PITFALLS 
(Statement submitted by Foreign Policy 

Research Institute, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

In view of the importance being attached 
to the Inter-American Economic Conference 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute has decided to 
publish some preliminary findings of a study 
on Latin America now in progress at the 
institute. Copies of this brief. report will be 
sent to members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, and officials of the epart- 
ments of State and the Treasury. 

Using the methods and materials devel- 
oped in writing the two recent institute 
books, “Protracted Conflict” and “A For- 
ward Strategy for America” (Harper & 
Bros., 1959 and 1961), the institute is cur- 
rently making a strategic and tactical analy- 
sis of the situation in Latin America. This 
study will attempt to provide a comprehen- 
sive and integrating perspective of political, 
socioeconomic, psychological, and strategic 


A6151 
factors now operative in Latin America with 
a view to devising policies to cope’ with the’ 
challenges confronting the United States in 
that part of the Western Hemisphere. This 
brief report also draws upon the advice and 
opinions of Latin Americans from many 
countries with whom the institute has es- 
tablished contact for the purpose of this 
study. 

The Inter-American Economic Conference 


at Punta del Este represents a significant ef- 


fort to outline a 10-year program for Latin 
American economic and social development 
backed by the vast resources of the United 
States. This important meeting will demon- 
state dramatically that we have reached, in 
the words of President Kennedy, a historic — 
turning point in the life of the Western 
Hemisphere and are ready to discuss realis- 
tically the economic problems confronting 
the Americas. But it is equally important 
to bear in mind that no one international 
conference, however successful its delibera- 
tions might be, can lead quickly to drastic 
economic changes in the lives of scores of 
millions of people. There are some indica- 
tions that the Punta del Este Conference has 
already been oversold to the Latin Ameri- 
cans. Popular expectations have been raised 
so high that the Conference is saddled with 
an unfair burden. Many are bound to be 
disappointed in the results because they are 
unable to appreciate the gradual pace at 
which solidly founded economic growth 
must occur. Moreover, elements are not 
lacking which will, through negativist prop- 
aganda, seek to aggravate existing frustra- 
tions and heap ridicule upon any responsi- 


-ble plans which are advanced to allevate the 


real needs of the Latin Americans. The 
United States, therefore, should brace itself 
psychologically for a certain amount of un- 
avoidable backlash and take prudent steps to 
minimize its harmful effects. 


Up until now those who have expounded 
upon the Allianza para have 
focused attention almost exclusively upon 
government-to-government aid. Certainly 
this type of assistance, at least in the. 
amounts currently being discussed ($500 
million) and perhaps an even greater 
amount, is essential to get the job under- 
way. But government-to-government aid 
represents only a fraction of the total pano- 
rama of possibilities, and a minor fraction 
at that. The tremendous amount of capi- 
tal involved is not understood except in the 
most informed circules. Responsible United 
States and Latin American economic ex- 
perts estimate, for example, that for steel 
and electric power alone, the area needs an 
amount of capital investment far greater 
than the entire Marshall plan. When other 
priorities are considered the total sum is 
completely beyond the willingness of the 
United States or any government to supply. 
The major portion of this development cap- 
ital must come from nongovernmental 
sources both inside and outside Latin Amer- 
ica. In a hemisphere where governments 
have at their disposal a small fraction of the 
total available current production, the pre- 
dominant role which must be played by pri- 
vate economic activity in expansion of trade 
and the processes of overall growth should 
require no elaboration. There is a corollary 
to this attraction of large amounts of new 
private capital investment. It is incumbent 
upon the foreign enterprises already operat- 
ing in Latin America to pursue policies which 
will make them fully acceptable in the so-. 
ciety where they are operating. 

III 


The architects of the alliance for progress 
therefore need not draft their plan as if the 
US. Government must face the task of de- 
velopment alone. Few will question the ne- 
cessity of governmental capital outlays for 
those projects which are prerequisite for 


~ 
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economic activity but which do not 


helping 
attract capital from private markets. Yet, in 
should 


the long run the role of government 

not be conceived as replacing or precluding 

private development investment. Rather 
should chart their political 


mate in which investment and trade can be 
accelerated and the standard of living of 
all peoples can be raised. One way of ac- 
complishing this is for the government con- 
cerned to supply not only primary invest- 
ment capital but also guarantee capital in 
forms which can have substantial multiplier 
effects. The generation of psychological con- 
fidence is the foundation of sustained eco- 
nomic growth. The United States would do 
well to make at least a portion of its aid 
funds inspire the acceptance of a feasible 
system of private investment, simi. and 
other financial guarantees by the govern- 
ments of recipient countries. 

Iv 


Economic guarantees alone are not suffi- 
cient. Political guarantees are also neces- 
sary. In fact, businessmen are turned from 
investment less by the risk of economic loss, 
a factor which they are capable of calculat- 


ing, than by the risk of political loss, which 


cannot be predicted. The current reluctance 
on the part of U.S. venture capital to move 
to Latin America can be attributed almost 
entirely to fear of subsequent expropriation 
prompted by Castro’s success in taking over 
foreign assets in Cuba. 


The United States should seek to devise 
unilateral, bilateral, and multilateral ap- 
hes toward creating economic and po- 
litical conditions which will contribute to 
an improved climate of commercial partner- 
ship between North and South America. In- 
vestors ought to be insured against Govern- 
ment-induced exchange obstacles, and con- 
fiscatory policies. Both through diplomatic 
channels and through less formal communi- 
cations among public officials, economists, 
and businessmen, much can be done to foster 
wholesome cooperation between govern- 
ments and private enterprise. Whatever 
treaties and other agreements are executed 
will be rendered less vulnerable to propa- 
ganda attack if our own information pro- 
grams make clear that such arrangements are 
essential preconditions to a speedup in devel- 


opment. 


The United States, in furnishing unilateral 
guarantees, should not place U.S. busi- 
messmen at an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage over their Latin American counter- 
parts. In order to best focus capital from 
many sources policy should aim at promot- 
ing throughout the hemisphere a nearly sym- 
metrical pattern of guarantees for all pri- 
vate capital. Protection cover probably 
should not extend to the full value of invest- 
ment. Perhaps the optimum figure would 
be in the neighborhood of 75 percent. Fur- 
thermore, these “insurance policies’’ should 
be designed primarily to stimulate new or ex- 
panded capital investment in Latin America, 
not to attach retroactive guarantees to pre- 
vious investments which have already 
brought a profitable return. Recent invest- 
ments which have not yet paid for them- 
selves might be included in this scheme. 


vir 


There is one area of investment which will 
deserve speciai emphasis during the next 
decade. Housing, more than land reform is 
the most pressing problem confronting the 
mass of the people in Latin America. Fur- 
thermore, it is a problem which can be solved 
without arousing the kind of political oppo- 
sition from landowners which so often delays 
social progress. 

A large-scale housing program would have 
several advantages. It would bring genu- 
ine social gains which could be felt by the 
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people, and hence it would diminish the at- 
tractiveness of radical socioeconomic solu- 
tions. Housing, too, is a unique sector of 
the economy where the satisfaction of con- 
sumer desires and the stimulation of pro- 
ductive growth meet. Housing programs 
create not only jobs and purchasing power 
but whole new industries. Forest products, 
metals, plastics, factories for the production 
of prefabs, furniture, electrical powerplants, 
appliances, and many other lines of produc- 
tion are greatly stimulated by the building 
of homes in large numbers. Housing is po- 
litically attractive to all government sectors 
involved—local, regional, and national. Fi- 
nally, housing programs by making human 
existence more attractive for large numbers 
of people provides an incentive to construct 
stable political communities in which free- 
dom and legal rights are respected. Both 
governmental and private capital programs 
should be directed toward the building of 
small homes for individual owners or co- 
operative units in which each family could 
purchase its own apartment. 
VIII 


The area of housing is crucial, but this 
does not suggest that by itself it is a panacea. 
Housing programs must always be inte- 
grated with parallel programs of fiscal im- 
provement, expansion of educational facili- 
ties, industrial development, administrative 
efficiency, and social modernization. These 


have been adequately considered in various 


expositions of the alliance for progress. 
Ix 


In outlining the future economic program 
of Latin America, we should think in terms 
much broader than the confines of the 
Western Hemisphere. It should not be for- 
gotten that the whole economic future of 
Latin America, as indeed that of the United 
States, is intimately linked with the grow- 
ing vitality of the Atlantic Community. 
Thriving trade, productive expansion, and 
the harmonization of international devel- 
opment plans and other foreign economic 
policies among the member countries are the 
objectives of the newly formed Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
By widening the membership of the OECD 
(the countries of Western Europe, Canada, 
and the United States) this Organization 
could constitute a major factor in the im- 
provement of Latin America’s economic po- 
sition during the next quarter century. The 
United States should begin now to think of 
sponsoring some of the more industrial ad- 
vanced Latin American countries such as 
Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, Chile, and 
Mexico for membership in OECD. In this 
way Latin American views could be repre- 
sented directly in the formulation of eco- 
nomic policy recommendations within the 
entire Atlantic Community of which Latin 
America is not only economically, but cul- 


turally and politically, a part. 


x 

Analyses of the Latin American situation 
frequently contain the misconception that 
the area is one in which virtually no re- 
sponsible middle class leadership exists. 
This view sees a mass of poverty-stricken 
Latin Americans leading a hopeless life 
while a handful of incredibly wealthy and 
predatory families rule the nation. Such a 
picture distorts reality, weakens faith in 
evolutionary change, and increases thé at- 
traction of violent social solutions. Poverty 
is a problem and one which cannot be ig- 
nored. Yet, a balanced view of Latin Amer- 
ica today cannot overlook the large and 
growing middle class which has exerted and 
is exerting positive leadership. From this 
group there is emerging a substantial group 
of young men and women who are as socially 
responsible as their counterparts in any 
country in the free world. Devoted to the 
system of private initiative which has con- 
tributed so much to the development of 
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the United States, they see that the future 
of their area is social responsibility and 
economic growth. While spending an im- 
pressive amount of time and energy in halt- 
ing the spread of communism in the hemi- 
sphere, they are also making every effort to 
bring their nations into full social matu- 
rity. The alliance for progress can only be 


effected in close and continuing coopera- | 


tion with this democratic leadership. 

The Inter-American Economic Conference 
will be a success if from it emerges the 
foundations of a development plan which 
takes full account of the realities. Such a 
plan will not raise false hopes founded on 
vast quantities of government aid which 
will not be forthcoming. It will, instead, look 
to a dynamic partnership between govern- 
ment and private groups in all countries 
which will produce, in the coming decade, a 
flourishing new world of economic, politi- 
cal, social, and spiritual opportunity. 


The Department of State and Repatriation 
of Palestinian 1 Refugees in Israel 


EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been bandied about that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been pres- 
suring the present administration to de- 
mand repatriation of a very substantial 
number of the million Palestinian refu- 
gees in Israel. As a member of that 
committee and as a supporter of the 
State of Israel since before its independ- 
ence I did not believe this to be so and 
have been fearful of the consequences 
upon the economy and security of the 
State of Israel of repatriation of too 
many Arab refugees in Israel. 


Accordingly, on July 14 last I ad- 
dressed the following communication to 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State: 


Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: As one who has 
supported the foreign aid program during 
my years of service as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I write to offer 
some comment on our proposed aid program 
in the Middle East; specifically our aid to 
Israel and our contribution to the UNRWA 
for the Arab refugees. 

First, I note that the current legislation 
makes no provision for grant assistance to 
Israel. I have voted for grant aid to Israel 
since it was first authorized in 1951 because 
I believed it was essential to help that coun- 
try absorb the Jewish refugees who were 
settled there after World War II. Most Con- 
gressmen favored aid to Israel, and her re- 
markable progress has vindicated our judg- 
ment, demonstrating that foreign aid can be 
effectively used when the Government and 
the people are ready and able to help them- 
selves. 3 

Now I see that it is proposed to terminate 
the grant to Israel, presumably because she 
has progressed to the point where she is in 
@ position to finance her development by 
borrowing. But Israel is still a long way 
from economic balance and will continue to 
need external assistance for some years to 
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come, particularly when German reparations 
come to an end in 1963. 

It is possible that Israel might have bal- 
anced her economy by this time if she had 
been permitted to live normally. But Israel 
is a besieged state. She is surrounded by hos- 
tile countries, some of whom—the United 
Arab Republic and Iraq—have been receiving 
weapons from the Soviet Union and some of 
whom—Jordan and Saudi Arabia—have been 
receiving military aid from the United States. 

I have never been able to understand why 
our Government did not grant military aid 
to Israel—especially since we have not hesi- 
tated to provide military assistance to coun- 
tries which have been at war with her. Any 
other country menaced by Soviet weapons 
has been granted military aid, without 
question and without delay. And many of 
these countries have not shared Israel’s ded- 
ication to freedom and her commitment to 
contribute to the defense of the free world. 

As a consequence of our attitude, lacking 
military air and denied membership in any 
collective security system, Israel has been 
compelled to buy weapons from European 
countries and to divert a large. part of her 
resources to defense. On top of this, Israel’s 
economy has been further burdened because 
of the Arab boycott and blockade which has 
continued largely -because it has not been 
effectively challenged by Western govern- 
ments and the United Nations. | 

I am aware that our grants and loans have 
decisively helped Israel to surmount these 
economic obstacles and to overcome the 
handicaps she has suffered because of her 
heavy defense requirements. But now that 
grant aid to Israel is coming to an end, I 
am most concerned about the administra- 
tion’s future plans. I would like to inquire 
whether the administration intends to allow 
Israel to borrow adequate funds in the form 
of development loans under the new pro- 
gram. It seems to me that the very least 
we can do is to maintain our loans and sur- 
Plus food shipments to Israel at a high level, 
so that she may continue to cope with the 
problems that confront a country which lives 
in a state of intolerable siege. I feel certain 
that many Members of the House share my 
views in this regard. 

It is a source of great disappointment that 
the Arab refugee problem remains unsolved 
and that we must continue to appropriate 
funds annually for the UNRWA without 
any visible or tangible progress toward a 
solution. 

But I would like to make it clear, Mr. 
Secretary, that, however much we may re- 
_gret this expenditure, this is one item in the 
foreign aid appropriations which will con- 
tinue to have my support and I think the 
support of Congress as a whole. It is a 
nec and humanitarian measure. And 
it is not a heavy price to pay for stability. 

This does not mean to say we are satis- 
fied to let conditions remain as they are. 
Obviously we are not. All of us would like 
to see some constructive action. I would like 
to put my views on record because, judging 
_ from reports in the press, I am afraid that 

she administration aay be moving the 

wrong direction. 

’ It has been reported that the adminis- 
tration is pressing Israel to repatriate Arab 
refugees because of pressure from the Com- 
ate on Appropriations. The Arab press 
said that the administration is proposing 
that Israel take back as many as 250,000. 
I am mystified by these reports because I 
do not believe that Members of 
would hold up this appropriation in order 
to stampede the administration into under- 
taking an initiative that could prove to be 
both impractical and unjust. : 


_ Most people who have given thought to 
the problem are agreed 


settled in Arab countries. Of course, Israel 
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should pay compensation for the property of 
those who do not return. Conceivably, Is- 
rael may be expected to repatriate some ref- 
ugees to reunite families. But I do not see 
how anyone could expect Israel to repatriate 
any substantial number in advance of a 
peace settlement. ‘The United Nations reso- 
lution of 1948, which is always cited in this 
connection, clearly intended that repatria- 
tion should come in the context of peace ne- 
gotiations. And as long as Arab leaders re- 
fuse to negotiate with Israel, and persist in 
the threat Of war, it is most unlikely that 


Israel would open its doors to potential 


enemies. 

Father Vincent Kearney, associate editor of 
America, national Catholic weekly, wrote in 
that publication on April 9, 1960: 

“Nor is it reasonable to expect Israel to 
commit national suicide by opening her bor- 
ders to a million potential enemies—the dis- 
placed Palestine refugees. Israel still pro- 
tests it is ready to negotiate a settlement. 
We cannot know what Israel will propose, 
unless the opportunity is given it to meet 
Arab leaders face to face.” 

Under these circumstances, I find it hard 
to credit newspaper reports that the admin- 
istration intends to press Israel to take the 
initiative by offering to repatriate all who 
want toreturn. If these reports are accurate, 
then it seems to me that we are raising false 
hopes in the minds of the Arab refugees. 
The published texts of the President’s mes- 
sage to the Arab leaders speak of “repatria- 
tion or compensation,” but do not men- 
tion the word resettlement, so far as I can 
discover. It is wrong to foster the illusion 
in the minds of the Arab refugees that we 
really believe that the primary and initial 
burden rests on Israel and that we are in- 
different to her security and survival.. We 
should be clear on this issue and leave no 
doubt in the minds of the Arabs that we 


advocate resettlement as the logical solu- 


tion. 

Let me emphasize that members of the 
House Appropriations Committee would like 
to see this problem solved as quickly as pos- 
sible. But it is precisely because we do want 
to see this issue solved, equitably and swift- 
ly, that it is wrong to encourage the Arabs 
to believe that we intend to force Israel 
to repatriate them. If we persist in this 
line, the Arabs will never be willing to ac- 
cept any resettlement. This would prove a 
disservice to the best interests of the refugees 
themselves and would make it necessary for 
us to continue the UNRWA appropriations 
indefinitely—a burden we have no right to 
impose on our taxpayers without the prom- 
ise of progress. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. ROONEY. 


The following is Secretary Rusk's re- 

ply: 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, July 21, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Roongy: Thank you for the 
thoughtful comments, conveyed in your let- 
ter of July 14, concerning our aid programs 
in the Middle East. I appreciate very much 
having your views which in most respects 
parallel our own. | 

As you know the ultimate terms of for- 
eign assistance legislation for fiscal year 1962 
or the character of assistance to any specific 
country are not possible of definition at this 
time. As far as aid to Israel is concerned, 
‘we share your view that there should be no 
radical modification or reduction in pro- 
grams previously carried out in that country. 


Such consideration as has been required on 


centered on how the Israel 

properly be fitted in to the general neocon 
aid framework which we are proposing. As 
in previous years, one question is whether 


the small grant aid component in the Israel 


be repatriated. Nor 
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program should not be shifted to the loan 
category under the new Aid for International 
Development program. Israel has an annual 
growth rate of 8 percent, a per capita income 
of something more than $1,000 per annum, 
and an ability to administer a technical as- 
sistamce program of its own for the benefit 
of a number of other countries. These 
favorable and welcome developments, juxta- 
posed with the foreign aid criteria now be- 
fore the Congress, support the view that 
while assistance to Israel should continue at 
present levels it may readily be on the basis 
of loans and surplus commodities rather 
than gfants. What precise programs should 
be undertaken, and what agencies should ex- — 
tend the assistance, are matters still to be 
finally determined. I should like to assure 
you, however, that this administration has 
no intention of reducing the volume. 


To turn to the question of the UNRWA 
appropriation, I am most grateful for your 
expression of support in the difficult ques- 
tion of how to diminish the substantial eco- 
nomic burden on this Government and at 
the same time meet adequately the human- 
itarian problem of the Arab refugees. Re- 
ports that the administration is pressing 
Israel to repatriate Arab refugees because of 
pressure from the A Committee 
or that we expect Israel to receive Arabs in 
@ manner or in numbers to threaten her 
security are without foundation. The De- 
partment is not unmindful of congressional 
concern with appropriations made annually 
without visible evidence of progress towards 
an eventual solution of the problem. How-_ 
I would 


resolution of the Arab-Israel problem. 
The amount that we are seeking for sup- 


port of UNRWA in fiscal year 1962 is, as you 


remark, not a heavy price to pay for stability 


in the Near East area. However, last year, 


the committee of the conference on the 
authorization bill, in its report, specifically 
stated that the United States should suc- 
cessively reduce its contributions to UNRWA. 
The funds appropriated for UNRWA at that 
time were less than what we had considered 
to be . Even now, UNRWA is faced 
with a shortfall in its basic relief budget. 
Although our request for funds for UNRWA 
in fiscal year 1962 is slightly above last year’s 
appropriation for this purpose, the incre- | 
ment being specifically earmarked for the 
expanded UNRWA vocational training pro- 
gram, we quite frankly have had to bear in 
mind the fact that if Inadequate funds are 
appropriated UNRWA will be unable to per- 
form its responsibilities and as a result the 
refugee problem will be cast adrift. We are 
by no means wedded to the indefinite con- 
tinuation of UNRWA, but believe, for the | 
time being at least, continued support of the 
agency offers the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of keeping the highly volatile 
refugee problem from erupting to the detri- 
ment of political stability in the Weare East 
area. 

With respect to a possible solution of the 
Arab refugee problem, the United States 


for the refugees the option of repatriation as 
law-abiding citizens of Israel or of compen- 
sation for those who do not wish to return. 
Any repatriation would, in our view, have to 
be so implemented as to take fully into 
account Israel’s legitimate security and eco- 
nomic reyes ees Contrary to press re- 


of any specific number of refugees 


in 
believes that, consistent with the U.N. Gen- 


eral Assembly resolutions mentioned 


| 

continues ‘to support some reasonable imple- 

¢ . mentation of paragraph 11 of the United 

Nations resolution 194 (III) which provides 

gestion either to Israel or to the Arab states 

who 
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and the sentiments of Congress, the problem 
deserves our earnest study at this time. 

I hope that these comments will clarify 
the position of the Department in these 
matters. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean Rusk. 


Some Depressed Areas Created by 
Washington Deskmen 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of people living in what they believed 
to be prosperous and happy communi- 
ties, have recently been told by Wash- 
ington bureaucrats that actually they 
are in depressed areas. This is the ridic- 
ulous extremes to which paternal gov- 
ernment and uncontrolled bureaucracy 
leads us. It doesn’t matter if your com- 
munity is a going concern, handling to 
the satisfaction of its own citizens, the 
problems which come up from day to 
day, it has to be a depressed area if 
some bureaucrat in Washington decides 
it should be. Once the decision is made 
we appropriate more money to force aid 
upon people who do not want it. For 
my part I will trust the people to decide 
upon the economic condition of the 
areas in which they live. You may be 
interested in the facts concerning some 


of the communities designated as de- 


pressed by the Washington deskmen, 

as outlined in the following editorial 

from the Chicago Daily Tribune: _ 
THOSE DEPRESSED AREAS — 

Senator JoHn Tower of Texas announced 
indignantly the other day that the Kennedy 
administration, in its quest to find places 
where it could spend almost $400 million ex- 


tracted from Congress for aid to areas of 


chronic economic depression, had designated 
47 east Texas counties as depressed. It did so, 
he said, without their knowledge and with- 
out consulting business leaders. 

Senator Tower said that 6 weeks before 
Smith County was labeled a depressed area, 
two large industrial corporations had an- 
nounced that they were about to construct 
plants there. He said that in a single week 
residents of the city of Tyler, in that county, 
had taken out permits to build $374,000 worth 
of houses, which would hardly suggest de- 
pression. 

Similar complaints were heard from Ne- 
braska, where 12 central Nebraskan counties 
were named as depressed areas by the De- 
partment of Commerce. They thus become 
eligible for redevelopment funds out of the 
administration's kitty. 

One of these, Dawson County, is one of 
the most prosperous agricultural counties 
in the Nation, according to Representative 
Martin of Nebraska. The Census Bureau 
reported last year that agricultural produc- 
tion in the county amounted to more than 
$60 million. At Cozad, a town of 3,000 in 
Dawson County, the Monroe Auto Equip- 
ment Co., of Michigan, recently completed a 
new $4144 million plant offering jobs to 250 
persons. It encountered difficulty in obtain- 
ing this many workers because of full em- 
ployment in south central Nebraska. 
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Nebraska public officials and businessmen 
were equally bewildered by this surge of 
solicitude from Washington. The chief of 
the State division of resources said that all 
he had learned on a trip to Washington to 
be briefed on the workings of the depressed 


- area law was that counties in every State 


would be found eligible. . 

So this program looks a good deal like a 
device to spread around political favor in 
the hope of expressions of gratitude at the 
polis, and the end is pursued even if the 
Democrats are obliged to discover depression 
where it doesn’t exist. 


It’s Time for a Change—Before It’s Too 
Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following special report of the Na- 
tion on the Central Intelligence Agency. 
This report, by Fred J. Cook, is dated 
June 24, 1961. 

Mr. Cook took his information from 
published sources and I do not care to 
comment on the validity of all of his 
conclusions; but only say that it is time 
for a change—and we had better hurry, 
before it is too late. 

The report follows: 

THE CIA 
(By Fred J. Cook) 
INTRODUCTION 


(Eorror’s Notre.—"‘The only time the peo- 
ple pay attention to us,’ Allen Dulles once 
said of the CIA, “is when we fall flat on our 
face’’—or words to that effect. But as Mr. 
Dulles would be the first to concede, the 
reason for the default lies not with the peo- 
ple, but with the CIA itself. The disastrous 
Bay of Pigs episode is not the only fiasco 
that can be laid at the door of the lavishly 
financed CIA. But in this latest fiasco more 
of the facts came to light than in similar 
earlier episodes. Now, therefore, seemed an 
excellent time, while the facts of the Cuban 
fiasco are fresh in mind, to take a look at 
an agency which is of vital concern to na- 
tional security and the well-being of the 
people, but about which the people know less 
than about any major agency of Government. 
What interested us, as editors, were not the 
immediate causes of the particular fiasco; 
we do not propose to join the feverish post- 
mortem search for scapegoats. Our concern 
was with the basic question: How did this 
extraordinary agency come into being? What 
is known about its record? How does it 
fit into the American constitutional scheme 
of things? On the face of it, an inquiry into 
an agency dedicated, as is the CIA, to secrecy 
in its planning, its operations, its personnel, 
and its budget, presents a difficult journal- 
istic undertaking. But a_i considerable 
amount of material has been published about 
the agency and its operations, some of it 
clearly inspired by the CIA with the ap- 
proval of its Director. True, most of the ma- 
terial is scattered and disparate, consisting of 
small items which, taken alone, have little 
meaning. But when put together by an 
astute craftsman, they form a significant 
pattern. The easiest part of our job was to 
find the craftsman. Fred J. Cook’s special 
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articles for the Nation—‘“The FBI,” 
Shame of New York,” and “Gambling, Inc.,” 
have won him important journalism prizes 
for the last 3 years. In giving him the as- 
signment, we told Mr. Cook to stick to the 
public record; we did not want him to at- 
tempt to seek out undisclosed facts or to 
probe into possibly sensitive areas. His as- 
signment was simply to summarize existing 
published material which, long since avail- 
able to potential enemies, was still not read- 
ily available to the American public. Mr. 
Cook has followed our instructions. There 
is not a fact hereafter set forth which has 


_ not already been published. Yet, put to- 


gether, these facts add up to a story that 
proved new to us, ag we are certain it will 
prove new to the reader. And enough of the 
known facts are presented to warrant an in- 
formed judgment about the agency. For 
what Mr. Cook proves is what Sir Compton 
Mackenzie demonstrated for Nation readers 
in another connection (see “The Spy Circus: 

Parasites With Cloaks and ers,” Dec. 
5, 1959); namely, that intelligence of the 
cloak-and-dagger variety is a two-edged 
sword, and that the sharper edge is some- 
times held toward the throat of the wielder. 
And another lesson that Mr. Cook drives 
home is this: clearly the CIA must be di- 
vested of its action of operational functions 
and restricted to the sole function of gather- 
ing information for other agencies operating 
under customary constitutional safeguards.) 


PART I. SECRET HAND OF THE CIA 


Shoftly before 6 p.m. on December 5, 1957, 
a faceless man dropped a letter into a mail 
box in New York City’s Grand Central Sta- 
tion area. It was to the editor of the Nation. 
The opening sentence read: “As an American 
intelligence officer, I feel duty bound to state 
my apprehensions as to the future of my 
country.” What was the basis of these ap- 
prehensions? The threat of rampant world 
communism? The menace of Soviet weap- 
onry? The dangers of internal subversion? 
No. The writer, whose letter bore in almost 
every line intrinsic evidence of minute and 
intimate knowledge, was concerned about 
just one crucial aspect of the times—the 
mortal damage America was inflicting upon 
itself. This was a damage, he found, that 
resulted directly from the careers and the 
power and the misconceptions of two men: 
the late John Foster Dulles, then Secretary of 
State, and his younger brother, Allen Welsh 
Dulles, then as now head of the vitally im- 
portant Central Intelligence Agency, the of- 


-ficial eyes and ears of American foreign 


policy, the medium that gathers and sifts 
and judges information—and so conditions 
the minds and predetermines the decisions 
of American policy makers on the highest 

levels. 

Now, 4 years later, in the wake of the 
Cuban disaster—and other less publicized 
but equally significant disasters—the words 
of the intelligence agent who unburdened 
himself in that letter read like the most in- 
fallible of prophecies. America was being 
pushed along the road to foreign policy dis- 
asters, he wrote, by the closed minds of the 
Dulles brothers—by their refusal to face facts 
as facts and their insistence on torturing 
facts into the framework of predetermined 
policy. 

This is the way the intelligence officer 
phrased it: 

“The following circumstances are cause for 
deep concern: 

“1. U.S. foreigh policy is not formulated 
on the basis of an objective analysis of facts, 
particularly those made available by intelli- 
gence service, but is being determined by 
John Foster Dulles’ personal rash concep- 
tions. 

“2. The fact that Allen Dulles is in charge 
of collection and evaluation of all informa- 
tion makes it possible for the Secretary of 
State to distort the information received as 
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he sees fit. Facts thus presented disorientate 
not only the President and Congress but 
also the people of the United States. 

“3. As a consequence, our foreign policy 
is not based on the real interests of the 
United States. It has suffered one defeat 
after another and may eventually draw us 
into a nuclear war.” | 

Though John Foster Dulles since has died, 
Allen Welsh Dulles still rules the CIA, and 
the Cuban debacle that his agency sponsored, 
planned, and directed has provided graphic 
proof that he still retains his ability to “dis- 
orientate not only the President and Con- 
gress but also the people of the United 
States.” 

Cuba: The lost lesson 

No issue of our times lies closer to the core 
of the decision of war or peace on which the 
very survival of mankind depends. For from 
our proper understanding of the facts, our 
recognition or denial of complicated and even 
at times transparent truths, must derive the 
formulation of our policies and the most 
fateful of our decisions. Cuba is only the 
most recent and most striking example. 
When the CIA spurred on the abortive 
invasion under the roseate delusion that 
Cubans were chaffing to revolt against the 
tyranny of Fidel Castro, the United States 
achieved only the disgrace and opprobrium 
of a British-style Suez on an even more futile 
scale. Not only did the invasion fail igno- 
miniously, but the attempt helped, if any- 
thing, to solidify the iron rule of Castro. It 
enabled him to pose as the hero of his people, 
successfully repelling a “foreign” invasion. 
It touched off a ripple of reaction through- 
out Latin America where people, while they 
may not want a dictator like Castro, want no 
more the gratuitous meddling in their in- 
ternal affairs by the American giant to the 
north. It takes no seer to perceive that all 
the evil fruits of the Cuban blunder have 
not yet been reaped. 

Sh ly, in this context come indica- 
tions that the U.S. Government, instead of 
learning a most salutary lesson from the 
Cuban fiasco, has determined to turn its 
back even more resolutely upon facts and 
truth. In the last week of April, after offi- 
cials on every level should have had time to 
digest the moral of Cuba, B50me 400 newspa- 
per editors and columnists were called to 
Washington for a background briefing on 
foreign policy by the State Department. As 
James Higgins, of the Gazette and Daily 
(York, Pa.), later wrote, “There developed 
at this conference a very evident tendency 
on the part of the Government to blame the 
press, at least part of the press, for spoiling 
the plans of the Central Intelligence Agency.” 
The Government theory plainly was, not that 
the whole conception was faulty, but 
that too much had been printed about 
the gathering of Cuban invasion forces— 
and that this had alerted Castro and 
ruined an otherwise promising endeavor. 
The head-on collison of this comforting the- 
ory with the most elemental facts about 
modern Cuba was ignored with great de- 
termination—with such great determina- 
tion, indeed, that President Kennedy, in a 


speech to a convention of American news- 


paper editors, suggested that the editors, 
before they printed a story, ask themselves 
not only “Is it news?” but “Is it in the in- 
terest of national security?” Such a cen- 
sorship, even if only voluntary, would in- 
evitably result in increasing the blackout of 
information from which the American peo- 
ple have suffered since the end of World 
War Il. As James Higgins wrote, “The truth 
of the story * * * was not to be considered 
an important measure of its rights to see 
print. * * * I got the impression in Wash- 
ington of a governmental closed mind. 
This is a liability that could be fatal to 
all mankind in a world teetering on the 
edge of thermonuclear disaster. What 
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telligence is a fatal flaw‘in CIA. So have 
others. In 1948, Prof. Sherman Kent, of 


America so obviously needs is not fewer 
facts but more, not deceptive images that 
fit our prejudices and preconceptions, but 
truth—however unpalatable. What Amer- 
ica needs is the unvarnished truth about 
Chiang Kai-shek, about Quemoy and Matsu, 
about Laos, about Latin America—and es- 
pecially about Cuba, the island (as the 
President so often has reminded us) that is 
just 90 miles from our shores, the island 
about which our secret and public misin- 
formation has been demonstrated to be quite 


literally colossal. 


The Agency nobody knows 

In this all-pervasive atmosphere of the 
shut mind and the distorted fact, Central 
Intelligence is the key, the vital Agency. 
Yet it is the one Agency of Government 
about which the American people are per- 
mitted to know almost nothing, the one 
Agency over which their own elected repre- 
sentatives are permitted to have virtually no 
control. CIA is the only Agency whose 
budget is never discussed, whose Director can 
sign a voucher for any amount without 
checkup or explanation. How many persons 
does it employ, how many agents does it 
have? Even Congressmen do not know pre- 
cisely. Its Washington headquarters staff 
alone is estimated to consist of more than 
10,000 employees; in total, it is believed to 
have more persons on its payroll than the 
State Department. How much money does 
it have at its disposal? Again, even most of 
the Congressmen who vote the funds do not 
know precisely. CIA itself says this figure 
is very tightly held and is known to not more 
than five or six Members in each House. 
CIA allotments are hidden in the budgetary 
requests of various Government depart- 
ments; estimates vary from a low of $500 
million annually to the $1 billion mentioned 
by the conservative New York Times. A 
billion dollars a year concentrated in the 
hands of one man about whose activities the 


American people are permitted to know vir- 


tually nothing—and about whose activities 
it appears to be suggested they should know 
even less—represents the kind of power that, 
in essence, can well determine the Nation’s 
course and remove from its people the power 
of decision. 

Two-headed monster 


This danger that CIA may not just inform, 


‘but also determine policy, has been en- 


hanced from the agency’s inception by an 
authorized split personality. From the start, 
CIA has been a two-headed monster. It is 
not just a cloak-and-dagger agency entrusted 
with the important task of gathering in- 
formation concerning our potential enemies 
throughout the world; it also has the au- 
thority to act on its own information, 
carrying out in deeds the policies its intel- 
ligence discoveries help to form. Though 
its overt acts are supposed to be under the 
direction of the National Security Council, 
the risk inherent in such a dual respon- 
sibility is obvious. With an end in view, 


can intelligence be impartial? 


The hazards implicit in such a vast, con- 
centrated, double-motive agency were not 
unforeseen. Harry Howe Ransom, of Har- 
vard, in his “Central Intelligence and Na- 


tional Security,” describes the reaction of 


Adm. Ernest J. King in March 1945, when 
the Secretary of the Navy sought his views 
on the formation of the centralized 
intelligence agency. “King replied,” Ransom 
writes, “that while such an arrangement was 
perhaps logical, it had inherent dangers. 
He feared that a centralized intelligence 
agency might acquire power beyond any- 
thing intended, and questioned whether such 
an agency might not threaten our form of 
government.” 

British intelligence, for centuries con- 
sidered one of the world’s most expert, has 
long held that the wedding of action to in- 
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Yale, himself an _ intelligence 
World War II, wrote a treatise on the pur- | 
poses and the dangers of intelligence opera- 
tions in a book called “Strategic Intelligence 
for American World Policy.” At the time 
CIA had just been formed and its perform- 
ance lay entirely in the future, but Professor 
Kent struck out vigorously at what he called 
“the disadvantage of getting intelligence too 
close to policy.” He added: 

“This does not necessarily mean officially 
accepted high US. policy, but something 
far less exalted. What I am talking of is 


often expressed by the words “slant,” “line,” 


“position,” and “view.” Almost any man 
or group of men confronted with the duty 
of getting something planned or getting 
something done will sooner or later hit upon 
what they consider a single most desirable 
course of action. Usually it is sooner; some- 
times, under duress, it is a snap judgment off 
the top of the head. 

“I cannot escape the belief that under 
the circumstances outlined, intelligence will 
find itself right in the middle of policy, and 
that upon occasions it will be the unabashed 
apologist for a given policy rather than its 
impartial and objective analyst.” 

It takes no particular insight to find the 
seeds of the Cuban fantasy in that percep- 
tive paragraph. 

In the aftermath of so monumental a 
blunder as Cuba, however, it seems pertinent 
to inquire: Just what is the record of CIA? 
Are its successes overbalanced by its fail- 
ures? And does it, in its dual role of secret 
agent and activist operative, not merely in- 
form our foreign policy but, to a large meas- 
ure at least, determine it? 

Let it be said at once that there can be 
no exact scoreboard chalking up the runs, 
hits and errors of CIA. Allen Dulles himself 
has commented that the only time his 
agency makes the headlines is when it 
falls flat on its face in public. Its suc- 
cesses, he intimates, cannot be publicized 
for the obvious reason that to do so might 
give away some of the secrets of his far- 
flung intelligence network. This is true, but 
only partially so. For CIA, while it refrains 
from public announcements, does not dis- 
dain the discreet and controlled leak. And 
some of these leaks have found their way 
into such prominence as Saturday Evening 
Post exclusives. 

Where the CIA succeeds 
_ Despite the secrecy of CIA, therefore, there 
is on the public record, in the 14 years since 
its creation in 1947, a partial and, indeed, 
highly significant record of its deeds. And 
by this record it is possible to judge it. Let’s 
look first at some of the achievements. 

In 1955, a CIA communications expert, 
studying a detailed map of Berlin, discovered 
that at one point the main Russian tele- 
phone lines ran only 300 yards from a radar 
station in the American sector. The CIA 
dug an underground tunnel, tapped the 
cables and, for months, before the Russians 
got wise, monitored every telephonic whisper 
in the Soviet East Sector. 

In 1956, when Nikita Khrushchev delivered 
his famous secret speech denouncing the 
crimes of Josef Stalin before the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress, a CIA agent man- 
aged to get the text and smuggle it out to 
the Western world. Washington was able to 
reveal the explosive contents before the So- 
viets themselves had edited the speech for 
public consumption. The blow was probably 
one of the strongest ever struck at Commu- 
nist ideology. Communist parties in the 
United States and other Western countries, 
long taught by Communist propaganda to 

Stalin with reverence, felt that the 
bedrock of belief had been cut out from 
under them. 


Officer in | 
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The U-2 spy plane operation, a risky pro- 
cedure that backfired disastrously in the end, 
was for years one of the world’s most suc- 
cessful feats in espionage. From 15 miles 
up, this plane took pictures of such in- 
credibie clarity and detail that it was pos- 
sible to distinguish between a cyclist and a 
pedestrian; its radio receivers, which moni- 
tored all wavelengths, recorded literally 
millions of words. A single flight across 
Russia often furnished enough assorted in- 
formation to keep several thousand CIA em- 
ployees working for weeks, and the flights 
lasted for 4 years before, at the beginning 
of May 1960, on the very eve of the sched- 
uled summit conference in Paris, pilot 
Francis Powers took off on the mission on 
which he was shot down. The bad judgment 
implicit in ordering the flight at such a deli- 
cate time, the ridiculous CIA cover story 
that Powers was gathering weather data, the 
solemn promulgation of this fairytale and 
the swift subsequent exposure of the United 
States before the world as an arrant liar— 
all of this wrecked the summit, forced the 
United States to abandon the U-2 aerial 
espionage program, and inflicted enormous 
worldwide on American prestige. 
Whether, in the ideological war for men’s 
minds, the ultimate tarnishing of the Ameri- 
can image outweighs the positive details 
garnered by the U-—2’s in 4 years of success- 
ful espionage remains a forever unresolved 
point of debate. For one thing, the ideologi- 
cal war goes on, neither finally won nor ir- 
retrievably lost; for another, no one except 
on the very highest and most closely guarded 
levels of Government can possibly know just 
how vitally important were the details the 
U-2 gathered. 
Though the U-2 program became, in its 
- Catastrophic finale, a fulcrum of policy, the 
significant pattern that emerges from the 
Berlin wiretapping, the smuggling of the 
Khrushchev speech, the years-long earlier 
successes of U-2, seems fairly obvious. All 
dealt with intelligence—and intelligence 
only. The intent was to gather the kind of 
broad and detailed information on which an 
intelligent foreign policy may be based. 
These activities did not in themselves con- 
stitute active meddling in, or formation of, 
. Unfortunately, not all CIA activities 
fall into this legitimate intelligence role; 
time and again, CIA has meddled actively 
im the internal affairs of foreign govern- 
ments. And it is in this field that some of its 
most vaunted successes raise grave questions 
about the drift and intent of our foreign 


policy. 
Where it fails 
Here are some of the high spots of CIA in 
international intrigue: 
In 1953, with Allen Dulles himself playing 


Mossadegh 

Iran. Mossadegh, a wealthy landowner, rose 
to political power by capitalizing on popu- 
lar hatred of the British Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., which dominated the economy of the 
nation, Iran’s greatest national 
resource by nt to the national treas- 
ury of what Mossadegh considered a mere 

Mossadegh set out to nationalize 
the oil industry in Iran’s interest, allied him- 
self with pro-Communist forces in Teheran, 
and virtually usurped the power of Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi. When he did, a 
successful CIA plot bounced Mossadegh out 
of office so fast he hardly knew what had hit 
him; the Shah was restored to power; and a 
four-nation consortium, in partnership with 
the Iranian Government, was given control 
over the country’s liquid gold. CIA showed 
a tendency, if not to brag, at least to chuckle 
in public about this wily and triumphant 
coup; but the aftermath has furnished no 
cause for unalloyed rejoicing. The United 
States poured millions of dollars into Iran 
to shore up the government of the anti- 
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Communist Shah. A commit- 
tee found in 1957 that, in 5 years, Iran had 
received a quarter of a billion dollars in 
American aid. Yet the Iranian people them- 
selves had not profited. So many American 
dollars had stuck to the fingers of corrupt 
officials that Iran was running up constant 
deficits, though the congressional commit- 
tee found that it should have been fully 
capable, with its oil revenues, of financing 
its own national development. Despite the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in American 
aid, Iran remained so primitive that, in some 
isolated towns, in this 20th century, residents 
had yet to see their first wheeled vehicle; a 
whole family might live for a year on the 
produce of a single walnut tree; and small 
children labored all day at the looms of rug 
factories for 20 cents or less. Small wonder, 
as Time reported in 1960, that Mossadegh “is 
still widely revered”; small wonder either 
that a new Premier, appointed by the Shah 
in early May 1961, after a riotous outbreak 
in Teheran, was described by the Associated 
Press as the Shah’s “last hope of averting 
bankruptcy and possible revolution.” 

In 1954, Jacobo Arbenz Guzman won an 
election in Guatemala and achieved supreme 
power. This democratic verdict by the 
Guatemalan electorate was not pleasing to 
the United States. American officials de- 
scribed the Arbenz regime as communistic. 
This has been disputed, but there is no ques- 
tion that Arbenz was sufficiently leftist in 
orientation to threaten the huge land hold- 
ings of Guatemala’s wealthy classes and the 


imperial interests of United Fruit and other . 


large American corporations, Amvrican dis- 
enchantment with Arbenz needed only a 
spark to be exploded into action, and the 
spark was supplied by Allen Dulles and CIA. 
Secret agents abroad spotted a Polish 
freighter being loaded with Czech arms and 
ammunition; CIA operatives around the 
world traced the peregrinations of the 
freighter as, after several mysterious changes 
of destination, she finally came to port and 


began unloading the munitions destined for 


Arbenz. Then CIA, with the approval of the 
National Security Council, struck. Two 
Globemasters, loaded with arms and am- 
munition, were flown to Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. There the weapons were placed in 
the hands of followers of an exiled Guate- 
malian Army officer, Col. Carlos Castillo 
Armas. He invaded Guatemala, and the 
Arbenz regime collapsed like a pack of cards. 
It is perhaps significant that the Guate- 
malan blueprint was practically identical 
with the one CIA followed this April in the 
attempt to overthrow Castro. Only Castro 
was no Arbenz. In any event, Guatemala, 
like Iran, remains one of the CIA’s most pub- 
licly acknowledged coups; and, like Iran, the 
sequel raises disturbing doubts about 
precisely what was gained. For the prom- 
ises of the CIA-backed Castillo forces to in- 
stitute social amd democratic reforms have 
not yet materialized. Half of the arable land 
in the nation of 4 million persons still re- 
mains in the hands of 1,100 families. The 
economy of the country is dominated by 
three large American corporations, topped by 
United Fruit. Workers in the vineyards of 
United Fruit staged a strike in 1955 trying 
to get their wages of $1.80 a day raised to $3. 
They lost. And Guatemala is still a dis- 
tressed country—so deeply distressed that 
the Kennedy administration feels it must 
have several more bushels of American aid. 

In 1954 and again in 1958, the United 
States almost went to war with Communist 
China over the rocky islets of Quemoy and 
Matsu, squatting less than 3 miles off the 
Chinese coast. When Red Chinese artillery 
barrages blanketed the islands, heavily 
overpopulated with Chiang Kai-shek troops, 
American public opinion was conditioned to 
react angrily to these aggressive actions. 


What hardly any Americans realized at the 


August 8 
time was that the Red Chinese had been 
subjected to considerable provocation. Allen 
Dulles’ CIA had established, on Formosa, 
an outfit Known as Western Enterprises, 
Inc. This was nothing more than a blind 
for CIA; and, as Stewart Alsop later wrote 
in the Saturday Evening Post, CIA agents, 
operating from this cover, masterminded 
commando-type guerrilla raids on _ the 
mainland * * * in battalion strength. The 
title to Alsop’s article told all: “The Story 
Behind Quemoy: How We Drifted Close to 
War.” 

In 1960 and again in 1961, the landlocked 
Indochina principality of Laos threatened 
the peace of the world in a tug-of-war be- 
tween East and West. Again the American 
public was confronted with glaring headlines 


picturing the menace of an on-sweeping 


world communism; it was given, at the out- 
set at any rate—and first impressions in in- 
ternational sensations are almost always the 
ones that count—practically no understand- 
ing of underlying issues. Yet a congres- 
sional committee in June 1959, had filed a 
scathing report on one of the most disgrace- 
ful of American foreign aid operations. The 
committee found that, In 7 years, we had 


poured more than $300 million into Laos. 


This indiscriminate aid had caused runaway 
inflation and wrecked the economy of the 
country. At our insistence, a 25,000-man 
army that the Lao didn’t want or need— 
and one that wouldn’t fight—had been 
foisted on the Lao people. In a com- 
pletely botched-up program, American resi- 
dent geniuses spent some $1.6 million to 
build a highway, built no. highway, and 
wound up giving all southeast Asia a vivid 
demonstration of the most unlovely aspects 
of the American system of bribery, graft, and 
corruption. As if this wasn’t bad enough, 
little Laos fairly crawled with CIA agents. 
These gentry, in late 1960, in another of their 
famous coups, overthrew the neutralist gov- 


ernment of Prince Souvanna Phouma and 


installed a militarist regime headed by Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan. The Phoumi army clique 
had just one qualification to recommend it, 
but it was a qualification dear to the heart 
of CIA: it was militantly anti-Communist. 


Unfortunately, this attitude did not recom- 


mend the new regime as heartily to the 
Lao people as it did to the CIA; General 
Phoumi had almost no popular support, and 
when the Communist Pathet Lao forces 
began to gobble up vast chunks of the na- 
tion, there was hardly any resistance. The 
result was inevitable. The United States was 
placed in the humiliating position of prac- 
tically begging to get the very type of neu- 
tralist government its CIA had conspired to 
overthrow. A greater loss of face in face- 
conscious Asia could hardly be imagined. 
Revolutions for hire? 


These are just a few of the best-docu- 
mented examples of CIA’s meddling in the 
internal affairs of other nations. There are 
others. There is the case of Burma, on 
whom CIA foisted unwanted thousands of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s so-called freedom fight- 
ers—wartriors who found it much pleasanter 
to take over practically an entire Burmese 
province and grow opium than to fight the 
Red Chinese. There was this spring’s, Alger- 
ian Army revolt against Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, an event in which an accusing 
French press contends the CIA played an 
encouraging hand. CIA categorically denies 
it, but French officialdom, suspicious as a 
result of previous CIA meddling in French 


nuclear-arms program legislation, has re- 


frained from giving the American agency a 
full coat of whitewash. 

Such activities obviously range far beyond 
the bounds of legitimate intelligence gath- 
ering. No one will argue today, tn the ten- 
sions of a cold war that at almost any 
moment might turn hot, against the need 
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for an expert intelligence-gathering agency. 
But does it follow that we need and must 
have an agency geared to the overthrow of 
governments in any and all sections of the 
world? Have we, who pose (most of us sin- 
cerely) as a truly democratic people, the 
right to send our secret agents to determine 
for the people of Iran or Guatemala or Laos 
what government shall rule them? We 
have never proclaimed this right; our pub- 
lic officials doubtless would express pious 
abhorrence at the thought. But, in the 
light of past events, we can hardly be sur- 
prised if, to the world at large, CIA actions 
speak louder than official protestations. 
Nor can we escape the odium of regimes 
with which the CIA has saddled us. It fol- 
lows as inevitably as day the night that, if 
CIA conspires to overthrow a foreign govern- 
ment on the blind theory that in the war 
against communism anything goes, the 
American people as a whole are burdened 
with responsibility for the regime that CIA 
has helped to install. And the record of 
such regimes in many remote corners of the 


world is decidedly not pretty. In the light. 


of the past, it should be obvious that the 
future is not to be won by propping up 
puppets with sticky fingers. — 

On this whole issue, perhaps the most 
perceptive piece of writing was produced in 
the aftermath of Cuba by Walter Lippmann 
in a column entitled “To Ourselves Be True.” 
Lippmann, fresh from recent interviews with 
Khrushchev, wrote: 

“We have been forced to ask ourselves 
recently how a free and open society can 
compete with a totalitarian state. This is 
a crucial question. Can our Western society 
_ survive and flourish if it remains true to its 
own faith and principles% Or must it 
abandon them in order to Aght fire with 
fire?” Lippmann’s answer to this last ques- 
tion was a ringing, “No.” The Cuban ad- 
venture had failed, he wrote, because for 
us it was completely out of character—as 
out of character as for a cow to try to fly 
or a fish to walk. The United States, of 
course, must employ secret agents for its 
own information. “But the United States 
cannot successfully conduct large secret con- 
' spiracies,” he wrote. “The American con- 
science is a reality. It will make hesitant 
and ineffectual, even if it does not prevent, 
an un-American policy * * * It follows that 
in the great struggle with communism, we 
must find our strength by developing and 
applying our own principles, not in aban- 
doning them.” | 

Probing more deeply, Lippmann analyzed 
Khrushchev’s philosophy and explained the 
Soviet leader’s absolute belief in the ultimate 
triumph of communism. The Soviet Premier, 
he had found, is sincerely convinced that 
capitalism is rigid, static; that it cannot 
change, it cannot meet the needs of the 
people, the needs of the future. Only com- 


munism can, and communism will succeed 


capitalism as capitalism supplanted feudal- 
ism. This, with Khrushchev, is “absolute 
dogma.” Having explained this, Lippmann 
then wrote: 

“I venture to argue from this analysis that 
the reason we are on the defensive in so many 
places is that for some 10 years we have been 
doing exactly what Mr. K. expects us to 
do. We have used money and arms in a 
long, losing attempt to stabilize native gov- 
ernments which, in the name of anticom- 
munism, are opposed to all important social 
change. This has been exactly what Mr. K.’s 
dogma calls for—that communism should be 
the only alternative to the status quo with 
_ its immemorial poverty and privilege.” 7 

We cannot compete with communism, 
Lippmann argued, if we continue to place 
“the weak countries in a dilemma where 


they must stand still with us and our cHent 
rulers, or start moving with communism.” 
We must offer them “a third option, which 
is economic development and social improve- 
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ment without the totalitarian discipline of 
communism.” 

Obviously, the philosophy of Walter Lipp- 
mann is seyeral eons removed from that of 
the CIA man, whose record shows he has just 


‘one gage of merit—the rigid rightwing in- 


flexibility of the anticommunistic puppet 
regimes that CIA has installed and supported. 
The record suggests that in the CIA lexicon 
there is no room for social and economic 
reforms; such phrases imply a possibly 
leftish tendency, and God forbid that we 
should ever back such. Let’s give ’em, in- 
stead, a military dictatorship. This CIA 
philosophy-in-action is the very antithesis 
of the American spirit Walter Lippmann was 
writing about, and to understand how we 
came to be encumbered with it, one must 
understand the career and ties and outlook 
of one man—Allen Welsh Dulles. 


PART II. ALLEN DULLES: BEGINNINGS 


When Allen Dulles was 8 years old, he 
wrote a 3l-page essay on the Boer War, an 
event that was then disturbing the - - 
science of the world. The last sentence read: 
“I hope the Boers win this war because the 
Boers are in the right and the british in 
the wrong.” Questioned in after life about 
that small “b”’ in “British,” Dulles explained 
that he wrote it that way deliberately be- 
cause he didn’t like the British at the time 
and hoped that small “b’” would show just 
what he thought of them. 

Now, 60 years later, Allen Dulles is very 
much the man foreshadowed by the boy 
author. The interest in foreign affairs that 
led him to write a small book on the Boer 
War at the age of 8 (it was actually pub- 
lished by a doting grandfather) has re- 
mained with him throughout his life. Some 
would say, too, that he retained the strong 
prejudices, or the stout convictions (depend- 
ing on how you look at it), that led him at 
the age of 8 to refuse to dignify the British 


with a capital letter. 


The future master of the CIA was steeped 
in the aura of international affairs from 
earliest childhood. He was born on April 
7, 1893, in Watertown, N.Y., where his father, 
Allen Macy Dulles, was a Presbyterian min- 
ister. His mother, the former Edith Foster, 
was the daughter of Gen. John Watson Fos- 
ter, who in 1892 had become Secretary of 
State in the Republican administration of 
Benjamin Harrison. Years later his mother’s 
brother-in-law, Robert Lansing, was to serve 
as Secretary of State in the administration 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

These family ties were to be influential 
both in the career of Allen Dulles and in 
that of his brother, John Foster, 5 years his 
senior. Allen graduated from Princeton 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors in 1914 and 
promptly went off to teach English for a 
year in a missionary school at Allahabad, 
India. Returning to Princeton, he got his 
master of arts degree, then followed in the 
footsteps of his older brother by joining the 
diplomatic service ruled by his uncle, Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing. On May 16, 
1916, when he was 23, he went off to Vienna 
as an undersecretary in the American Em- 
bassy. Though the young man himself 
could have had no inkling at the time, this 
was where it was all to begin; here were to 
be woven the first permanent strands into 
the career of the future boss of CIA. 


Beginnings in Vienna 


Vienna was then the capital of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, the partner of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Germany in the bloody warfare 
of World War I. America herself was about 
to become involved in this most tragic of 
wars, from which the world has yet to sal- 
vage a formula for peace. In the striped- 
trouser set and the top-level society of 
Vienna, young Dulles, the nephew of the 
American Secretary of State, quickly made 
his mark; and when America joined the 
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allies, he along with other members of the 
American delegation skipped across the 
border to Berne in Switzerland. It was here 
that Dulles got his first taste of the secret, 
high-level intrigue that so often determines 
the fate of empires and of peoples. As he 
later told a visitor: “That’s when I learned 


what a valuable place Switeerland was for 


information—and when I became interested 
in intelligence work.” 3 

Dulles’ interest doubtless was stimulated 
by the heady role he played in the very kind 
of top-drawer, behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ing that was to mark the pattern of his later 
life. By the beginning of 1918, the creaky 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, exhausted by war, 
could perceive plainly before it the hideous 
specter of imminent collapse. Naturally, its 
Emperor Charles, with a ruler’s primal in-. 
stinct for self-preservation, wanted to salvage 
as much from the ruins as was possible. His 
negotiator in this laudable endeavor was his 
former tutor, Dr. Heinrich Lammasch. Lam- 
masch had met the tall and charming Allen . 
Dulles in Vienna; he was perfectly aware | 
that the young man was the nephew of the 
American Secretary of State; and so, with 
an eye to establishing rapport on the highest 
possible levels, he approached Dulles and 
through him made arrangements for the sal- 
vage talks the Austrians so much desired. 

The secret discussions which Allen Dulles 
thus played a key role in arranging began on 
January 31, 1918, in a villa in Grummlingen, 
near Berne, belonging to a director of 
Krupp’s. Prof. George D. Herron, who often 
carried out secret assignments for President 
Wilson, headed the American delegation. 
Professor Lammasch and industrialist Julius 
Meinl led the opposing bargain hunters. 
The Austrians were ready to promise almost 
anything in the hope of preserving the Haps- 


burg monarchy, and the Americans, evidently 


blind to the already tarnished luster of the 
throne, deluded themselves into the belief 
that they were really being offered a prize— 
that the Austrian Emperor might be propped 
up as “a useful force.” 

Finding these nice Americans so receptive, 
Lammasch was effusive in his promises. 
Austria-Hungary would be positively de- 
lighted to follow the American lead in every- 
thing, especially if (does this sound fa- 
miliar?) the generous Americans would ex- 
tend financial aid and help to build a 
bridge of gold between Vienna and Wash- 
ington. Dulles’ immediate superior, Hugh 
Wilson, was intrigued by the prospect, and 
all of the American delegation seems to have 
been quite enthusiastic. The British, in- 
formed of the proposal, were far more skepti- 
cal and warned against trusting too much in 
the performance of the Hapsburgs. Events 
proved the British so right. The Austrian 
monarchy collapsed, Charles abdicated, and | 
the net result was a fiasco. Yet Time in > 
1959 could write of this period that Allen 


Dulles, in the Switzerland of 1918, “hatched - 


the first of the grandiose plots which were to 
become his trademark.” 
Introduction to Germany 

After Berne came the great peace confer- 
ence at Versailles. Secretary of State Lans- 
ing, second only to Wilson among the Ameri- 
can negotiators, saw to it that his two neph- 
ews had reserved seats at the great event. 
John Foster was given the task of studying 
such financial problems as reparations and 
war debts; Allen had an even more fasci- 
nating job as assistant head of the Depart- 
ment of Current Political and Economic Cor- 
respondence, a key organization that han- 
dled and channeled all communications to 
the American delegation. Allen Dulles’ im- 
mediate boss was Ellis Dressel, a leading 
American expert on German affairs and a 
man who was convinced that the new So- 
viet Union represented a world menace, one 
that could be dealt with effectively (shades 


- 
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of 1945) only through a partnership be- 
tween America and a revived Germany. 
This was not the prevailing view in that 


_ simpler world of 1918 in which hatred of 
militaristic Germany was the dominating . 


factor. It is significant mainly because, for 
its day, it was an extreme view and because 
Allen Dulles was quite close to Dressel and 
shared many of his beliefs. In December 
1918, and again in early 1919, Allen accom- 
panied his superior on trips to Germany dur- 
ing which they conferred with high German 
industrialists. The bent of Dulles’ own 
thinking at the time is indicated in a mem- 
Orandum that he wrote on December 30, 1918, 
entitied: “Lithuania and Poland, the last 
barrier between Germany and the Bolshe- 
viks.” It evidently was based largely on in- 
formation gathered from Polish and Lith- 
uanian refugees, and it described the Bolshe- 
vik menace in the strongest terms. Dulles 
even advocated support of Polish-Lithuanian 
intervention in Russia, writing: “The Allies 
should not be deterred from a military expe- 
dition because of their fear that it would 
require hundreds of thousands of men.” 
Peace concluded, Dressel was sent to Ber- 
lin as American chargé d’affaires in Germany, 
and Dulles went with him. Here he was 
thrown into contact with a stream of Ger- 
man politicians, industrialists, and Army 
officers, many Of whom were concerned about 
the new. Communist menace and talked 
about the possibility of raising a European 


tion pictures a master spy, a supersleuth, 
who confounded his rivals in international 


intrigue from his earliest days. The image, 


contrasted with the reality of what came out 
of Dulles’ first “grandiose plot” at Berne, 
seems considerably overblown, but it suffers 
even greater damage when one studies the 
acid pen portrait of Dulles in action in the 
Balkans left by a veteran American intelli- 
gence officer of the period. 
Dabbdling in oil 


The disenchanted agent was Robert Dunn, 
a veteran and hard-bitten American news- 
paperman who had received his initial train- 
ing in skepticism at the hands of Lincoln 
Steffens. Dunn later spent nearly 20 years 
in Naval Intelligence. He was a lieutenant 
in Turkey in those first years of-the 1920’s 
when Allen Dulles appeared upon the scene. 
Years later, in his book “World Alive,” pub- 
lished by Crown in 1956, he wrote as follows: 

“And now Mr. Secretary of State Colby’s 
young men were arriving in the flesh to 
whistie at the nymphs on our office ceiling. 
Among the cooky-pushers strange to a naval 
staff came one bettle-browed Boston Brah- 
min, rich as a dog’s insides with copper 
stock. 

“One Allen Dulles, freckled, with tooth- 
brush mustache, was a serious grad of the 
Princeton Golf Club, fresh from Versailles 
and drawing the fatal boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia.” 

Dunn continues by recounting how a 


London Times reporter happened to find in 


a secondhand bookstall an ancient volume 
from which anti-Semitic propagandists ob- 
viously had filched the ideas for the “Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion.” Neither the 
Times reporter nor Dunn was very much 
excited by the discovery because, as Dunn 
wrote, the protocols had been well exposed 
by imternal evidence as forgeries and hardly 
anyone took them seriously any more. 
“But now [Dunn added], while Stamboul 
boiled sedition against the entente and 


that stale forgery. No wonder Roosevelt, 
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later, was to growl at diplomatic myopia 
and the braid-on-cutaway tradition.” 

Such, on Dunn’s testimony at least—and 
he soon took the first opportunity to get 
out of Naval Intelligence because he couldn't 
stand working with Dulles—was the well- 
coddied young man who, after 2 years in 
the Balkans, was called back to Washing- 
ton to head the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Near Eastern Affairs. 

The Near East, then as now, was a sensi- 
tive area, and for much the same reason—oil. 
British interests had had a hammerlock on 
the rich preserves of the entire Mediter- 
ranean basin and had tried to freeze out 
American rivals; but now such companies as 
Gulf and Standard Oil were no longer to be 
denied. The years during which Dulles 
headed the key Near Eastern Division were, 
as it so happened, the very years during 
which the Rockefeller interests in Standard 
Oil negotiated a toehold in the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co., and the very years in which the 
Melions of Gulf were laying the groundwork 
for valuable concessions in the Bahrein Is- 
lands. Both of these developments became 
public and official in 1927, the year after 
Dulles left the State Department to join the 
New York law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell. 

His decision was motivated primarily by 
financial considerations. The highest sal- 
ary he had made with State was some $8,000 
a year, and he was a married man, with a 
growing family. Sullivan and Cromwell (in 
which older brother John Foster was already 
a partner) belonged to the legal elite of 
Wall Street—one of those law firms that have 
made themselves the virtual brains of big 
business, supplying indispensable advice on 
almost every financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial deal. It advised both the Rocke- 
fellers and the Morgans; it fairly reeked of 
the kind of money that solves all a young 
married man’s most acute financial problems. 

In this plush atmosphere, Allen Dulles 
quickly made himself at home. He had 
hardly fitted himself into his law chair, 
indeed, before he became involved in the 
kind of backstage masterminding that has 


come to seem almost second nature to him | 


ever since. 

The nation in question was the South 
American state of Colombia. By treaty, Co- 
lombia had awarded the Morgan and Mellon 
interests the extremely rich Barco Conces- 
sion, so-called, in Notre de Santander Prov- 
ince. But in 1926, just as Allen Dulles was 
quitting the State Department, Dr. Miguel 
Abadia-Mendez was elected President of Co- 
lombia. He quickly proved to be a disturb- 
ing element in the placid world of American 
oil interests. He threatened to repudiate the 
Barco Concession; he aroused great popular 
support; and worried American oil barons 
decided they would have to act. They turned 
naturally to their legal brains. One such 
brain was Francis B. Loomis, a former State 
Department official; another, Allen W. Dulles. 
Pressure was immediately applied on Abadia- 
Mendez, but he, stubborn man, wouldn’t 
yield. In August 1928, he accused the Ameri- 
can companies of refusing to pay Colombia 
what they owed it for the years 1923-26 and 
reaffirmed his intention of revoking the Bar- 
co Concession. This led a secretary in the 
American Embassy in Bogoté to write Wash- 
ington that he was convinced “the President 
will not withdraw his annulment of the 
agreement until he is forced to do so under 
the pressure of a hard and fast demand.” 


Colombia the gem 


Force was applied. The State Department 
sent a sharp note to Bogota. Colombia coun- 


tered by threatening to nationalize all her oil 


fields. The United States served Colombia 
with a formal ultimatum. The Mellons 
threatened an economic boycott. ote anti- 
American demonstrators paraded the 
streets of Bogota. 

The full details of their labors probably 
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never will be revealed, but the effects became 
obvious. In 1930, Colombia got a new Pres- 
ident: Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera, a former 
Colombian Ambassador to the United States 
and a well-known friend of Wall Street 


bankers. Soon after his election, he visited | 


New York and was promised a million-dollar 
loan, provided the Barco Concession was hon- 
ored. It was. 

This adventure tn the international di- 

of oil, revealing in its way, was 
actually little more than a minor vignette in 
the ascending careers of Allen Dulles and his 
older brother, John Foster. The interests 
and outlook of the two were intertwined al- 
most inseparably. They were partners in the 
firm of Sullivan and Cromwell; they repre- 
sented the same clients and the same inter- 
ests; their two careers moved together in 
measured cadence, almost like the steps of 
trained dancers. Most important among 
their varied interests, and claiming a major 
share of their attention, were some of Ger- 
many’s greatest international cartels. 

Three of their clients represented the very 
top drawer of German industry. These were 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke (The Thyssen and 
Flick trust), IG Farbenindustrie (the great 
chemical trust), and the Robert Bosch con- 
cern. The legal wits of the Dulles brothers 
aided all three. 

At the onset of World War II, the German 
masters of American Bosch Corp. began to 
fear for the safety of their holdings, and an 
elaborate corporate coverup was arranged. 
The Wallenberg brothers, Swedish bankers, 
agreed to take over American Bosch (with 
the promise to return it after the war, of 
course), but good American front names 
were needed to provide camouflage. Hence 
it developed that in August 1941, just a few 
months before Pearl Harbor, John Foster 
Dulles became the sole voting trustee of the 
majority shares. In 1942, the U.S. Govern- 
ment seized the shares, contending Dulles’ 
trusteeship was meerly a device to cloak 
enemy interests. . 


Business before politics? 


Equally close and equally significant was 
the role that Allen Dulles played in the great 
Schroeder international banking house. The 
parent firm was German and was headed by 
Baron Kurt von Schroeder. A genuine scar- 
faced Prussian, the Baron played a key role 
in the accession to power of Adolf Hitler. 
It was in his villa at Cologne on January 7, 
1933, that Hitler and von Papen met and 
worked out their deal for the Nazi seizure 
of power. In subsequent years, von 
Schroeder remained close to the Nazi hier- 
archy. He was made SS Gruppenfuehrer 
(the equivalent of general), and he was 
chairman of the secret “Frenden-Kreis S,’’ 
which collected funds from Ruhr magnates 
to finance Heinrich Himmler. Outside Ger. 
many, the Schroeder financial empire 
stretched long and powerful tentacles. In 
England, it had J. H. Schroeder Ltd.; in the 
United States, the Schroeder Trust Co. and 
the J. Henry Schroeder Corp. Allen Dulles 
sat on the boards of directors of both. 

Almost any lawyer would contend, of 
course, that there is nothing wrong with 
selling his talents where the money is and 
that he has a perfect right to represent any 
client, no matter what his pedigree. The 
Dulles brothers, however, did not just hap- 
pen to represent an isolated German client 
or two; they represented the elite of German 
industry, firms closely tied to the Nazi ma- 


there are indeed some indications that this 
was so. In April, 1940, for example, Dr. 
Gerhart A. Westrich, one of Germany’s 


af 

| 

1 

| 

4 

4 army—spearheaded by German generals, of 

course—to fight the radical Bolsheviks. 
4 | Nothing came of these plans, and Dulles soon 

| was transferred to Constantinople. 

= In later years, the stereotyped portrait of 

aI Allen Dulles given the American people by | 
i virtually all of the large media of informa- 

| 

if 

| 

> 

uf a chinery, over a long period of time, on the 

| 

i ties. Granted the complete propriety of the 

if nn § representation, it would be naive in the ex- 

ot treme to believe that such multiple, close 

| associations do not sway political judgments. 

a In the long-forgotten records of the times, 

ie Kemal chetties threatened siege, Dulles 
Bi decoded to ‘Secstate’ academic analyses of 
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leading lawyers, 2 man who had handled 
some European affairs for Sullivan and Crom- 
well, came to America by way of Siberia, 
ostensibly as Hitler’s special emissary to 
consult with American businessmen. He 
established residence on a swank New York 
suburban estate and before long he was 
consulting, not just with American oil and 
industrial tycoons, but with a strange assort- 
ment of factory workers and mechanics. The 
New York Herald Tribune exposed this sus- 
picious activity and charged that Westrich 
had made misrepresentations in applying 
for a driver’s license. John Foster Dulles 
immediately came to the Nazi agent’s de- 
fense. “I don’t believe he has done anything 
wrong,” John Foster said. “I knew him in 


the old days and I had a high regard for 


his integrity.” American agents began an 
investigation, however, and in 2 weeks 
Dr. Westrich was on his way to Japan. 

The Westrich affair, inconclusive in itself, 
assumes greater significance when one con- 


siders the Anglo-American Fellowship and 


the America First Committee. 

In Britain, the London branch of the 
Schroeder banking firm financed the Fellow- 
ship and concentrated on selling the Munich 
brand of appeasement to the British people. 
The Fellowship sought as members promi- 
nent names in the Conservative Party, big 
businessmen, bankers. These eminents were 
given the VIP treatment on conducted tours 
of Germany; they were entertained by Hitler 
and Goering, and von Ribbentrop exercised 
all the wiles of propaganda to sell them on 
the virtues of the Nazi system. There was 
no secret about this activity, no doubt about 
its aims and purposes. And so it is intrigu- 
ing to find prominently listed as members of 
the Fellowship not just the banking house 
of J. H. Schroeder Ltd. itself, but the in- 


dividual names of H. W. B. Schroeder and | 


H. F. and F. C. Tiarks (see Tory M. P. by 
Simon Hoxey, published in England by Vic- 
tor Gollancz). F. C. Tiarks actually served 
on the Fellowship’s council, or governing 
body, and H. W. B. Schroeder and the two 
Tiarkses sat with Allen Dulles on the board 
of the J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corp. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the incorpora- 
tion papers for the America First Commit- 
tee, devoted to persuading Americans to 
keep out of World War II, were drawn up in 
John Foster Dulles’ law office. Records of 
America First subsequently showed that 
John Foster, the more famous of the two 
brothers during most of their lifetimes, 
supported America First financially. In 
February 1941 his wife contributed $250, and 
in May 1941 another $200. On November 5, 
1941, just 1 month before Pearl Harbor, 
America First records listed a $500 contribu- 
tion from “John Foster Dulles.” Dulles 
himself, when questioned about these ties, 

: “No one who knows me and what 
I have done and stood for consistently over 
37 years of active life could reasonably think 
that I could be an isolationist or ‘America 
Firster’ in deed or spirit.” 

Yet the deed and the spirit seemed to be 
implicit in a series of public speeches that 
John Foster Dulles made in the months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. On at least three occa- 
sions, he ridiculed the notion that America 
faced any danger from the Axis Powers. 
These, he said, were simply “dynamic peo- 
ples” seeking their rightful place in the sun. 
In a speech before the Economic Club of 
New York in March 1939, he said: 

“There is no reason to believe that any 
totalitarian states, separately or collectively, 
would attempt to attack the United States 
or could do it successfully. Certainly it is 
well within our means to make ourselves 
immune in this respect. Only hysteria en- 
tertains the idea that Germany, Italy or 
Japan contemplates war upon us.” 

There is no public record that Allen 
Dulles shared either his brother’s sanguine 
world outlook or interest in America First. 
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But equally there ts no record, public or 
private, that he didn’t. All one can say is 
that, throughout their careers, the two 
brothers displayed @ marked community of 


When it did, a whole new career opened 
up for Allen Dulles. During his service in 
the State Department years before, he had 
become friendly with an Assistant Attorney 
General named William J. (Wild Bill) Don- 
ovan. When Pearl Harbor plunged us into 
World War II, Donovan was picked to head 
America’s first superspy outfit, the Office of 
Strategic Services. He promptly contacted 
Allen Dulles and urged him to go to his old 


familiar stamping grounds in Berne, Switzer- 
land. There Allen was to set up a Euro-. 


pean espionage headquarters. The reason 
Donovan picked him for the task was that 
he wanted a man who had high contacts in- 
side Nazi Germany. On this score, Allen 
Dulles certainly qualified. 

PART III, DULLES AND THE 5S 


The officially favored version of Allen Dul- 
les’ exploits in Switzerland in World War II 
goes like this: He was the very last American 
to slip legally across the French border in 
November 1942, as German troops came pour- 
ing into Vichy Prance in swift reaction to 


‘the Allied invasion of North Africa. His as- 


signment in Switzerland was to find out who 
in Germany might be opposed to the Hitler 
regime and whether they were working 


actively to overthrow it. In true master-spy 


tradition, he put out his feelers and soon the 
fish were swimming into his net; soon secret 
anti-Nazis were coming to him to funnel him 
vital information and to give him the 
most intimate details about the plot to do 
away with Hitler. 

Some of this happened, but it isn’t all that 
happened. To understand the significance 
of developments in Berne, one needs to re- 
call the background of the times. In Janu- 
ary 1943, just as Allen Dulles’ intelligence- 
gathering operation began to get going in 
full swing, Churchill and Roosevelt were 
meeting in Casablanca for the first of those 
summit conferences that were to determine 
the conduct of the fighting and, more impor- 
tant, the conditions for ending it. It was 
at Casablanca that the two great Allied lead- 
ers proclaimed the doctrine of “uncondi- 
tional surrender” and vowed to “spare no 
effort to bring Germany to her knees.”’ 

Their proclamation came at a time when 
a witch’s brew was already boiling inside 
Germany. German military strategy long 
had been predicated on avoiding a war on 
two fronts. This had been a cardinal prin- 
ciple of Hitler himself until the seemingly 
endless succession of easy victories un- 
balanced his judgment and propelled him 
into war with the Soviet Union. The limit- 
less void of Russia quickly began to engulf 
the Nazi war machine, and then, on top of 
the Eastern struggle, had come the Japanese 
stroke at Pearl Harbor, a blow that had sur- 
prised Hitler almost as much as it had the 
American fieet. This development had 
thrown the tremendous power and resources 
of America into the scales against the Axis 
Powers, and soon both German generals and 
the more astute leaders of the SS saw that 
ultimate defeat was inevitable unless some 
compromise political settlement could be 
worked out with the Allies. A number of 
top-level conferences were devoted to this 
problem, both in the camp of the military 
and the camp of the ss. 

In one of these secret conclaves in August 
1942, SS-Brigadefuehrer Walter Schellen- 
berg, one of Heinrich Himmuler’s brightest 
proteges and one of the most dangerous of 
Nazi secret agents, proposed a bold solution 


‘to his boss. Himmler, the master of the 


secret police for whom Kurt von Schroeder 
had raised funds in the Ruhr, was a cau- 
tious man where his own neck was involved; 
but he was extremely ambitious, too—and 


so he listened to Schellenberg. Schellen- 
berg argued that the war was lost unless a 
“political solution” could be arranged. Only 
Himmler, he contended, could achieve this. 
Only Himmler could intrigue to spread dis- 
sension among the Allies, to split them apart, 


Third Reich,” that military cliques were 
plotting the assassination of Hitler. On oc- 
casion Himmler made a great pretense of 
activity and sent some of the more obvious 
bunglers before execution squads, but it 
seems certain he could have protected the > 
Fuehrer much more efficiently than he did. 
It seems certain also that he gave the plot- 
ting generals loose rein, anticipating the 
situation that would develop if and when 
they succeeded in blowing up his revered 
leader. Himmler, with his iron grip on the 
machinery of the secret policé, felt fully 
competent to deal with the generals; he 
feared no other rival in the Nazi Party; and 
if, in foreign affairs, he could achieve Schel- 
lenberg’s “political solution,” he could per- 
petuate the Nazi system with himself in 
Hitler’s shoes. 


Meet “Mr. Bull” 


Such appears to be the compelling reasons 
that led Himmler and Schellenberg to send 
two SS agents to seek out Allen Dulles in 
Berne. The SS agents were a Dr. Schude- 
kopf and Prince Maximillian Egon Hohenlohe. 
The Nazi version of these negotiations was 
contained in three documents written at the 
time, labeled “top secret,” and preserved in 
the files of Schellenberg’s dreaded Depart- 
ment VI of the SS Reich Security Office. Bob 
Edwards, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, cites these documents and quotes them 
fully in a pamphlet written this year, “A 
Study of a Master Spy (Allen Dulles).” In 
studying his account, upon which the fol- 
lowing section is based, it must be borne in 
mind that the documents represent an enemy 
version of the talks and must, therefore, be 


read with caution; nor should it be forgotten 


that in the shadow world of the _ secret 
agency, duplicity is a common coin and truth 
most difficult to determine. 

Edwards, who fought with Loyalist forces 
in Spain during the civil war in the 1930s, 
has been general secretary of the Chemical 
Workers Union since 1947. He is a former 
member of the Liverpool City Council, and 
has served in Parliament, elected with Labour 
and Cooperative backing, since 1955. He at- 
tracted considerable attention when he be- 
gan protesting in the House of Commons 
about the activities of the Krupps and Bil- 
bao and the danger of permitting the Ger- 
mans to establish bases in Spain. As a 
result, “from absolutely reliable sources in 
Bonn,” he says, he received a number of 
documents, including the three dealing with 
Dulles and the SS. 

The first of these documents is a brief 
covering letter, of which only one copy was 
made. It is dated April 30, 1943, and is from 
SS-Hauptsturmfuehrer Ahrens to Depart- 
ment VI, dealing with: “Dulles, Roosevelt's 
special representative in Switzerland.” The 
second is a record of conversations between 
Dulles, referred to throughout the report as 
“Mr. Bull,” and Prince Hohenlohe, called 
“Herr Pauls.” The conversations took place 
in Switzerland in mid-February 1943. 

“Immediately on arrival,” to the 
memorandum on the Dulles-Hohenlohe 
talks, “Herr Pauls” received a call from a 
“Mr. Roberts,” a Dulles aid and confidant. 
Roberts was anxious to arrange an immedi- 


to achieve the needed separate settlement | 
with the West. Himmler hesitated, caution 
warring with ambition. The argument be- 

tween him and Schellenberg lasted until 3:30 
a.m., but Himmler finally agreed to try Schel- 
lenberg’s idea. 

The prize at stake was enormous. If he | 
master of all Germany. The ruthless SS | 
chief was well aware, as William L. Shirer 
makes clear in “The Rise and Fall of the , 

| | 
i 


ate meeting with his chief, Allen Dulles. 
Hohenilohe stalled until he could check up 


: 


vision into victor and vanquished, 
contented and discontented; never 
must nations like Germany be driven 
want and injustice to desperate experi- 
and heroism. The German state must 
to exist as a factor of order and 
; there could be no question of its 
or the separation of Austria. At 


proportions, and the individual 
(Gau) should be given greater inde- 
and a uniform measure of influ- 
ence within the framework of Greater 
Germany. To the Czech question, Mr. Bull 
seemed to attach little importance; at the 


German hegemony 
If this view seems hardly in accord with 
the publicly avowed Roosevelt-Churchiil 
program of unconditional surrender and 


were at that moment dying. Herr Pauls 
reported that Mr. Bull seemed quite to rec- 
ognize Germany's claim to industrial leader- 
ship in Europe. Of Russia he spoke with 
scant sympathy. * * * Herr Pauls had the 
feeling that the Americans, including in this 


deed, as Herr Pauls noted later, Mr. Bull 
made no great secret, though he did not 
speak in detail, about Anglo-American an- 


The conversation now took an abrupt turn. 
Herr Pauls made what he described as a 
very sharp thrust on the Jewish question 
and said he sometimes actually felt the 
Americans were only going on with the war 


general a question whether the Jews wanted 
to go back. Herr Pauls got the impression 
that America intended rather to send off the 
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-“He agreed more or less to a Europe or- 
ganized politically and industrially on the 
basis of large territories, and considered that 
@ Federal Greater Germany (similar to the 
United States), with an associated Danube 
Confederation, would be the best guarantee 

ern Europe. He does not reject national so- 
cialism in its basic ideas and deeds so much 
as the “inwardly unbalanced, inferiority- 
complex-ridden Prussian militarism.” 

“Then Mr. Bull turned to the subject of 
national socialism and the person of Adolf 
Hitler and declared that with all respect to 
the historical importance of Adolf Hitler 
and his work it was hardly conceivable that 
the Anglo-Saxons’ workedup public opin- 
ion could accept Hitler as unchallenged 
master of Greater Germany. People had no 
confidence in the durability and depend- 
ability of agreements with him. And re- 
establishment of mutual confidence was the 
most essential thing after the war. Never- 
theless, Herr Pauls did not get the impres- 
sion that it was to be viewed as a dogma 
of American prejudice.” 

The conversation continued with Hohen- 
lohe trying to get some inkling of. allied 
military intentions and with Dulles fending 
off his queries. The American agent did 
deliver, however, a pointed warning. He cited 
America’s “expanding production of aircraft, 
which will systematically be brought into 
action against the Axis powers.” Then: 

“Mr. Bull is in close touch with the Vati- 
can. He himself called Herr Pauls’ attention 
to the importance of this connection, for the 
American Catholics also have a decisive word 
to say, and before the conversation ended he 
again repeated how greatly Germany’s posi- 
tion in America»would be strengthened if 
German bishops were to plead Germany’s 
cause here. Even the Jews’ hatred could 
not outweigh that. It had to be remem- 
bered, after all, that it had been the Ameri- 
can Catholics who had forced the Jewish- 
American papers to stop their baiting of 
Franco Spain.” 

The third top-secret Nazi document deals 
with another talk between “Mr. Roberts,” 
Dulles’ righthand man, and another SS 
agent, identified only as “Bauer.” This took 
place in Geneva on Sunday, March 21, 1943. 
It was a long, rambling, inconclusive rehash 
of the war and its issues, but certain strong 
strands emerge in the SS report. “Bauer” 
quoted Roberts as saying “he [Roberts] did 
not like the Jews and it was distasteful to 
think that they were now able to adorn their 
six-pointed star with an additional wreath 
of martyrdom.” The coolness toward the 
British, the pro-German warmth ‘was there. 
“Bauer” quoted Roberts: 

“America had no intention of going to 
war every 20 years and was now aiming at 
a prolonged settlement, in the planning of 
which she wished to take a decisive part and 
did not wish to leave that again to Britain, 
bearing in mind the bitter experience of the 
past. It would be nothing else but regretta- 
ble if Germany excluded herself from this 
settlement, for that country deserved every 
kind of admiration and meant a great deal 
more to him than any other countries.” 


How much truth? 


The impact of these reports, read 18 years 
later, can only be described as shocking. 
The picture that emerges is of a Dulles per- 
fectly willing to throw the Austrians and the 
Czechs (whom the Allies then were publicly 
pledged to free) to the wolves; a Dulles who 
“does not reject national socialism in its 
basic ideas and deeds,” despite the smoking 
furnaces of the Nazi charnel houses; a Dulles 
who, blaming all on Prussian militarism, 
was looking forward to seeing a strong and 
resurgent Germany dominating all of cen- 
tral Europe; a Dulles who was concerned 
primarily (as the Dulles of 1918 had been) 
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with using Germany and Poland as buffers 
against Russia in the east; a Dulles who was 
concerned, as one would expect the Dulles of 
the 1920’s to be, with keeping Russia out of 
the oil-rich Near East; a Dulles who seemed 
still to regard the British with a small “b,” 
who looked with equanimity (as the Dulles 
who had represented some of the mightiest 
German corporations might be expected to 
do) upon German industrial leadership of 
Europe—a Dulles who paid “respect to the 
historical importance of Adolph Hitler and 
his work,” who thought Hitler would have to 
go, but who did not make this seem like “a 
dogma of American prejudice.” 

One finds oneself asking the shocked ques- 
tion: Was this the real Allen Dulles? — 

It is not easy to decide. Always, in any- 
thing that touches upon the double-dealing 
shadow world of the secret agent, one must 
have more than normal reservations. This 
picture of Dulles is the picture that emerges 
from SS reports, but perhaps SS agents, like 
a lot of other secret agents, might have been 
tempted to tell headquarters what they knew 
headquarters wanted to hear. Even if the 
SS reports were completely accurate, there is 
no guarantee that Dulles actually believed 
all that the reports attributed to him. He 
was trying to pick the minds of his SS callers, 
as they were trying to pick his, and in the 
brain-picking duel, any agent might be likely 
to cloak, to a degree at least, his real beliefs 
and intentions and to pretend to what he 
did not really feel. Was this what Dulles 
was doing? Was he being extremely cordial 
and agreeable to Hohenlohe merely in the 
hope of luring information out of him? Or 
were at least some of those sentiments he 
expressed really his own? 

Whatever the truth, there is no imputation 
in these documents that Allen Dulles was 
anything but a patriot seeking to further 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of his country. Not his motives, but his 
judgments, are called into question as one 
peruses these SS records. 

In any case, the SS portrait must be as- 
sessed against some checkpoints—Dulles’ 
own known background and certain future 
developments, all of which seem to fall into 
a pattern. Dulles certainly played the 
master’s role in cloak-and-dagger activities 
in Europe. He remained the boss of the 
Berne nerve center of intelligence through- 
out the war, and he came out of the conflict 
with an overpowering reputation as Amer- 
ica’s master spy. Under the circumstances, 
it is curious to find that the pattern of 
German rapprochement described in Hohen- 
lohe’s report was repeated again and again 
in other secret dealings by American agents. 

For a soft peace 

One of these negotiations took place in 
October 1943, when Dr. Felix Kersten, a Fin- 
nish masseur who had won the confidence 
of Himmler himself, went to Sweden to con- 
fer with an unnamed American agent. They 
discussed the danger from the east and a 
compromise peace. Tentatively, they agreed 
on the restoration of Germany’s 1914 bound- 


aries (this would have included France's 


Alsace-Lorraine), the ending of the Hitler 
dictatorship, reduction of the German 
Army, control over German industry, and 
an American pledge to forget about an en- 
larged Poland. Still later, in the spring of 
1944, another American feeler was put out 
by a secret agent in Yugoslavia, again for 
negotiations that would involve the possi- 


. bility of uniting the western allies with 


Germany for the struggle against bolshevism. 


These repeated overtures would make it 


seem as if someone somewhere had some 
pretty determined ideas about a soft Ger- 


man peace and the building up of a strong | 


postwar Germany to combat the Soviet men- 
ace. All of this occurred at a time when 
Russia ostensibly was our ally and was 


ig the Swiss and from representatives of some 
ia of the Nazi satellite states in the Balkans, 
a Hohenlohe learned that Dulles operated on 
1 the very highest level, apparently with a 
if direct pipeline into the White House, by- 
ig passing the State Department. This con- 7 
if vinced the SS agent that he should, by all : 
Means, see “Mr. Bull.” 
He was greeted, he reported, by “a tall, 
ee powerfully built, sporting type of about 45, 
i with a healthy appearance, good teeth, and 
i a lively, unaffected and gracious manner. 
i Assuredly a man of civic courage.” The 
i conversation was cordial. Hohenlohe and 
- Dulles quickly established that they had 
met before, in 1916 in Vienna and in the 
1920’s in New York. With these prelimi- 
naries out of the way the SS report of the 
i talk between “Herr Pauls” and “Mr. Bull” 
| 
. same time he felt it necessary to support a 
| cordon sanitaire against bolshevism and 
| pan-Slavism through the eastward enlarge- 
ment of Poland and the preservation of 
Rumania and a strong Hungary.” 
| bringing Germany to her knees, the rest of 
the Dulles philosophy, according to this SS 
report, seems to agree even less with the 
ideals for which thousands of allied soldiers 
Hl case Mr. Bull, would not hear of bolshevism 
or pan-Slavism in central Europe, and, un- 
nd like the British, on no account wished to 
| see the Russians at the Dardenelles or in 
| | | 
| SO as to be able to get rid of the Jews and 
send them back again. To this Mr. Bull re- 
: plied that in America things had not quite ee 
f got to that point yet and that it was in Cd 
Jews to Africa. 
| Discussing the reorganization of postwar 
. Europe, “Mr. Bull” appeared to reject British 
ao ideas “in toto.” Hohenlohe reported: | 
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locked in the fiercest of death grapples with 
Germany. If the Russians, who had their 
own spy system, were aware of these secret 
machinations—as they may well have been, 
for, according to the Germans, Hungarian 
agents had broken the code Dulles was 
using—the seemingly unreasonable Russian 
distrust of America would begin to seem 
less unreasonable. Such are the penalties 
of an intelligence operation that runs coun- 
ter to the official policy of the nation employ- 
ing it. 

Whether Dulles himself had any responsi- 
bility for the persistent pro-German feelers 
is not established, but there is one further 
strong indication of his attitude toward 
Germany in one of his best-publicized ex- 
ploits. Not long after his arrival in Berne, 
he received a call from an emissary con- 
nected with the military side of the cross- 
hatch of plots involving the destruction of 
Hitler. His caller was Hans Bernd Gisevius, 
German vice consul in Zurich and a member 
of the Abwehr, the secret intelligence. 
Gisevius was a huge, 6-foot-4 German who 
had been connected with anti-Hitler plots 
in 1938 and 1939, before the outbreak of 
the war. He had close connections with 
some of Germany’s top military leaders, who 
had long been convinced that Hitler would 
have to be removed from the scene. From 
Dulles, Gisevius and his fellow plotters 
wanted just one assurance—that, if they 
killed Hitler, Washington would support 
them in setting up a new and presumably 
anti-Nazi Government. 

The German conspirators did not just ask 


for Washington’s backing; they held out. 


a threat. If the Western democracies re- 
fused to grant Germany a decent peace, 
they warned, they would be compelled to 
turn to Soviet Russia for support. This, 
it would seem, was hardly the tone of men 
inspired by great ideals. As Shirer percep- 
tively remarks: “One marvels at these Ger- 
man resistance leaders who were so insistent 
on getting a favorable peace settlement from 
the West and so hesitant in getting rid of 


Hitler until they got it. One would have > 


thought that if they considered nazism to 
be such a monstrous evil * * * they would 
have concentrated on trying to overthrow it 
regardless of how the West might treat their 
new regime.” No such reflection appears 


to have occurred to Dulles. He was inclined 


to accept the demands of the plotters and 
urged Washington to back the bargain, to 
promise favorable terms of peace. In this 
he failed. Roosevelt insisted on “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” 

In the light of what we now know, the 
wisdom of the deal proposed by Dulles ap- 
pears to be highly dubious. One thing is 


certain: Himmler knew of the plots against 


Hitler and deliberately left enough of the 
plotters free to score the near miss of the 
1944 bomb explosion in Hitler’s East Prussian 
headquarters. Himmler certainly had every 
intention of dominating the Germany that 
would have survived the loss of the Fuehrer, 
and there can be little doubt that, if he had 
been successful, the Nazi system would have 
been perpetuated. This, at least, the doc- 
trine of “unconditional surrender” avoided. 
The complete crushing of Germany, the free- 
ing of the wraiths in its concentration 
camps—total victory and its revelations— 
made any apologia for nazism impossible. 

Such an outcome could hardly have been 
achieved by the Allen Dulles who peeps out 
at us from the pages of SS reports or by the 
Allen Dulles who was ready, by his own ad- 


mission, to deal with the military plotters. 


PART IV. DULLES, PEACE, AND THE CIA 


Allen Dulles came back from Berne with 
such a reputation as a clock-and-dagger 
mastermind that his exploits are still spoken 
of with awe. He was decorated with the 
American Medal of Merit, a Presidential Ci- 
tation, the Medal of Freedom, Belgium’s 
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Leopold Cross, and France’s Legion of Honor. 
These medals represented several triumphs 
in espionage. 

The greatest feats stemmed from Dulles’ 
contact with an employee in the German 
Foreign Office who has been identified only 
as “George Wood.” A _ secret anti-Nazi, 
“Wood” risked death many times to make 
contact with Dulles in Berne. At each meet- 
ing, he delivered to the American agent 
copies of ultra-secret German documents. 
The impressive total of 2,600 documents re- 
portedly was funneled into Dulles’ hands by 
“Wood.” Some are said to have been of 
such importance that they vitally affected 
the course of the war. 

According to the Dulles legend, docu- 
ments supplied by Wood gave the first clue 
to German experiments with the V-1 and 
V-2 rockets at the Peenemunde testing base 
on the Baltic. Dulles’ information, it is as- 
serted, warned the Allies in time, enabled 
them to raid Peenemunde with their heavy 
bombers, and set the rocket program back 
an all-important 6 months. 

There is no doubt that the raid on Peene- 


‘munde did just this, but there is consider- 


able doubt whether Dulles can claim sole 
credit for it. Winston Churchill, in his 
history of World War II, writes that German 
experiments with rockets at Peenemunde 
were known even before the war and that 
as early as the autumn of 1939 “references to 
long-range weapons of various kinds began 
to appear in our intelligence reports.” Ed- 
wards, the British Member of Parliament, 
writes categorically: 
“Pinally, it is a well-known fact that it 
was not Mr. Dulles who distinguished him- 
self by discovering the V-rockets, but un- 
assuming Miss Constance Babbington Smith, 
the British expert on aerial reconnaissance 
photography, who on June 23, 1943, identi- 
fied the launching ramps on an aerial photo- 
graph of Peenemunde. The British Secret 
Service had known about plans for building 
them ever since 1939.” | P 
Fewer questions have been raised about 
some of Dulles’ other exploits. One of these 
dealt with a mysterious Nazi spy by the 
name of “Cicero.” Edwards insists that the 
full story of “Cicero” has not yet been told, 


but the accepted version goes like this: 


From some of the documents given him by 
Wood, Dulles learned that the British Am- 
bassador in Turkey, Sir Hughe Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, had a valet who was actually a 
Nazi spy and who used the code name of 
“Cicero.” The tip about “Cicero” came to 
Dulles just in time to alter the route of an 
American convoy and save it from a planned 
\U-boat attack. 

Even more important than saving a convoy 
was the final achievement credited to Dul- 
les—the surrender of the German Army in 
Italy in 1945. Dulles arranged this through 
his contacts in the SS, specifically through 
negotiations with SS-Obergruppenfuehrer 
Karl Wolff. As a result, the German sur- 
render in Italy came earlier than otherwise 
might have been the case, and presumably 
the lives of thousands of Allied soldiers were 
saved. 

The Dulles ambivalence . 

With war’s end, Dulles returned for a time 
to his law desk at Sullivan and Cromwell, 
but with his glamorous (and glamorized) 
World War II masterminding behind him, it 
was hardly to be expected that world events 
would leave him long alone. Both he and 
his older brother, John Foster, now began 
to emerge on the national scene in new and 
ever more powerful roles. The buildup for 
both was, and was to remain, tremendous. 
The Nation’s largest news media agreed with 
virtually a single voice that John Foster 
Dulles was the infallible wise man of foreign 
policy; his ties to top-level German industry 
under the Nazis, his links to America First, 


his speeches proclaiming we had nothing to 
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fear from the Axis, were all forgotten. Only 
some maverick columnists like Drew Pearson, 
I. FP. Stone, Dr. Prank Kingdon, and Harold 
L. Ickes remembered the past. And who were 
they to outshout New York’s Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, who discovered and proclaimed 
(years before Eisenhower) that John Foster | 
Dulles was “the greatest statesman in the 
world” and “the only man in the world whom 
the Russians fear’’? 

Then—and since 


Under the cover of such authoritative proc- 
lamations of highly disputable fact, the 
American public as a whole completely forgot 
that the Dulles brothers had been the high 
legal priests and the helpful manipulators 
of some of the greatest German trusts; and 
little significance seems to have been at- 
tached to the curious coincidence that, in 
the immediate postwar era, they became the 
spokesmen for a compassionate German pol- 
icy. With the adaptability of lawyers and 
politicians, they seemed at times to ride both 
sides of the issue, but in the final analysis 
their weight appears to have been thrown on 
the pro-German side. | 

Typical of this ambivalence was the per- 
formance of Allen Dulles in the days right 
after the guns were silenced. In an article 
he wrote in Collier’s in May 1946, he based 
his lead paragraph on the events of 157 B.C., 
comparing Berlin with Carthage. “Berlin 
remains a monument to Prussian and Nazi 
philosophy,” he wrote. He suggested it 
might be a good idea to leave in the heart 
of Berlin a completely devastated area as a 
perpetual reminder of what the Nazis and 
Prussian militarism had wrought. “The 
central area, for example, a half mile radius 
around Hitler’s Chancellory,” he explained, 
“might be set aside as a perpetual memorial 
to the Nazis and to Prussia.” Berlin should 
no longer be the capital of Germany; it 
should be regelated to an inconsequential 
role as a mere railroad and commercial cen- 
ter because “Berlin has lost its birth- 
right. * * * It has lost it because for gen- 
erations this city has housed the chief dis- 
turbers of world peace. Hence, as the capi- 
tal of Germany, Berlin ‘delenda ets.’” 

Yet, in less than 2 years’ time, Allen Dulles 
appeared to be worrying less about the 
horrors of Nazi and Prussian militarism and 
more about the virtues of a strong Germany. 
When .congressional committees began de- 
bating the European recovery program, 
former President Herbert Hoover, John 
Foster Dulles, and Allen Dulles were among 
the leaders in the drive to rebuild German 
industry—with which the Dulleses, at least, 
had had the strongest kind of personal and 
financial ties. Describing this effort, Helen 
Fuller wrote in “The New Republic” in Feb- 
ruary 1948: 

“For months, the Herter committee on 
European aid has been passing for a high- 
minded, bipartisan group of good Samari- 
tans. Actually, the Herter bill that is being - 
urged as a substitute for ERP was mainly a 
Hoover product. Chairman Christian A. 
Herter (Republican, of Massachusetts), a 
Hoover protege, allowed Allen Dulles, inter- 
national banker and friend of Hoover, to do 
the drafting, called in other likeminded 
Wall Streeters to help.” 

The author went on to describe the “snail’s 
pace” dismantling of German industry 
abroad, the concentrated “strong Germany” 
propaganda drive in the United States. She 
quoted John Foster Dulles’ testimony, which 
seemingly straddled both sides of the issue. 
John Foster favored reparations and control; 
but he insisted it wouldn’t be economical 
to duplicate Germany’s steel industry in 
France, and all Western European countries 
would be positively “delighted to see Ger- | 
many restored and smoke pouring out of the 
factories of the Ruhr as rapidly as possible.” 
Acidly, Helen Fuller wrote: “The Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency could show Dulles fat 
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official records to the contrary. France, Bel- 
 gium, the Netherlands, and many others 
want German equipment with which to re- 
build their own devastated economies.” | 

This is the background from which the 
“strong Germany” policy of today was to 
emerge. Whether the Germans of today are 
a completely different race from the Germans 
of the past who brought two of history’s 
most horrible wars upon the world, whether 
the “strong Germany” policy represents the 
acme of wisdom of a disastrous gamble in 
power politics—these are questions that only 
the future can decide. What is important 
here is to understand some of the pressures 
producing the policy. When one examines 
these, one finds the Dulleses advocating a 
public policy that coincided neatly with the 
dictates of what had been their longtime 
private interests. The Allen Dulles of 1918, 
of 1942-45, of 1947-48, seems the same man, 
with the same strong alliances to top-level 
Germans regardless of their ideology; and 
it is this strong pull of private ties that 
becomes so disturbing when one tries to 
analyze the public performance of the man 
who was soon to become head of CIA. 


Birth of the CIA 


The Agency itself was essentially the cre- 
ation of President Harry S. Truman, and it 
resulted almost inevitably from the painful 
lessons of World War II. Pearl Harbor had 
had a permanent and understandable effect 
upon the thinking of American leaders. In 
the post mortems conducted into that dis- 
aster, it had become apparent that ample 
information was available in Washington to 
have alerted Army and Navy commanders 
at the Pearl Harbor base of their danger; 
but no effective use had been made of the 
available intelligence, largely because there 
was no single agency entrusted with the 
accurate and speedy interpretation of such 
detail. The emergencies of war led to the 
hasty creation of OSS, but OSS was ob- 
viously a stopgap measure, not a final solu- 
tion. 

On October 1, 1945, immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities, Truman abolished 


OSS. The President apparently had a per-. 


sonal distaste for the nasty business of spy- 
ing, and he was, in addition, under bureau- 
cratic pressures from all sides to decapitate 
OSS. The President apparently had a per- 
intelligence services wanted no such power- 
ful competitor; the FBI under J. Edgar 
Hoover long had felt it should be the sole 
gatherer and dispenser of vital information, 
both at home and abroad; and the Depart- 
ment of State and the Bureau of the Budget 
both had the knives out for OSS. With the 
dissolution of the agency, however, a chaotic 
situation quickly arose. Intelligence reports 
from all the competing intelligence-gath- 
erers flowed in bewildering profusion across 
the President’s desk. Frequently, no two 
agencies agreed on anything; frequently, 
their analyses and predictions flatly contra- 
dicted one another. The result was that the 
President was almost as badly off from this 
plethora of advice as he would have been if 
he had had no advice at all, and he was left 
largely to follow his own hunches. 

This obviously was no way to chart strat- 
egy among the perilous reefs of the cold war, 
and various solutions were proposed. Dono- 
van, as early as 1944, had suggested to Roose- 
velt the creation of a Central Intelligence 
Agency so powerful it would dominate the 
entire field. Opposition to such a mono- 
~ lithic structure was led by the Navy, which 
took the position that each of the serv- 
ices, with its own special requirements and 
ends in view, needed its own agents. Ad- 
miral King, in addition, foresaw in a power- 
ful Central Intelligence a possible threat 
to democracy, and in Congress there were 
very real fears lest, in our hunt for intel- 
ligence, we create a potential gestapo. 
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Giant step forward 


The result was a compromise. Truman, by 
Executive order on January 22, 1946, set up 
the Central Intelligence Group, the forerun- 
ner of the present CIA. This was to be, as 
Ransom explains in his authoritative book, 
primarily “a holding company coordinating 
the work of existing departments.” It func- 
tioned under an executive council, the Na- 
tional Intelligence Authority, composed of 
the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, and 
the President’s personal representative. 
Under this setup, the practice began which 
continues today of having Central Intelli- 
gence provide for the President’s personal eye 
a daily, exclusive_and unified digest and 
summary of all important international in- 
telligence. Truman, understandably, felt 
that a great step forward had been takén. 
“Here, at last,” he writes in his memoirs, “a 
coordinated method had been worked out, 
and a practical way had been found for keep- 
ing the President informed as to what was 
known and what was going on.” 

The Central Intelligence Group, however, 
was only a temporary expedient, as OSS had 
been before it; and Congress, in ordering the 
semi-unification of the defense establish- 
ment in 1947, abolished CIG and created the 


present Central Intelligence Agency, func- | 


tioning under a National Security Council, 
comparable to the former National Intelli- 
gence Agency. Before final action was taken, 
the advice of Allen Dulles was sought. This 
he gave in a significant memorandum dated 
April 25, 1947. | 

Dulles made six principal recommenda- 
tions: CIA, he thought, should have abso- 
lute control over its own personnel; its chief 
should not have men foisted upon him for 
political or other reasons, but should have 
full say in picking his own assistants. The 
agency should have its own budget and the 
right to supplement this by drawing funds 
from the Departments of State and De- 
fense. CIA should have “exclusive juris- 
diction to carry out secret intelligence opera- 


tions.” It should have “access to all intelli-. 


gence information relating to foreign coun- 
tries.”” It should be the “r ized agency 
for dealing with the central intelligence 
agencies of other countries.” And, finally, 
it should have “its operations and personnel 
protected by ‘official secrets’ legislation which 


‘would provide adequate penalties for breach 


of security.” 
Principle of separation 


In his comments on the proposed agency, 
Dulles made several important observations. 
CIA, he felt, should be predominantly civil- 
ian rather than military in its high com- 
mand, and if a military man was appointed 
to head it, he should become a civilian while 
he held the office. Its administration, he 


felt strongly, must have long-term continu-. 


ity and professional status: its Director 
should be assured of long tenure, like Hoover 
in the FBI, “to build up public confidence, 
and esprit de corps in his organization, and 
a high prestige.” He opposed the creation 
of an agency that would become “merely a 
coordinating agency for the military intel- 
ligence services” and warned that this “is 
not enough.” Most significantly, in view 
of the future course of events, he recognized 
the dangers inherent in wedding information 
to policy. 

“The State Department * * *,”’ he wrote, 
“will collect and process its own information 
as a basis for the day-to-day conduct of its 
work. The armed services intelligence agen- 
cies will do likewise. But for the proper 
judging of the situation in any foreign coun- 
try it is important that the information 
should be by an agency whose duty 
it is to weigh facts, and to draw conclusions 
from those facts, without having either the 
facts or the conclusions warped by the in- 
evitable and even proper prejudices of the 
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men whose duty it is to determine policy and 
who, having once determined policy, are too 
likely to be blind to any facts which might 
tend to prove the policy to be faulty. The 
Central Intelligence Agency should have 
nothing to do with policy. It should try to 
get at the hard facts on which others must 
determine policy.” | 

The case could not be put better. With 
this strong, explicit statement, virtually 
every expert on the subject has always been 
in complete agreement. But, unfortunately, 
this wasn’t the way CIA was to be set up, 
and this wasn’t the way that increasingly, 
under Allen Dulles himself in later years, it 
was to run. 

Rumors that this cardinal principle of 
intelligence—the separation of information 
from the roles of policy and action—might be 
flouted by the new spy outfit were current 
even as it was being created. In the hear- 
ings on the National Security Act of 1947, 
Congressman Fred Busbey sounded an 
anxious note. “I wonder,” he asked, “if there 
is any foundation for the rumors that have 


come to me to the effect that through this | 


Central Intelligence Agency, they are con- 
templating operational activities?” 

The question wasn’t answered at the time, 
but the act in its final form left the door 
open and “they” walked through. The Se- 
curity Act charged CIA with five specific 
functions: to advise the National Security 
Council on intelligence matters related to 
national security; to make recommendations 
to the council for coordination of intelligence 


activities of departments and agencies of 


the Government; to correlate and evaluate 
intelligence and provide for its appropriate 
dissemination within the Government; to 
perform for the benefit of existing intelli- 
gence agencies such additional services as 
the NSC might determine could be more 
efficiently handled centrally; and finally, 
most important, “to perform other functions 
and duties” relating to national security 
intelligence as the NSC might direct. It is 
this “other functions and duties” clause that 
gave CIA broad powers to enter, not just the 


field of intelligence, but the field of overt 


activities. 
The principle. violated 

The concentration of power in the hands 
of the Agency, implicit in its organization, 
was increased tremendously by revisions of 
the CIA statute made in 1949. Three major 
changes placed almost dictatorial powers in 
the hands of its Director. He was given 
the right to hire and fire without regard to 
Civil Service or other restraints. CIA was 
exempted from the provisions of any laws 
that might require publication or disclosure 
of the “organization, functions, names, of- 
ficial titles, salaries or numbers of personnel 
employed”’ (even the Bureau of the Budget 
was directed specifically to make no reports 
to Congress on any of these matters; in other 
words, CIA became a completely closed 
book). At the same time, its Director was 
given full authority to spend any amount on 
his personal voucher, without accounting. 
“This,” as Ransom comments, “is truly an 
extraordinary power for the head of an 
executive agency with thousands of em- 
ployees and annual expenditures in the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars.” 

To counterbalance these sweeping powers, 
there were few restraints. Congress, evi- 
dently with that haunting Gestapo specter 
in mind, did specify that CIA should have 
no arrest or subpena powers within the 
United States. The FSBI’s files, while not 
barred to it, were not exactly opened either; 
for, while other agencies were required to 
report their intelligence findings to CIA, the 
FBI was not. The CIA may obtain what- 
ever specific information the FBI has if it 
requests it in writing, but this is quite a 
different affair from being kept informed as 
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a matter of routine of what the FBI knows. 
Finally, a supposed safeguard was set up 
around those all-important “other functions 
and duties” the CIA was empowered to per- 
form. These were to be embarked upon 


only at the direction of the National Secu- 


rity Council, presided over by the President 
himself, But, as Ransom points out, the 
principal intelligence adviser of the NSC is 
the Director of CIA. The Director is “a con- 
stant participant in NSC deliberations,” and 
this, to Ransom, seems “to suggest that the 
scope of CIA operations is to a large extent 
self-determined. * * * Certainly Congress 
has no voice as to how and where CIA is 
to function, other than prohibiting it to en- 
gage in domestic security activities.” 

This is- 
doubly powerful and insidious in its influ- 
ence because it is so secretive, so free of any 
effective checkrein—that Congress created 
to protect us against the possibility of an 


_ atomic Pearl Harbor. How has it functioned? 


In the beginning, as was perhaps inevitable 
with a new agency, its performance could 
be described only as decidedly spotty. Rear 
Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter was the first 
Director of CIA and guided its destiny 
through its first 3 difficult years. The Korean 
war came during this period, and with it 
came the first blunders of the new Agency 
in its primary role, the gathering of intel- 
ligence. 

Early failures 

For some of these errors in strategic fore- 
sight, CIA was not alone at fault; other older 
and better established arms of the intelli- 
gence services, the military and the State De- 
partment, were equally culpable. The first 
miscalculation—and one of the gravest in 
magnitude, for upon its accuracy rested the 


cornerstone of such deterrent policies as 


“massive retaliation’”—dealt with the date 
Russia might be expected to detonate an 
atom bomb. All intelligence services agreed 
at the end of World War II that this feat 
would require 10 years at least, and all were 
astonished when the Soviets held their first 
successful A-bomb test in 1949. This shock 
was succeeded by one even greater, for the 
Russians in August, 1953, actually beat us to 
the first workable hydrogen bomb, and we 
learned some significant details of value to 
ourselves by analyzing their fallout. With 
these blasts, just as important though less 
obvious and less publicized than sputnik, 
“massive retaliation” became an unworkable 
two-way street. 

The next flub involved Korea, but again, 
at the outset at least, CIA was no more at 
fault than others. All our intelligence serv- 
ices thought it highly improbable that the 
North Korean Communists would invade 
South Korea and touch off a war—but they 
did. This first wrong guess was followed by 
others: One of the great surprises was the 
appearance in the Korean skies of the Rus- 
sian Mig-15, a warplane faster than any- 
thing in our arsenal and one that inflicted 
crushing losses on our B-29 bombers. Yet, 


even after the Mig-15 appeared, we con- | 


tinued our fatal underestimation of the Rus- 
sions. Air Force Intelligence was of the 
opinion—and the other intelligence services 
seemed to agree—that the Russians could 
turn out no more than six Mig’s a month by 
hand; actually Russian industry built 10,000 
Mig’s with great rapidity. 

These initial blunders of intelligence in 


the Korean war were matters of relatively 


little moment compared to the final one 
that, in the fall of 1950, literally cost the 
lives of thousands of American soldiers. 
United Nations Forces, having recovered 
from their initial defeats, had driven the 
Red invaders from the north back across the 
38th parallel, the dividing line between 
North and South Korea. A decision had to 
be made whether to continue the attack 
across the border, conquering all of Korea. 
This course was subject to one paramount 


e powerful and secretive setup—_ 
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danger. If U.N. forces pressed on into North 


Korea, would the Chinese Communists, with 


their hordes of manpower, enter the war? 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur was confident 
that they would not. All of our intelligence 
forces agreed in essence on this forecast. In 
this, as in the recent Cuba invasion, our 


vision appears to have been blinded by our 


desires, and the intelligence for which we 


pay literally billions of dollars was abysmally 


wrong, while the advice of independent ob- 
servers, whose minds were not chained by 
the demands of policy, was plainly right. 
In the Korean war, as in the case of Cuba, 
there were many clear and explicit warnings 
that a blind intelligence refused to heed. 
One of these was delivered by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas. An astute 
world traveler, Justice Douglas had been 


roaming through southeast Asia during the 


late summer of 1950. His pulse takings con- 
vinced him that, if our troops crossed the 
38th parallel, the Communist Chinese would 


enter the war on a massive scale. He per- 


sonally warned President Truman of this. 
A similar warning was sounded in Wash- 
ington by the Indian representatives to the 
United States. But these uncommitted 
minds could not be expected to be so persua- 


‘sive as those who were supposed to know. 


Ransom, in his work on the CIA, describes 
the sequel in these words: 

“Despite the continuous barrage of propa- 
ganda warnings and the carefully monitored 
movement of troops into Manchuria, intelli- 
gence analysts and the policymakers failed 
to consider seriously such threats and ap- 
parently neglected to read history, or they 
would have recognized the traditional Chi- 
nese fear of an enemy north of the nar- 
row Korean waist. President Truman records 
in his memoirs that ‘On October 20 (1950), 
the CIA delivered a memorandum to me 
which said that they had reports that the 


Chinese Communists would move in for 


enough to safeguard the Suiho electric plant 
and other installations along the Yalu River 
which provided them with power. Actual- 
ly the Chinese had begun crossing the Yalu 
4 days earlier with the apparent intention 
of throwing the United Nations Forces out 
of Korea.” 

The surprise was complete, and the mas- 
sive Chinese onslaught threatened for a time 
to cut off and obliterate the U.N. Army. 
Even though MacArthur managed to rescue 
the bulk of his forces, he was driven back 
in a military debacle. 

Criticism of the CIA may have had some- 
thing to do with the decision of Admiral 
Hillenkoetter to leave his post as its Di- 
rector and return to naval duty. He was 
succeeded by Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who 
had been Eisenhower’s Chief of Staff in Eu- 
rope. One of Smith’s first moves was to 
telephone Allen Dulles, Dulles had served 
on a committee that in 1948 had examined 
the CIA setup and recommended some 50 
administrative changes. Smith had read 
the report, and when he got Dulles on the 
phone in his New York law office, he spoke 
with characteristic bluntness. 

As Dulles later recalled it, Smith growled: 
“Now that you’ve written this damn report, 
it’s up to you to put it into effect.” 

Dulles to serve with Smith. In No- 


vember 1950, he left for Washington. He 


has been there ever since. 

PART V. WITH DULLES IN IRAN 
“I came down here to stay 6 months, and 
now see what has happened,” Allen Dulles 
remarked to a friend some years ago, in a 
happier time. 

A husky 6-footer, weighing 200 pounds, the 
boss of the CIA, with his bristling mustache 
and thinning gray hair, greatly resembles his 
late brother, John Foster Dulles, but in 
Washington he was generally the much bet- 
ter liked of the two. He was less of a mes- 
siah, more relaxed, more humored. A 
man who seems to live with a pipe in his 
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mouth, Allen Dulles looks more like a kindly, 
tweedy, college professor than a mastermind 
of secret intelligence, and he and his wife 
form one of Washington’s most popular 
party-going couples. They frequently, how- 
ever, do little more than put in an appear- 
ance and leave early. But even these fleet- 
ing visits cause some eyebrow raising, for 
most comparable commanders of secret 
agents, less gregarious than Dulles, shun 
the cocktail circuit with its built-in tempta- 
tions to wag the tongue. This is a risk that 
Dulles assumes with apparent joyousness, 
and this much must be said for him: he has 
never yet been accused of dropping the 
wrong word into the wrong ear. 

As far as personality goes, then (and, as 
everyone knows, it goes far), Allen Dulles 
has been and still is a popular man in Wash- 
ington. At 68, he is still amazingly active. 
He plays a good game of doubles in tennis, 
still shoots golf at around 90 when he has a 
chance to play. Friends describe him as a 
man of “enormous patience,” and to inter- 
viewers—he presents the candid and attrac- 
tive face of a man who modestly deprecates 
his own cloak-and-dagger roles. “I’ve never 


been shot at,” he remarked once, “and I . 


don’t know that anyone ever tried to kidnap 
me. 
These engeginn personal attributes have 
helped to carry allen | Dulles far and probably 
have helped to blunt much sharp criticism 
to which, otherwise, he might have been sub- 
jected. He became Deputy Director of CIA 
under Bedell Smith in August 1951, and in 
January 1953, with the advent of the Eisen- 
hower administration, he was named director . 
even as his brother became Secretary of 
State. Thus, as the New York Times noted 
at the time, the Nation in a most unusual | 
move had placed “in the hands of two broth- | 
ers the direction of open and secret foreign 


communism 


The result became evident_almost at once. 
Not just intelligence, but palace coups be- 
came the work of CIA. The intrigue that 
topples governments became increasingly its 
trademark. 

Dulles had hardly made himself comfort- 
abel in the CIA Director’s chair when a major 
event abroad called for prompt and accurate 
analysis. In March 1953 the report of Jo- 
seph Stalin’s death flashed over the wires to 
a teletype in CIA headquarters at 2430 E 
Street NW. in Washington. The dictator’s 
demise raised immediate and tremendous 
questions. Georgi Malenkov appeared to be 
the No. 2 man in the Kremlin. He would 
probably succeed, for a time at least, to 
Stalin’s power. What kind of ruler would he 
be? Would Russia be torn by revolution, by 
internal power struggle? Would she be 
more, or less, warlike? 

Upon the answers to these questiohs de- 
pended America’s posture, America’s prepa- 
ration to meet the changed world situation. 
CIA swung at once into a crash program 
designed to provide the necessary informa- 
tion. The instant Dulles got the word of 


Stalin’s death, he began sending out orders 


to CIA agents and undercover men scattered 
throughout the world. He demanded from 
them information on what to expect—morale 
behind the Iron Curtain, arms shipments, 
troop movements, purges. Before long, de- 
tailed reports began to pour in. 

Iran: a tangled wed 


While the foreign network was supply- 
ing oversea data, Dulles and the experts in 
his analysis section in CIA headquarters 
sifted reports and studied their voluminous 
files on Malenkoy and the men most closely 
associated with him. From all of these 
sources, they compiled a picture and made 
an expert guess. A messenger rushed off 
to the White House with this CIA estimate: 
Russia was not prepared for war. There 
would be no revolution. 


. 
| 
| 
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It was, as events were to show, a pretty 
accurate assessment, and it illustrates 
CIA’s functioning at its best in the intelli- 
gence field that should be its primary busi- 


its prowess, this time on a different and far 
more controversial level. 

The development involved strategically 
important, oil-rich Iran. The Iranian bor- 
der runs for 1,000 miles along that of the 
Soviet Union, and the natural resources of 
the country include an estimated 13 per- 
cent of the world’s oil reserves. This liquid 
treasure, the one great source of true wealth 
in Iran, long had been exploited by British 
interests. Baron Reuter, founder of the 
British mews service that still bears his 
name, had received in 1872 a concession that 
gave him practically a complete monopoly 


Oil Co. It seems worthy of note that Frank 


banking enterprises, 
served also as a director of Anglo-Iranian 
tha 


York legal firm in which the Dulles brothers 


company’s royalty payments had provided a 
major part of Iran’s foreign exchange earn- 
ings; but with the seizure by Mossadegh, 
there developed a bitter international dis- 
pute. The huge financial interests of the 
West virtually boycotted Iranian oil. Mossa- 
degh tried to make deals with smaller, in- 
dependent American companies to work the 
Iranian fields, but the State Department 
frowned upon such free enterprise. The 
international oil cartel held firm—and Iran 
lost all its oil revenues. 


United States offset some of these with for- 
eign aid. In 1951, 61.6 million was allowed 
for a technical rural-improvement program. 


1953, Mossadegh sent a demand to President 
Eisenhower. Iran, he said, would have to 
- IKhave more American aid, or he would have 
to seek help elsewhere through the conclu- 
- gion of an economic agreement and mutual 
defense pact with Russia. 
Foreign analysts were convinced that Mos- 
_ sadegh had just one asset he could pledge 
to guarantee the safety of Russian invest- 


ment—the rich Iranian oil fields and the re- 
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finery at Abadan, the world’s largest, which 
Mossadegh had seized from Anglo-Iranian. It 
is clear that Anglo-Iranian had billion-dollar 
property interests at stake, but this under- 
lying factor has hardly ever been mentioned 


the Western democracies’ position through- 
out the Middle East would be weakened, 
Soviet prestige would be greatly enhanced. 
This, naturally, was unthinkable, and so the 
Eisenhower administration, already greatly 
under the influence of the Dulles brothers, 


decided on a startling new gamble in inter- 


national intrigue. 

The President stalled Mossadegh for a 
month, then turned him down with an em- 
phatic “No.” Immediately afterwards, things 
began to happen. The step-by-step action 
was detailed by Richard and Gladys Harkness 
in a three-part Saturday Evening Post series, 


“The Mysterious Doings of CIA,” which ap- | 


peared in the late fall of 1954. The series 
bears intrinsic evidence on almost every page 
of having been written with the full, if 
secret, cooperation of CIA, and so its account 
of the coup in Iran is as authoritative as one 
can get. Obviously, this was one of those 
occasions when Allen Dulles, in triumph, 


permitted himself an audible public 
chuckle—and a discreet leak. 
Enter the CIA 
This, then, according to the Harknesses, is 


what happened: 

On August 10, 1953, Allen Dulles packed 
his bags and flew to Europe, ostensibly to 
join his wife for a quiet vacation in the 
Swiss Alps. His departure coincided almost 
precisely with mounting developments in 
the Iranian pressure-cooker. M 
was threatening to run Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi right off the throne and out of 
the country. The Premier had allied him- 
self with the Communist Tudeh Party in 
Teheran and had acquired almost dictatorial 
powers. He was at this very moment con- 
ferring with a Russian diplomatic-economic 
mission. These conferences were a clear 
sign that the hour of supreme decision ap- 
proached; yet, strangely enough, Loy Hen- 
derson, the American Ambassador to Iran, 
seemed to feel free to leave his vital post for 
a short holiday in company of Allen Dulles 
in Switzerland. Another visitor who seemed 
to be drawn as if by a magnet to Dulles’ pic- 
turesque hostelry in the Alps at precisely 
this critical juncture was Princess Ashraf, 
the attractive and strong-willed brunette 
twin sister of the Shah, who, according to 
the Harknesses, “had had a stormy session 
with her brother in his pink marble palace 
because of his vacillation in facing up to 
Mossadegh.” 

The Alpine rendezvous of master- secret 
agent, diplomat, and Iranian princess would 
seem to indicate that perhaps wires were 
being pulled. This suspicion was reinforced 
when a fourth mysterious actor began to 
stroll slowly across the international stage. 
This was Brig. Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
best known for the not entirely brilliant con- 
duct of the Lindbergh kidnaping case in 
1932 when he had been head of New Jersey 
State Police. Schwarzkopf now began to 
move leisurely around the Middle East, stop- 
ping off in Pakistan, Syria, Lebanon—and 
Iran. He was an old hand in Iran, having 
served there from 1942 through 1948 as high- 
level adviser in the reorganization of the 
Shah's national police force. He was, he said, 
Just dropping by “to see old friends again.” 
Mossadegh and the Russian propaganda press 
distrusted this pat explanation and began to 
rail nervously at his presence; but Schwarz- 
kopf, undeterred, visited with the Shah and 
had some intimate talks with his former 
colleague on the national police force, Maj. 
Gen. Fazlollah Zahedi. Almost at once, 
like cause and effect, a new and tougher atti- 
tude toward Mossadegh became apparent. 


Triumph for the West 


On Thursday, August 13, the Shah acted. 
By royal decree he deposed Mossadegh as 
Premier and installed in his stead General 
Zahedi. A colonel of the Imperial Guards 
was sent to serve the notice on Mossadegh, 


but Mossadegh wasn’t ready to quit. He 
massed tanks, jeeps, and troops around his | 


residence, and at midnight of Saturday, Aug- 
ust 15, he seized the colonel of the Imperial 
Guards, clapped him in jail and proclaimed 
that the “revolt” had been crushed. The 


Shah and his Queen, taking Mossadegh at. 


his word, promptly fled to Rome by way of 
Iraq. 

Some hardier souls, including Schwarz- 
kopf, remained upon the Iranian scene. The 
manipulations in which they now engaged 
never have been spelled out in detail, but 
it is understood that CIA cash flowed in 
copious quantities. The amount reliably re- 
ported is $19 million—and $19 million can 
influence a lot of men. What happened 
next in Iran would seem like proof of that 
theorem. 

“On Wednesday, August 19, with the Army 
standing close guard around the uneasy 
capita: [the Harknesses wrote], a grotesque 

ion made its way along the street 
leading to the heart of Teheran. There were 
tumblers turning handsprings, weightlifters 


twirling iron bars and wrestlers flexing their 


biceps. As spectators grew in number, the 
bizarre assortment of performers began 
shouting pro-Shah slogans in unison. The 
crowd took up the chant and there, after 
one precarious moment, the balance of psy- 
chology swung against Mossadegh. 

“Upon signal, it seemed, Army forces on 
the Shah's side began an attack. The fight- 
ing lasted a bitter nine hours. By nightfall, 
following American-style military strategy 
and logistics, loyalist troops drove Mossa- 
degh’s elements into a tight cordon around 
the Premier's palace. They surrendered, 
and Mossadegh was captured as he lay weep- 
ing in his bed, clad in striped silk pajamas. 
In Rome, a bewildered young Shah prepared 
to fly home and install Zehedi as Premier, 
and to give Iran a pro-Western regime.” 


Triumph for our side. In the Harkness 


account, there is of course no hint of the 
years-long legal tie between the Dulles 
brothers and Anglo-Iranian Oil, nor is it 
emphasized that one of the major accom- 
plishments of the coup in Iran was to save 
the billion-dollar scalp of Anglo-Iranian. 
The picture presented, obviously the 
CIA’s flattering version of itself, was that 
the overthrow of Mossadegh had been ac- 
complished by the Iranians themselves and 
that Iran was the showcase of a new method 
by which CIA would develop and nurture 
“freedom legions among captive or threat- 
ened people who stand ready to take per- 
sonal risks for their own liberty.” 

This sounds fine if one doesn’t analyze it 
too closely, but the hard sequel of events, 
unfortunately, has refused to refiect the 
lofty image. In the harsh afterlight, it has 
become abundantly apparent that all CIA 
accomplished in Iran was an old-style palace 
coup, with money in bountiful quantities 
and skillful press agentry pulling emotional 
heartstrings at a pivotal moment and achiev- 
ing a much-desired end. But did this rep- 
resent a great triumph for Western democ- 
racy in the ideological battle against com- 
munism? True, a new regime, oriented 
toward our side, had been installed. But 
was this new regime motivated by any 
loftier concept than the idea that what was 
good for Anglo-Iranian Oil was good for 
Western democracy? Events seem to say 
that it was not. 

Five million dollars a month 

Much of the sorry story is told in the 1957 
report of the Committee on Government 
Operations of the House of Representatives. 


The report makes clear that in August 19653, | 


August 8 


| 
4 ness. But before many months had passed, ee | 
7 CIA was to give another demonstration of in discussing the loftier picture—the stake of 
= 
| 
| 
if over Iranian industry. International com- 
1 plications prevented Reuter from doing 
if much to exercise the concession for several 
years, but ultimately, in the early 1900’s, he 
1 and others—including J. Henry Schroeder & 
/ Co., the international German banking » 
} house with which Alien Dulles later was to 
be connected—formed the Industrial Bank 
. ; of Persia (later the Bank of Iran), which 
in turn helped to finance the Anglo-Iranian 
©." Tiarka, one of Allen Dulles’ fellow direc- 
| 
{f were such prominent partners, was the 
1% long-time legal counsel of Anglo-Iranian 
Oil. 
| These old ties are stressed because they | 
| were lying there among the stage props in 
if the background when Allen Dulles, just a 
. few short months after he became CIA 
director, popped upon the international 
scene in a new and decidedly spectacular 
| role. The immediate background was this: 
. In 1951, a new political force that threatened 
ii old and dominant financial interests had 
arisen in Iran. This force was Mohammed 
4 Mossadegh, himself a wealthy landowner, 
but a man driven by a strong anti-British —OOOCOC‘S 
phobia. Mossadegh rose to power as Premier 
. during a time of intense nationalism in Iran, 
i and he capitalized on the sentiment of the 
hour by expropriating the properties of the 
Tt British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. The 
| | 
Democracy—and oil 
| The resulting financial pressures on the | 
| The following year, with Iran drained of all ; 
i oil revenue, the American foreign aid grant | 
ye was raised to $23 million, most of which was | 
it used to make up Iran's foreign exchange 
| shortages. The Iranian financial crisis, how- | 
1 | 


Wie: 


1961 


immediately afthe the overthrow of Mossa- 
degh, a delighted United States began to 
pour mutual security funds into Iran at an 
average rate of $5 million a month and that 
this went on for 3 years “to make up deficits 
in Iran’s Government budget.” The commit- 
tee found that, in 5 years from 1951 to 1956, 
the United States had donated a quarter of 
a billion dollars to Iran and that (the com- 
mittee did not phrase it in precisely these 
terms, of course) all we had accomplished 
was to furnish the entire Middle East with a 
king-size example of graft and corruption. 
The committee was convinced that Iran, with 
some $300 million a year fattening its treas- 


- ury from restored oil revenues, should have 


been fully capable of financing itself and 
providing for its own national development 
without any US. aid. Yet, despite its heavy 


oil revenues, despite the hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars in American aid, Iran’s CIA- 
installed government was so corrupt that the 
national treasury constantly teetered on the 
brink of bankruptcy and reported ever- 
mounting deficits. 


No triumph for the people 


Here are some of the exact words of the 
House committee. The quarter-billion dol- 
lars in American aid was administered in 
such “a loose, slipshod, and unbusinesslike 
manner” that “it is now impossible—with 
any accuracy—to tell what became of these 
funds.” Amounts requested for American aid 
to Iran “seem to have been picked out of the 
air.” The American aid mission to Iran was 
concerned only with spending as fast as pos- 
sible regardless of what the money was spent 
for, and members who objected to this “were 
either disciplined or labeled as incompetent.” 
Improvement projects were so riddled with 
graft and corruption that, after 4 years, most 
still were not finished. A major undertaking 
was the construction of a multimillion-dol- 
lar dam on the Karadj River, but this project 
“has resulted in virtually nothing but the 
relocation, at a cost to the U.S. Government 
of nearly $3 million, of a road around the 
proposed site.” Not only had no construc- 
tion been started on the dam, there wasn’t 
even a contract. 

The effect of this type of American aid has 
been to make a bad situation worse. It is 
a hard thing to say, but true, that the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have been milked of hundreds 
of millions of dollars only to provide the 
Communist system, on a gold plated platter 
with a priceless propaganda item. Our hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have done virtu- 
ally nothing for the people of Iran; they have 
enriched only the grafters and widened the 
gulf between the very rich and the abysmally 
poor. The congressional committee in 1957 
found literacy so low in Iran that, even in 
the cities, some estimates placed it at not 
more than 7 percent. Time magazine, cer- 
tainly not one of the world’s ultraliberal 
organs, reported in 1960 that some families 


were still living on the produce of a single 


walnut tree, that tiny children worked all 
day at the looms of rug factories for 20 cents 
or less. Time, updating its report in May 
1961, found that Iran, under the pressure of 


_the flood of American dollars, was suffering 


from runaway inflation. Prices were jump- 
ing at the rate of 10 percent a year; & pound 
of meat in Teheran cost $1.15; wages re- 
mained so low that teachers were earning 
only $25 a month. The economy of the 
country was being strained to maintain a 
200,000-man army, larger than the armies 
of either Western Germany or Japan. Elec- 
tions had been so blatantly rigged that the 
Shah had been forced to cancel two of them 
and fire three key men in his immediate 
entourage. One of these was the chief of 
the secret police, who had built himself an 
ostentatious mansion near the Shah’s own 
palace; another was General Ali Kia, chief 
of army intelligence, who, said Time, had 
“built a block of luxury apartments that 
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Teheranis had taken to calling the Where- 
Did-You-Get-It-From Building.” 

This is what we have bought in Iran with 
our millions. The result we reap by such 
extravaganzas became clear this past May 
when 5,000 teachers rioted in the streets of 
Teheran in front of the Parliament Build- 
ing. A police major lost his head, fired his 
revolver and killed one teacher, wounded 
three others. Teachers and students then 
fought bloody hand-to-hand skirmishes with 
police, paraded the dead teacher’s coffin 


through the streets and forced the resigna- 


tion of the Premier. The Shah hastily in- 
stalled Ali Amini, a wealthy, French-edu- 
cated landowner with liberal political views. 
Amini, concededly the last hope of avoiding 
revolution, took over a nation so badly looted 
that its Government debt, only $10 million 
in 1955, had soared to $500 million. He took 
swift stock of the situation and reported: 
“There is no life left in the economic and 
financial agencies of the Government.” To 
striking teachers, he confessed: “The treas- 
ury is empty, and the nation faces a crisis— 
I dare not speak more openly lest I create 
panic.” 

Yet some persons in Iran still were not 
worried. The commanders of its 200,000- 
man army and its massive police force felt 
fully capable of handling anything and 
everything. Senator HusBertT HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, reported with a 
sense of shock: “Do you know what the head 
of the Iranian Army told one of our people? 
He said the Army was in good shape, thanks 
to US. aid—it was now capable of coping 
with the civilian population. That Army 
isn’t going to fight the Russians. It’s plan- 
ning to fight the Iranian people.” 

Such, in the final analysis, is what the CIA 
and the corrupt Iranian regime that fol- 
lowed in its coupmaking footsteps have 
wrought in Iran. No demonstration of de- 
cadent capitalism could be more apt, more 
pat for Khrushchev’s propaganda purposes. 
Here, in most graphic form, is a demonstra- 
tion of the manner in which, as Walter Lipp- 
mann found, we have been doing exactly 
what Khrushchev expects us to do; we have 
been propping up dictatorial, corrupt, right- 
wing regimes—and so we have been proving 
his case for him. It should be obvious that 


the American ideal, if it is ever to be per-- 


suasive, if it is ever to have validity, must 
find loftier expression than the gun of the 
secret police chief clasped in fingers stained 
by many a dirty buck. It must concern it- 
self with people, not with rulers; it must 
help the broad mass of the people; it must 
offer both freedom and hope, not oil profits 
and graft. 
PART VI. JUST A LITTLE REVOLUTION 


In March 1954, Allen Dulles was inter- 
viewed by U.S. News & World Report on the 
cloak-and-dagger activities of CIA behind 
the Iron Curtain. The question-and-answer 
sequence went like this: 

“Question. It is often reported in the pa- 
pers that you send in provocateurs to stir up 
revolution in the satellite countries. What 
truth is there in that? | 

“DuLLEsS. I only wish we had accomplished 
all that the Soviets attribute to us. 

“Question. Is that part of your function— 
to stir up revolution in these countries? 

“DULLES. We would be foolish if we did 
not cooperate with our friends abroad to help 
them do everything they can to expose and 
counter this Communist subversive move- 
ment.” 

Tacitly, then, Dulles acknowledged that 
the CIA was fomenting violence and revolu- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, but he was 
putting it in the gentlest possible way and 
on the most acceptable possible plane. We 
were simply “cooperating” with our friends; 
we were simply helping them “to expose and 


‘counter this Communist subversive move- 


ment.” It all seemed very mild and very 
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logical the way Dulles put it, but revolu- 
tion is never mild, nor is killing an appeal 
to logic. A little reflection about Dulles’ 
statement leads inevitably to serious ques- 
tions. Is it all really so simple? Just what 
is involved in stirring up a little revolution 
behind the Iron Curtain? Do such brush 
fires simply flare and burn themselves out, 
causing the Russians some well-deserved 
embarrassment, or do they in a very direct 
way involve the prestige and policy of the 
United States? 

The answer seems clear and unequivocal 
to anyone who will study the record. It has 
been given in a number of places—in East 
Germany, in Poland, in Hungary, in the 
Middle East. Behind many of the eruptions 
that in recent years have shaken the peace 
of an uncertain world, close examination will | 


reveal the fine, scheming hand of CIA. And 


it will reveal, too, that CIA time and again 

has stirred up the brush fires without any 

regard for the long-range consequences. 
East Germany, 1953 


Take, for example, the East German up- 
rising of 1953, On July 17, just two months 
before Allen Dulles’ startling coup in Iran, 
a series of anti-Communist riots broke out 
in the Soviet-dominated East Zone. In 
America, this was taken as an encouraging 
sign that all was not rosy in the commu- 
nistic millenium and that perhaps the 
East Germans might throw off the yoke of 
tyranny. Such optimism was quickly dis- 
sipated. Though some of the anti-Commu- 
nists were well armed, the revolt was quickly 
put down; and though great numbers of 
refugees fled across the border into West 
Germany, not all of the leaders of the re-— 
bellion were so lucky. The Eastern SSD 
(State Security Service) began a reprisal 
campaign that lasted for months and re- 
sulted in the seizure of hundreds of Soviet- 
hating Germans. 

The significance of this counterdrive be- 
came apparent on November 17, 1953, when 
the New York Times reported that the East 
German Government had accused scores of 
its prisoners with being Nazi provocateurs. 
The East Germans claimed (one must al- 
ways regard these Communist claims with 
caution, of course, but then in the secret 
war of CIA one has no other information on 
which to judge) that these Western agents 
had been caught with plans to blast rail- 
road bridges and stations, burn factories and 
government buildings, and assassinate offi- 
cials. Faked food stamps and counterfeit 
bank drafts designed to upset food ration- 
ing and bank credits were found in some of — 
the prisoners’ pockets, the East Germans 
asserted. 

The Communists in the East Zone were 
incensed by these discoveries, but then pre- 
sumably New Yorkers would be a little an- 
noyed if a squad of Russian saboteurs should 
be caught with plans to blow up the Croton 
Reservoir. In any event, a number of the 
accused agents provocateurs were brought 
to trial. Testimony showed, the East Ger- 
mans said, that these agents belonged to 
a mysterious organization headed by Rein- 
hold Gehlen, a former lieutenant general 
in command of counterintelligence on the 
eastern front under Hitler. The East Ger- 
man trials resulted in the execution of four 
of these Gehlen agents and life imprison- 
ment for eleven others, but not even these 

sentences stirred up as much contro- 
versy as one other charge the East Germans 
made. They contended that, on some of 
the agents, they had found lists of names 
of prominent West German anti-Nazis who 
had been marked for ultimate liquidation. 

Though it would seem extremely illogical 
for East German saboteurs to be carrying 
such lists around in their pockets, there can 
be no question that the East Germans, in 
jabbing an accusing finger at the Reinhold 
Gehlen spy organization, touched a sensi- 
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and-dagger army he headed were indisput- 


installation. 
“On his secret reports which evaluate 
the findings of his costly anti-Soviet espion- 


The picture that emerges borders on the 
fantastic. American knowledge and security 


being made dependent, to a vital de- 
men 


free of any effective restraint or control; 
clear! 


had taken one further gigantic stride into 
the realm of dubiousness. Without the 
knowledge or consent of the American people 
or their representatives, it had placed some 
66 million worth of annual reliance in the 


Plots—and more plots 


Yet the American public as a whole re- 
mained almost completely unaware. Few 
major newspapers (the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch was an exception) paid any attention 
to De Luce’s revealing dispatch from Ger- 
many. John Foster Dulles’ much-trumpeted 
policy that we intended to liberate the cap- 
tive peoples—advanced, as events were to 
show, without giving the most elementary 
consideration to how this desirable end was 
to be achieved short of allout American aid 
and another world war—rolled like an 
avalanche downhill to fresh international 
fiascoes that served only to increase interna- 
tional tensions. Time and again, with CIA 
in the middie of the plotting, aided fre- 
quently by its Gehien proteges, futile revolts 
and ted intervention marked the 
consistently reckless course of Ameérican 
foreign policy. 

Here, in capsule form, are some of the well- 
remembered highlights of the disastrous 


> 
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fifties that saw the whittling away, not just 
of American power, but of America’s moral 


King Farouk in Egypt 
in 1952. Communists inside Egypt 
were making immense capital from the antics 
of the lascivious regime of the pudgy mon- 
arch whose principal interest in life appeared 
to be belly dancers. An Army revolt was or- 
ganized with Generals Mohammed Naguib 
and Gamal Abdel Nasser in the leading roles. 
The Harknesses, in their Saturday Evening 
Post revelations, straight from the horse’s 
mouth, stated flatly: “Skilled American po- 
litical operatives were available to advise 
leaders of a pro-American Egyptian military 
junta when the time seemed ripe for a palace 
coup, and they indicated how such devious 
matters were best arranged.” It was another 
Signal triumph for our side. The coup came 
off on schedule, Farouk fled—and then we 
got Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

The Egyptian strong man whom we had 
helped to install apparently long remained 
a favorite of CIA—such a favorite, indeed, 
that in September 1955, a CIA agent took it 
upon himself to advise Nasser to ignore a 
forthcoming State Department note. The 
note was an attempt to limit Nasser’s pur- 
chase of arms from Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia to a one-shot deal. It was considered 
important enough for Washington to send 
George Allen, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Middle East Affairs, on a special trip 
to Cairo to deliver the message in person. 
The CIA evidently was disturbed by this at- 
tempt to pressure Nasser, and before Allen 
arrived, it effectively cut the ground out 
from under him by advising Nasser he could 
safely ignore the warning—a sequence that 
leads inevitably to the question: Who was 
running foreign policy, the State Department 
or the CIA? 

We knew all along 


The Suez crisis in October 1956. This 
might be described as the final flowering of 
our earlier intrigues with Nasser, and even 
the most charitable view must produce a 
blush or two at what can only be described 
as American duplicity. First, of course, we 
precipitated the crisis by offering Nasser 
heavy financial aid and then practically 
slapping his face by reneging on the offer. 
This touched off a chain reaction whose 
consequences would appear not to have 
been foreseen. Nasser seized the Suez Canal. 
And the British, French, and Israelis under- 
took the invasion of Egypt. 

When this happened, we held up our hands 
in righteous horror at the warlike action of 
our allies and protested that we had been 
taken completely by surprise. John Foster 
Dulles testified: “We had no advance in- 
formation of any kind [regarding the 
Israeli attack on Egypt]. The _ British- 
French participation also came as a complete 
surprise to us.” This simply was not true. 
Two years later, in 1958, the CIA leaked to 
Don Whitehead, of the New York Herald 
Tribune, a version so detailed that it leaves 
little doubt that we knew—and knew pre- 
cisely—just what was going to happen before 
it happened. According to CIA, American 
intelligence agents in Israel had noted and 
reported the mobilization of the Israeli 
Army; agents on Cyprus had watched and 
reported British and French activity in load- 
ing combat craft and marshaling war planes 
and paratroopers; they had even reported 
that the French had given combat briefings 
to newspaper correspondents attached to 
their invasion units. Twenty-four hours 
before the attack, the White House had a 
specific warning from CIA that the Israelis 
would invade Egypt, that the French and 
British would attack Suez. 3 

Bearing all this in mind, let's listen to the 
insider’s view contained in the letter written 
to the Nation by an intelligence agent in 
1957, a full year before Whitehead’'s disclo- 
sures: 
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“I know that * * * Intelligence Service 
received information through various chan- 
nels about the planned action. This infor- 
mation was duly transmitted to the State 

mt. Mr. [John Foster] Dulles knew 
the day and hour of the attack. Under these 
circumstances it was quite obvious that we 
should have dissuaded our allies from such 
arash step. * * * Those in the know were 
surprised by the behavior of our Secretary of 
State at the time. Mr. Dulles’ reply to a 
comment from a State Department official 
was that in our position, the best thing to 
do is to shut our eyes and see nothing. We 
shall win any case. Both the defeat of the 
Arabs as well as the loss of prestige by the 
United Kingdom and France will benefit us. 
The moral prestige of the West in Arab coun- 
tries has suffered untold harm by the attack 
on Egypt. The case speaks for itself.” 

The invasion of Lebanon in 1958. If the 
CIA was not caught napping in the Suez 
crisis but was made to look bad for devious 
reasons of policy, there seems to be no ques- 
tion that it had not the slightest forewarn- 
ing of the military coup by a group of pro- 
Nasser army Officers in Iraq on July 14, 1958. . 
King Faisal and Premier Nuri es-Said, pro- 
Western rulers of Irag, were slain. Simul- 
taneously, riots and insurrection shook the 
pro-Western government of Premier Cha- 
moun in Lebanon. News of these events 
reached Allen Dulles about dawn on July 14. 
He promptly went into action. He got his 
brother, Secretary of State John Foster, out 
of bed, and he summoned the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to an emergency 
conference. With both Dulles brothers urg- 
ing drastic action, the panic button was 
pressed loud and long. The American 6th 
Fleet was ordered to Lebanon; marines went 
charging ashore:in a full-scale invasion. For 
a moment, world peace seemed to hang in 
the balance. Yet, in the calm of retrospect, 
this “crisis’’ action seemed to have almost 
farcical aspects. Riots, a little gunfire, the 
coups that overthrow governments are no 
particular novelty to the Lebanese. They 
seemed to have had no understanding, those 
simple folk, that the fate of the entire cold 
war depended upon events in Lebanon. In- 
deed, they regarded the landing of the 
marines more as an amusing and colorful 
sideshow; it was an event that turned an 
ordinary day into a fete day, and crowds 
lined the harbor front to watch the fun. 
Needless to say, a powerful nation does not 
look well in the robes of a circus clown, and 
it was freely predicted at the time that the 
hasty and ill-advised invasion would boom- 
erang against American prestige. It did just | 
that. Afro-Asian countries joined the Soviet 
Union in backing a U.N. resolution demand- 
ing that American troops get out of Leb- 
anon; on October 31, the marines left—and 
Chamoun’s government, which they had 
been sent to prop up, promptly fell. Cha- 
moun remains bitter at the Americans, who, 
he feels, went back on promises they had 
made to him to support his regime at what- 
ever cost. In the end, at great risk, we had 


pleased nobody; we had won ourselves an- 


other loss. 
CIA on the Danube 

The Hungarian revolt of 1956. The CIA’s 
role in promoting and encouraging this abor- 
tive and tragic uprising, which we were not 
prepared to support after we had instigated 
it, remains shrouded in top-level, cloak- 
and-dagger secrecy. It seems well estab- 


lished, however, that arms were smuggled 


into both Poland and Hungary, either by 
the CIA or its Gehlen collaborators. When 
the Polish and Hungarian rebellions broke 
out in October 1956, both American official 
and public opinion appeared to be caught 
off base, and there were charges that CIA 
had been sleeping at the switch again. Not 
so, the said in self-defense. It had 
accurately predicted the outbreaks in both 
Poland and Hungary; its only error, a minor 


tive nerve.. Gehien at the time was a mystery 
| figure. virtually unknown to the 40 
citizens of the Bonn Republic; unknown to prestige: 
2 never been mentioned on the floor of Con- | 
| gress. Yet Gehlen and the private cloak- : 
ably real. In fact, Gehlen was America’s 
No. 1 spy in Europe, he had literally thou- 
. sands of agents on his payroll, and he was 
. ? being financed to the tune of between $5 
| million and $6 million a year with CIA- 
| channeled funds. 
Daniel De Luce, one of the Associated 
Press’ veteran foreign correspondents, in an 
article written some months after the East 
German revelations, lifted a corner of the 
f veil of secrecy that for so long had shrouded 
| Gehlen. Gehlen’s organization, De Luce said, 
. included the elite of the old German army’s 
: counterintelligence corps and agents of di- * 
verse nationalities scattered through Eastern 
. Europe and the Balkans. Gehlen operated 
. | on the old secret service principle of never 
letting one agent know what another was 
doing, of tying all the threads together at 
| just one place—the top. His thread-tying “ 
| headquarters were located on American-re- 
quisitioned property near Munich in Bavaria, 
) and were sealed off with barbed wire and 
. guarded by armed state police like an atomic 
| age program operating as far beyond the Iron | 
3 Curtain as Siberia, much of American de- 
fense planning admittedly depends today,” 
| De Luce wrote. 
gree, 
men who had fought to the last gasp for a 
7 system that we had believed represented one 
of history’s most monstrous evils. It is 
| certainly questionable enough to have 
American foreign policy tugged and hauled 
all over the map by the super-secret activi- 
ties of CIA cloak-and-dagger boys, operat- 
| but 
good faith of a recent enemy, commanding 
| an unofficial army of foreign agents (many 
& of them apparently former Nazis at that), 
| and it had delegated to this weird, recent- 
; ‘enemy organization major responsibility for 
| its own thinking, knowledge and safety. 
| The secret pro-German policy, which seems 
to have had many powerful advocates in the 
, highest American circles even during the 
; horrors of World War II, had indeed brought 
ig us full-circle. 
~ 
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one, had consisted in estimating that the 
Polish revolt would come first. More im- 
portant than the unresolved issues of arms- 
smuggling and CIA alertness is still another 
unresolved matter—the responsibility of CIA 
in whipping up the Hungarian rebels to 
fanatic self-sacrifice in a hopeless cause. Al- 
though the fact cannot, of course, be veri- 
fied, it has been charged that Radio Free 
Europe works closely with CIA. RFE’s prop- 
aganda broadcasts during the bloody Hun- 
garian revolt prolonged the struggle after it 
was hopeless and led to needless sacrifice, 
according to Leslie Bain, Budapest corre- 
spondent for the Reporter. “America will 
not fail you * * * America will not fail you,” 
he quoted the propaganda radio as repeating 
over and over, after it had become apparent 
to all the rest of the world that America 
would. The ruthless suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt by Soviet tanks and troops 
was certainly a grim chapter that served to 
strip off before the eyes of the world the 
mask of Russian false pretensions. But 
let’s not forget that American luster was 
tarnished, too. We had been exposed as a 
Nation that talked big, but that had no 
plan; we had been exposed as a Nation that 
had let those who trusted in our words go 
down to death, prison, and disillusionment. 
Classic meddling 

Such is the record of some of the CIA’s 
more classic meddling in the internal af- 
fairs of Europe and the Middle East. It 
shows that even the agency’s successes (as 
in the case of FParouk) have a tendency to 
turn into longrun disasters, and it indicates 
strongly that America is hardly qualified, by 
anti-communistic enthusiasm alone, to run 


_ the internal affairs of other nations all over 


the world. The record in these cases, such 
as it is, has been written; but there remains 
in CIA’s behind-the-scenes masterminding 
of European affairs one large item of un- 
finished business that may be more impor- 
tant than all the rest—its long-term endur- 
ing relationship with the Gehlen secret serv- 
ice and the possible influence of that rela- 
tionship in coloring our official attitudes 
toward such vital issues as Berlin and the 
equipment of the German Army with nuclear 
arms. 

Clearly these are matters on which the 
peace of the world ultimately may hinge, 
and so it seems pertinent to inquire: Just 
who is this man Reinhold Gehlen to whom, 


' largely without the knowledge of the Amer- 


ican people or the American Congress, we 
so swiftly and so completely entrusted our 


safety after the end of World War II? 


Herr Reinhold Gehlen 


Gehlen is a product of the German 
Reichswehr, a lifelong professional soldier 
and, according to Official assurances at least, 
no Nazi. A smallish, thin-faced man, he has 
a high forehead, receding fair hair and light 
blue eyes. The son of a publisher, he is 
quiet and scholarly in manner, but he 
speaks in the terse, clipped tones of a man 
long accustomed to command. He joined 
the Reichswehr in 1920; he fought in the in- 
vasions of Poland and France; and when the 
Russian war broke out, he was transferred to 
the Eastern Front where, in April 1942, he 
was selected to head the German Army’s key 
new intelligence section. 

He quickly became convinced that the So- 
viet Union could not be overwhelmed by 
military means alone, and he was, De Luce 
says, “one of the lost voices that urged the 
Nazi regime * * * to win over the Russian 
people by generosity while rooting out the 
Communist system.” Instead some 2 mil- 
lion Soviet war prisoners were reduced to 
subhuman misery in Nazi extermination 
camps. The official recital of Gehlen’s vir- 
tues continues by stressing the pessimistic 
accuracy with which he forecast events on 
the eastern front. His grim view of the war, 


it is said, almost earned him execution as a 
dangerous defeatist, but recurrent disasters 
so consistently fulfilled his dire predictions 
that he wound up being promoted to lieu- 
tenant general at the age of 43. 

With the collapse of the Hitler regime, 
Gehlen saw to it that he got captured by the 
Americans. Here there appears to be a sig- 
nificant gap in the story. There is no hint 
of the nature of the contacts or negotiations 
that preceded his surrender, but one is con- 
fronted, out of the blue, as it were, with the 
picture of a prisoner of war being treated 
from the start almost like a very important 
personage. Gehlen, we are told, brought 
with him an imposing mass of secret infor- 
mation on Russia, and this presumably was 
a direct passport to American good graces. In 
any event, he was employed for 18 months 
combing through his own voluminous files 
and putting them in order for American in- 
telligence. Then he was rewarded with as 
juicy an assignment as a war prisoner ever 
got; he was given autonomous command of 


his own army of private agents, with, as De 


Luce wrote, “a personally chosen German 
staff to organize cold-war espionage in the 
Soviet zone for the United States.” | 

De Luce continued: “Gehlen’s primary 
mission is to identify and locate at all times 
the forward Soviet and satellite armed 
forces. This is fundamental to allied secu- 
rity, including 400,000 American, British, 
and French troops outposting West Ger- 
many.” 

The British are shocked 


Though the American public even today 
remains almost totally unaware of what we 
did or of its possible significance, our rela- 
tions with Gehlen long have represented one 
of the most controversial aspects of our 
secret cold-war policies. Quite obviously, 


our whole attitude toward Germany, toward. 


France and Britain, toward all of Europe, 
must have been conditioned by what for long 
years we were told—or not told—by the 
multimillion-dollar espionage ring of former 
German agents whom we had made our 
principal eyes and ears in Europe. This 
pivotal trust on such crutial matters has 
shocked our closest allies, the British, who 
do not play the game of intelligence that 
way; and since the past record would seem 
to indicate they play it pretty well, it is per- 
haps of some significance to trace further 
the career and the influence of Reinhold 
Gehlen. | 

The affair of Otto John 


It must have been clear from the start 
that Gehlen’s private army would have a 
highly equivocal status inside West Ger- 
many, where official security matters were 
in the hands of Dr. Otto John. All signs 
indicate that a fine, throatcutting duel was 
waged between Gehlen and John, with 
Gehlen doing his best to get Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer on his side. He and 
Adenauer held a number of secret meetings 
in a house across the Rhine River from Bonn, 
and Dr. John, who later revealed these as- 
signations, apparently was perfectly aware 
that the ground was being cut from under 
him. CIA ostensibly was working closely 
with John’s security forces, but its money in 
multimillion-dollar amounts was riding on 
Gehlen. The private struggle between the 
two West German security chiefs came to a 
head in early July 1954, when Dr. John 
visited the United States. He went to Wash- 
ington and had lunch with Allen Dulles. 
Outwardly, the two men gaye every appear- 
ance of cordiality, but no one knows what 
went on between them, for on this matter 
CIA has never peeped a word. Dr. John re- 
turned to Bonn, and then on July 20, 1954, 
came an event that rattled official eyeteeth. 
Dr. John deserted to the Communists in East 
Germany, presumably taking with him a 
privately hoarded store of valuable state 
secrets. 


the Central In 
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This turncoat performance by West Ger- 
many’s Official intelligence master was an em- 
barrassing episode, but it could hardly have 
broken the heart of Gehlen. He was left with 
a clear field—almost. One other potential 


rival, Friedrich Wilhelm Heinz, who headed 


the intelligence section of the Defense 
Ministry in Bonn, remained in the running, — 
but he quickly proved no match for Gehlen. 
The result was reported in the New York 
Times on July 20, 1955, in a dispatch from 
Bonn. The German Government had just 
announced that it had decided to take over. 
Gehlen’s organization, then estimated to in- 
clude 3,000 agents. The Times credited re- 
ports that “the mainstream of East European 
information received by the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency originates with the Gehlen 
organization.” Of Gehlen, it commented 
that he was inaccessible and “something of 
a legendary figure.” The Times added: “He 
has been credited by some with great intelli- 
gence and denounced by others as a sinister 
e.” 

Just a few months later, on September lI, 
1955, the name of the mysterious Gehlen 
figured startlingly, if only momentarily, in 
an unusual upheaval in American intelli- 
gence. The Army announced in Washington 
that Maj. Gen. Arthur Gilbert Trudeau, who 
had headed the Army’s G2 (Intelligence 
Corps), was being transferred to a Par East 
post. The announcement was made to ap- 
pear routine, but John O’Donnell of the New 
York Daily News apparently was fed an ear- 
ful by trate Pentagon brass. For O’Donnell 
disclosed that Trudeau’s scalp had been de- 
manded by Allen Dulles personally. Accord- 
ing to O’Donnell, Dulles spelled out his 
case in a letter to the Secretary of Defense, 
and the feud was carried all the way to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself for final decision. 

In Dulles’ official letter, O'Donnell wrote, 
the CIA head “charged that the Army's 
top intelligence officer, without consulting 
Agency, had talked 
with West Germany’s Chancellor Adenauer 
here last June in an effort to undermine 
the confidence of Adenauer in a hush-hush 
CIA-bankrolled setup in Germany, headed 
by the mysterious Reinhart von [sic] Gehlen. 
Furthermore, said Dulles, the General had | 
expressed doubts about the reliability of 
Gehlen as an individual and the security 
safeguards of the mystery organization.” 

The Pentagon denied quite vociferously 
that Trudeau, one of its favorite generals, 
the commander who had spearheaded Mac- 
Arthur’s drive to recapture Manila at the end 
of World War II, had ever committed such 
a breach of protocol as to question Gehlen’s 
reliability. All he had done, said the Penta- 
gon, was to express some doubts about 
Gehlen’s security safeguards. Whatever the 
truth about the extent of Trudeau’s critic- 
ism, the bare bones of the case boil down, 
it would seem, quite significantly to this: 
Reinhold Gehlen, just 10 years earlier the 
master of Hitler’s intelligence on the Eastern 
Front, had sufficient influence through 
Allen Dulles to cost even the Army’s G-2 
chief his post. 

Our German ally 

Against this background, let’s turn once 
more for an insider’s view to the intelli- 
gence officer who wrote “The Nation” in 
1957. His at least is not the conventional, 
official view, and under the circumstances, it 
may seem worth serious thought. He wrote: 

“Our Intelligence Service in West Germany 
collected much reliable intelligence which 
should have led the State Department to 
reconsider its point of view on Dr. Adenauer’s 
policy. Americans serving in Fontainebleau 
and in West Germany are very much aware 
that the Germans under the guise of ‘friend- 
ship’ are only intent on recovering their 
military might by using the United States 
as a springboard. Contacts with German 
military and other officials have convinced 
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e that the Germans hate and despise 
ericans. They cannot forget that the 
nited States was their enemy in the Sec- 
ond World War. Adenauer’s assertion of 
friendship serves as a smokescreen which 
enables West Germany to mark time. Event- 
ually Germany will spurn American tutelage 
and proceed with her 6wn ambitious plans. 
These plans, i.e., annexation of East Ger- 
many, restoration of eastern borders, etc., 
can be achieved only by a world war. The 
- United States may find that instead of using 
Germany for its own purposes it would be 
‘bound to a German policy. 

“The Germans are indeed playing the 
game their own way, nurturing plans for the 
future. This is corroborated by the fact that 
Gehden’s intelligence service in West Ger- 
many frequently conceals important intel- 
ligence and deliberately issues misleading 
information, regardless of our agreement for 
exchange of information: Nevertheless, dur- 
ing this postwar period, Gehlen has been 
considered a most loyal ally and his service 
has been financed with American dollars. 

“Communist propaganda refers to Ade- 
nauer’s West Germany as a puppet of the 
United States. We prefer to regard her as 
our most ‘reliable’ ally. Both conceptions 
are wrong. Germany is our ‘most dangerous’ 
ally. Our friendship with her may have 
disastrous consequences for the United 
States. 

“Under these circumstances, our preference 
of West Germany over our old and tried allies 
is unpardonable. British and French officers 
have often expressed themselves in my pres- 
ence with an obvious feeling of resentment 
_ and bitterness over the U.S. policy of making 
yesterday’s enemies today’s principal part- 
ners.” 

With this attitude, Edwards, the British 
Labor, Member of Parliament and skeptic 
of German intentions, fully agrees. In his 
pamphlet on Allen Dulles, he has written: 

“It is particularly worrying that Mr. Dulles 
and his agency should be maintaining close 
contacts with Gen. Reinhold Gehlen’s West 
German secret service. Though it can be 
counted as’ a NATO intelligence organization, 
we think there is great néed for caution in 
our dealings with it. It is extremely un- 
likely that General Gehlen has any very 
warm feelings for us. As for Mr. Dulles, he 
actually advertises his friendship with the 
general and after a recent visit to London 
went straight off to Bonn. But we have 
reason to believe that General Gehlen does 
not confine his interests to the East. The 
German secret service never has done so. So 
much the worse for us. * * * Beware the 
Germans, when they come bearing gifts.”’ 

An extreme view, possibly, but valuable 
for all of that as a caution, a warning, a 
reminder that there is another side to the 
German question. We are never told that 
any more, but then we have never been told 
about Reinhold Gehlen and his organization 
either—or about how we got where we are. 


PART VII. THE ROAD TO WAR 


One of the most significant informal con- 
ferences of the postwar era was held in 
Allen Dulles’ CIA office on a cold and dreary 
morning in March 1952. His brother, John 
_ Foster, had just returned from the Far East, 
where he had added to his prestige by helping 
the Truman administration draft the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty. John Foster was now 
about to become one of the most caustic 
critics of the administration that had em- 


ployed him. He was full of very positive, 


‘ideas about exactly what should be done to 
right the situation in the world. 

. Participating in this conference that was 
to forecast much of the global strategy of 
the Eisenhower administration before Eisen- 
hower had even been nominated or elected 
were a number of important second-echelon 
officials—Alien Dulles, then the No. 2 man in 
CIA; Charles Bohlen, State Department 
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Counselor; John Allison, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Far East; General 
Merrill, of Merrill’s Marauders fame; John 
Ferguson and C. Burton Marshall, of the 
State Department planning staff. 

John Foster Dulles opened the conference 
by expounding his views—and quite positive 
views they were. He sharply criticized Tru- 
man’s order interposing the 7th Fleet be- 
tween Formosa and mainland China. This 
John Foster said, was really “protecting” the 
Chinese Communists, then battling us in 
Korea, from counterattack by the Nationalist 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek. He had discussed 
this “anomalous” situation with Chiang, he 
said, and Chiang, as was hardly surprising, 
fully agreed with him. Now, there were 
“certain islands” close to the mainland still 
held by Chiang’s warriors, and Chiang, if 
given a “warrant” by the United States to 
insure him against the risks involved, could 
strengthen his already considerable forces on 
the islands and play merry hob with the 
Communists on the mainland. This, John 
Foster said positively, is what we should do; 
we should in effect, though he did not use 
the precise term, “unleash” Chiang; we 
should adopt a bold “forward” policy against 
the Chinese aggressors. 

According to Stewart Alsop, who 6 years 
later revealed the details of this meeting in 
his Saturday Evening Post article, ‘““The Story 
Behind Quemoy: How We Drifted Close to 
War,” John Foster Dulles’ proposal was re- 
ceived at first with tepid politeness. Allen 
Dulles asked a couple of deferential ques- 
tions. Nobody seemed to challenge John 


Foster's thesis until suddenly C. B. Marshall, 


“a big, articulate, irascible man,” blew his 
top. The course Dulles proposed, he said 
flatly, would mean direct American inter- 
vention in the Chinese civil war. Worse, if 


we gave Chiang a warrant on the offshore 


islands, we would by this action “convey to a 
foreign entity the power to involve the 
United States in war.” Marshall denounced 
Chiang’s mendicant and necessitous regime 
and branded any “warrant” that would per- 
mit such a regime to drag the United States 
into war “an act of supreme folly.” 

“John Foster Dulles [Alsop wrote] looked 
at Marshall as though he did not exist—a 
feat Dulles can perform brilliantly—and said 
not a word. There was an unhappy silence. 
Then Bohlen, the able diplomat, took over, 
asking Dulles questions which were politely 
phrased, but which nevertheless pointed up 
the risks involved in the course Dulles pro- 

The meeting then broke up, on a 
strained and inconclusive note.” 

The islands under discussion were, of 
course, Quemoy and Matsu, huddling almost 
on the doorstep of the Chinese mainland. 
Small, rocky nubbins of land, they were of 
absolutely no strategic value, as such emi- 
nent authorities as Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Douglas MacArthur agreed; yet twice 
in succeeding years, due to the supreme folly 
of Dulles’ policy, they almost dragged the 


United States into war, almost touched off 


the third world conflagration which everyone 


so dreads. 
Islands of folly 


For John Foster Dulles wasn’t to be de- 
terred from his “bold forward” plan by the 
logical objections of men like Marshall and 
Bohlen. Almost as soon as he became Sec- 
retary of State, he loudly proclaimed what 
the newspapers dubbed the “unleashing” of 
Chiang. He did not go quite so far as to 
give Chiang a public “warrant,” but the 
effect was the same. With our active en- 
couragement, Chiang poured thousands 
more troops into the offshore islands, creat- 
ing a situation in which he could claim that 
he had committed the very flower of his 
army there and so, when trouble arose, we 
were committed to support him. The sit- 
uation has overtones reminiscent of those in 


Germany where, as the letter-writing intel- 
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ligence agent remarked, we are so wedded 
to German policy that, if the Germans ever 
determine to reunite their country, we al- 
most certainly will be dragged into war to 
help them. 

In the Far East, time and again, a tinder- 
box situation has been created by the fatuity 
of the American obsession with Chiang Kai- 
shek. Powerful American business inter- 
ests, in alliance with many of the power 
lords who dominate the larger media of in- 
formation, long have persisted in viewing 
Chiang as one of the great men of his age, 
a statesman of nobility and stature, a leader 
who may one day win back China from the 
Communists if we only give him our help. 
This view has been so widely sold to the 
American people that it is considered vir- 
tually an act of treason in many circles to 
challenge it, 

Yet challenged it must be. The record is 

clear and explicit, and it isn’t at all what 
we have deluded ourselves into believing. 
Chiang has never been anything but a 
Chinese warlord with one guiding prin- 
ciple—the interests of Chiang. In his rise 
to power, he played footsie with the Com- 
munists, and not until he had won and 
wanted the big apple all for himself did he 
really break with them. The corruptness of 
his regime was one of the least-hushed 
World War II scandals. It offered the people 
of China nothing; American Army leaders in 
China found it almost impossible to get 
Chiang’s “‘tigers’’ to fight, and the Japanese 
almost tore the country apart while Chiang 
and his inner circle waxed fat on the re- 
sources of the national treasury. As William 
J. Lederer writes in “A Nation of Sheep,” 
the Chinese people became “‘sick of him and 
the Soongs” and “the rotten Chinese apple 
was ready to drop of its own accord.” Al- 
though Chiang had billions of dollars’ worth 
of American military equipment for his 3- 
million-man Army, these forces were com- 
posed of conscripts who had no love for 
Chiang; money for its food and pay went 
into the pockets of grafting officers. And 
so, when Communists applied pressure, the 
troops didn’t fight—they either surrendered 
or joined up. 
_ Chiang fled to Formosa, taking the con- 
tents of the national treasury with him. For 
10 years now, Chiang’s Formosan regime has 
been painted in the United States in glow- 
ing colors as a Western-style democracy. 
Actually, nothing could be further from the 
truth. As Lederer writes, Chiang’s warriors, 
when they first arrived, “pillaged and robbed 
Formosa.” They killed thousands of pro- 
testing Formosans with machinegun fire; 
and ever since, having taught the Formosans 
a democratic lesson by this process, Chiang’s 
2 million Chinese Nationalists have ruled 
some 9 million Formosans with an iron, dic- 
tatorial hand. According to Lederer, some 
70 percent of Chiang’s army is now com- 
posed of Formosan conscripts, who might 
fight to protect their home island but have 
no burning compulsion to help Chiang re- 
conquer China. The Formosans themselves 
would like to be rid of the Nationalist 
monkey on their backs; and they have no 
Jove for the United States, which continues 
to prop up Chiang’s discredited regime with 
some three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
annual aid. 

Yet America’s arch rightwing policymak- 
ers and its equally arch rightwing CIA 
under Allen Dulles continue to invest Chiang 
with a halo and to push him forward as our 
answer to communism in Asia. It is an in- 
fatuation that has brought us repeatedly 
into widespread disrepute. 

Poppy fields of Burma 


Consider the case of Chiang’s Burmese 
opium growers. In 1951, following the col- 
lapse of Chiang’s regime on the mainland, 
several thousands of his followers fled across 
the Yunnan border into Northern Burma. 
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American policymakers decided to arm and 


equip these Nationalist troops for a rein- 
vasion of Yunnan Province. From Formosa, 
CIA allegedly masterminded the operation. 
Arms, munitions, supplies were airlifted into 
Burma, but despite this support, there is 
little evidence that Chiang’s gallant warriors 
ever wreaked much damage on the Chinese 
Reds. Instead, the Nationalists discovered 
they could achieve the finer life more easily 
by growing opium, and a great number of 
them settled down in Northern Burma and 
proceeded to do just that. 

The Burmese, a most unreasonable people, 
were not happy with this ideal, ClA-created 
situation. For some inexplicable reason, 
they seemed to resent the presence of this 
foreign army on their soil; and when Chiang’s 
fighters, showing no regard for Burmese 
sovereignty, practically took over the state of 
Kengtung and established their own gov- 
ernment, the Burmese actually filed a vigor- 
ous protest with the United States. As 
Charles Edmundson, former Washington 
editor of Fortune and a former foreign serv- 
ice expert, wrote in the Nation (Nov. 7, 1957), 
the American Ambassador in Burma hadn't 
been let in on the secret of what the CIA 
and the Chinese Nationalists were up to. 
The Ambassador, William J. Sebald, there- 
fore denied in perfect good faith that Ameri- 
ca had anything to do with supporting 
Chiang’s guerrillas in Burma. Burmese 
Prime Minister U Nu knew better and became 
so incensed he suspended all U.S. Point Four 
activities and almost broke off relations en- 
tirely. Eventually, our own Ambassador re- 
signed his post in protest against our own 
program, and American prestige throughout 
Southeast Asia sported a couple of very un- 
lovely black eyes. 

A four-power conference finally reached 
an agreement about Chiang’s opium-happy 
warriors. Some 7,000 were evacuated to For- 
mosa. But even this didn’t solve the entire 
problem. Sizable remnants of the National- 
ist force continued to squat in their poppy 
fields, and as of this spring the Burmese 
Army was still fighting a guerrilla war in its 
own country in an effort to wipe them out. 
In this most recent fighting, the Burmese 
contended they had seized American arms 
and supplies only recently airlifted into 
Burma. Such charges, skillfully exploited by 
Communist propaganda, sparked riots that 
resulted in the stoning and wrecking of 
US. Embassy buildings in downtown Ran- 
goon, When such outbreaks occur, the wide- 
spread impression given the American peo- 
ple in glaring headlines is that we have been 
most foully attacked again as a result of 
Communist machinations; hardly ever is 
there any appreciation of the fact that the 
Communists might find it impossible to get 
the people on their side without the help of 
the backfiring plots of our own cloak-and- 
dagger boys. 

The “spooks” of the islands 

Destructive as such incidents are to Amer- 
ica’s image, they do not menace the peace 


of the world like the more grandiose CIA 


endeavors that led directly to the crises of 
Quemoy and Matsu. In the early 1950's, the 
CIA established on Formosa an outfit known 
as Western Enterprises, Inc. This was a 
thinly disguised “cover” for CIA, whose 
agents, an incommunicative lot, became 
known on the island as “the spooks.” 


These “spooks” played an active role in the . 


buildup on Chiang’s forces on the offshore 
islands and the raids that were launched 
from there. As Stewart Alsop wrote, the CIA 


was “responsible for organizing and equip- 


ping the Nationalist guerrillas who raided 


the mainland from the offshore islands.” 
These “commando-type guerrilla raids” were 
“sometimes mounted in battalion strength,” 
Alsop related. In addition, the offshore is- 
lands were used for reconnaissance, leaflet 
dropping, occasional bombing forays, and for 
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blockading such Chinese ports as Amoy, on 
the mainland opposite Quemoy. 

These offensive gestures apparently nettled 
the Chinese Reds, a very unreasonable and 
touchy folk, and in the first week of Sep- 
tember 1954, they became so incensed that 
they blasted Quemoy with heavy artillery 
barrages. Two American officers of the Mili- 
tary Advisory Group stationed on the island 
were killed, and the American public, in its 
shock at such unprovoked aggression, was 
whipped up to the point where it might very 
easily have plunged into Chiang’s war. In 
fact, Alsop wrote that “although no more 
than a tiny handful of people knew it at 
the time, the American Government came 
very close to responding with a conditional 
decision to go to war with Red China.” 

Alsop cited chapter and verse of the story. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, under the leader- 
ship of that old strong-China hand, Adm. 
Arthur Radford, voted overwhelmingly for 
war. They backed a policy, not just to 
launch bombing raids on military objectives 
opposite Quemoy, but to blast targets far in- 
land in China. If the Chinese Reds re- 
sponded with an all-out attack on Quemoy, 
we would use nuclear weapons. This, make 
no mistake about it, would have been World 
War III. Only Matthew Ridgway dissented 
and fought with all his power against such 
an “unwarranted and tragic course.” Ridg- 
way found an ally in Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, who had been moved over from CIA 
and made Under Secretary of State when the 
Dulleses took charge. Smith shared Ridg- 
way’s horror of the prospect and telephoned 
his former chief, President Eisenhower, then 
vacationing in Denver, Eisenhower listened 
and scotched the reckless plan of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

The 1954 crisis, given a chance, finally 
died down, and the policy known as the 
releashing of Chiang began. Until 1954, 
Alsop wrote, the offshore islands had been 


almost the exclusive playground of CIA; 


but, by the time of the first Quemoy crisis, 
CIA’s thin cover of Western Enterprises, 
Inc., had been pretty well blown and con- 
trol had been turned over largely to the 
Military Advisory Group. The presence of 
these uniformed military advisers on the 
islands represented, in effect, the public 
warrant John Foster Dulles had originally 
proposed we give Chiang; and when, in 1958, 
the Communist Chinese again shelled the 
islands, our prestige once more was on the 
line, and once more we were almost in- 
volved in war. Only a broad promise that 
we wouldn’t permit Chiang to use the islands 
for any worthwhile purpose, not even leaflet 
dropping, smoothed over the situation. 


And now Laos 


The Burmese crisis that all but turned 
friend into foe, the recurrent crises on 
Quemoy and Matsu, vividly illustrate the 
manner in which the secret and militant 
activities of CIA create for us a foreign pol- 
icy all their own. They illustrate the way 
the CIA tail wags the American dog and 
how such wagging can quite easily plunge 
the whole animal—and all his brethren— 
into the most horrible of history’s wars. 
But Burma and Quemoy weren’t the only 
examples in Asia of what is wrought by CIA. 
To these there must be added another exam- 
ple, and one of current crisis significance— 


American blunders in Laos go back a full 
6 years, and they are not by any means all 
of CIA’s making, though it was reserved for 
CIA to write the final climactic chapter. To 
understand how CIA masterminded us into 
the hole in which we now find ourselves, 
one has to appreciate the background. Laos 
became a nation in 1955 as a result of the 
Geneva agreement that split the former 
French Indochina into its component parts. 
Laos was the interior principality, primitive, 
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landlocked, with a 1,000-mile border with 
Red China. The Geneva agreement pro 
it was to have a neutralist government, 
the evidence is abundant that we, no more 
than the Communists, wanted a neutral 
Laos. We wanted a Laos committed irrevo- 
cably to our side. 

‘This becomes clear if one studies the find- 
ings of the House Committee on Government 
Operations which delved deeply into the 


Lao muddle in 1958 and, on June 15, 


1959, filed a scathing report of what it found. 
What the committee discovered was that all 
sound military advice had been 

by the State Department in its determina- 
tion to build up an anti-Communist Laos. 
The committee remarked acidly that Con- 
gress had always been assured that “force 
objectives”—the number of foreign troops 
the United States will support—are estab- 
lished on the basis of the military judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In Laos this 
simply was not true. 

The Joint Chiefs, in fact, considered Laos 
militarily worthless and repeatedly told the 
Eisenhower administration so. The House 
committee wrote: “U.S. support of a 25,000- 
man army, of the entire military budget, 
and of segments of the civilian economy is, 
in fact, based on a political determination 
made by the De t of State contrary 
to the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.” It pointed out that the Joint 
Chiefs, even after they had been asked to re- 
consider their views, had refused to budge. 
In a memorandum, they had said, the House 
committee wrote, that “mutual security sup- 
port of Lao forces could not be recom- 
mended ‘from the military point of view,’ 
but acquiesced in the provision of such sup- 
port ‘should political considerations be over- 
riding.’ 

This, then, was the beginning. The House 
committee’s findings make it clear that, for 
political considerations alone, we imposed 
upon Laos a huge and militarily unjustified 
standing army. We did this with no regard 
for either the characteristics or the desires 
of the Lao people. The Lao are Bud- 
dhists; they are, not in pretense but in 
actuality, a deeply peaceful people. As 
Keyes Beech wrote in the April 22, 1961, 
Saturday Evening Post: “In Laos not even 
the fighting cocks are bloodthirsty. They 
wear no spurs and do not fight to kill. As 
good Buddhists, Lao soldiers were no less 
reluctant. They generally aimed high and 
expected the other fellow to return the 


favor.” 
The cocktail circuit 


In Laos, as in so many other of the world’s | 
trouble spots, the rightwingers in our own 
State Department and CIA dealt only with 
their rightwing counterparts, a small and 
wealthy ruling class and this class’ military 
cohorts. As Newsweek reported last May: 
“Our allies, the traditional ruling class, had 
little interest in reform. The political meth- 


only in driving the moderates to the left. 
* * * The worst thing perhaps was that US. . 
policymakers never came to terms with any 
elements in Laos other than those they con- 
sidered to be militantly anti-Communist.” 
Tied to such interests, with viewpoint con- 
stricted to the cocktail circuits of Vientiane, 
we plunged headlong into Laos, apparently 
with no philosophy except that if we spent 
enough money, no matter how, we could buy 
ourselves an anti-Communist ally. As the 
House committee found, we repeated, on an . 
even more flagrant scale, all the ghastly 


mistakes which it had criticized so strongly 


years previously in Iran. 

Laos is about 99 percent agricultural. Its 
economy is primitive. The Lao farmer 
usually grows what he needs, barters off his 
surplus to supply his other wants. Money, 
in much of Laos, is virtually nonexistent. 


ods they used—stuffing ballot boxes and 
intimidating neutralist voters—succeeded 

Laos. 
| 
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gard for its disruptive effects, the United 
States in just 6 years poured $310 million. 
The result was almost inevitable. The wild- 
est currency speculation took place; the 
Lao economy was all but wrecked; and 
the cost of living doubled between 1953 and 


1958. 
Cooperative graft 

As in Iran, corruption flourished like jun- 
gle growth in the tropics. The House com- 
mittee found clear evidence that both the 
Americans who were channeling the aid dol- 
lars to Laos, and the Lao Government 
Officials who were dispensing them, dipped 
greedy paws into the golden stream. The 
committee flatly accused one American pub- 
lic works officer of accepting “bribes totaling 
at least $13,000.” It recounted the sordid 
story of a former U.S. operations mission 
director who extracted a fantastic price for 
his decrepit 1947 Cadillac from an official of 
the Universal Construction Co., to whom he 
Was awarding a contract. “Uncontroverted 
evidence,” the committee wrote, “indicates 
that the vehicle was at that time inoper- 
able, and that shortly thereafter it was cut 
up and the pieces dropped down an aban- 
doned well. In the interim, it had stood 
rusting in front of Universal’s main office, 
where it was the subject of scornful amuse- 
ment by Lao and Americans alike.” 

One honest American who tried to do 
something about the mess was “railroaded 
out of Laos by his superiors.” The railroad- 
ing was sanctioned by Ambassador J. Graham 
Parsons, who presided over our aid efforts in 
Laos at their corrupt worst, and Parsons was 
rewarded for his watchfulness by being called 
back to Washington and made Assistant 
Secretary of State for Par Eastern Affairs. In 
all of this time, the bulk of the American tax- 
payers’ $310 million was used mainly to en- 
rich an inner circle of palace thieves; hardly 
any of it was used to help the Lao people. Not 
until the elections of 1958 were imminent 
-@id the Americans distributing aid in Laos 
suddenly come up with a crash program that 
they labeled “Operation Booster Shot” to try 
to buy some good will on the mass level. 

In one acid paragraph, the House com- 
mittee summed up the operational mess: 

“The concentration of the benefits of the 
ail program to the area around Vientiane 
and other centers of population, and the en- 
richment of, and speculation by, Lao mer- 
chants and public officials which attended 
the aid program, tended to lend credence to 
the Communist allegation that the Royal 
Lao Government was ‘corrupt’ and ‘indif- 
ferent’ to the needs of the people.” 

The people’s voice 

Even an idiot, it might be presumed, 
should have foreseen the inevitable conse- 
quences, but our CIA and our State Depart- 
ment remained blind to them right up to the 
last moment of inescapable truth. Ex- 
Ambassador Parsons was testifying before 
the House committee just as the Lao 
elections were being held in 1958. He in- 
sisted that he had reliable, “official” infor- 
mation that the results would be wonderful 
for our side. The Communist Pathet Lao, 
he predicted, would win only 2 of 15 con- 
tested seats, and this would mean that “the 
integrity and independence of Laos in the 
free world” would have been preserved 
intact. 

Then the votes were counted. The Com- 
munists, instead of being crushed, won a 
crushing victory. The House committee 
later reported that the Communists had won 
nine seats, and their sympathizers an addi- 
tional four. The Royal Cabinet, indeed, had 
to install the pro-Red leader as the minister 
who, in the future, would control U.S. for- 
eign aid furids in Laos; it had to agree that, 
henceforth, two battalions of pro-Commu- 
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assuring “the integrity and independence of 
Laos in the free world’’? 

In obvious disgust, the House committee 
wrote: 

“In summary, the decision to support a 
25,000-man army—motivated by a Depart- 
ment of State desire to promote political 
stability—seems to have been the foundation 
for a series of developments which detract 
from, that stability. 

“The aid program has not prevented the 
spread of communism in Laos. In fact, the 
Communist victory in last year’s election, 
based on the slogans of “Government corrup- 
tion” and “Government indifference” might 
lead one to conclude that the US. aid pro- 
gram has contributed to an atmosphere in 
which the ordinary people of Laos question 
the value of friendship with the United 
States.” 

When you can’t buy— 

It might, indeed. But what the House 
committee found wasn’t the last, or the 
worst, of the debacle. The final chapter, 
an epic in blindness and futility, was yet to 
be written. For the simple truth is that, 
having failed to buy ourselves an ally in 
Laos, we next tried to procure one through 
the CIA’s favorite device—the military coup. 
Allen Dulles’ eager beavers engineered this 
with cavalier disregard of any superior stra- 
tegy of the State Department or the desires 
of the new American Ambassador on the 
scene, Horace H. Smith. Keyes Beech in 
his Saturday Evening Post account describes 
the conflict between CIA and Smith in these 
words: 

“On the political level, Smith’s job wasn’t 
made any easier by the fact that during 
most of his tour in Laos he was being 
crossed by Central Intelligence Agency oper- 
atives nesting in his own Embassy. As 
Smith saw it, the question was: Who was 
going to administer American policy in 
Laos—CIA or the Embassy? 7 

“How many CIA agents were wandering 
around Laos during this period only the 
CIA could know. One of the more flam- 
boyant, who blossomed everywhere, affected 
a copybook cover that included a manufac- 
tured British accent, a luxuriant mustache, 
elaborately casual but expensive clothes, and 
a cane with a secret compartment that 
held~—not a sword, but brandy. 

“As Ambassador, Smith favored a con- 
servative coalition government which offered 
a little of something to all factions. CIA 
activists made no secret of their preference 
for a group of army ‘Young Turks.’ 

“CIA’s favorite boy was Gen. Phoumi Nosa- 
van, the 41-year-old Minister of Defense, 
who was later to emerge as the government 
‘strong man.’ Phoumi was strongly anti- 
Communist. He was also fervently pro- 
minister of defense, because that’s where 
the money was.” 

The first blowup came in August 1960, 
when a paratroop captain named Kong Le, 
whose troops hadn’t been paid in 3 months 
because his superiors were looting the till, 
became fed up with the state of affairs and 
led a coup. Successful, he raced all around 
Vientiane in a jeep bearing legends demand- 
ing the Americans go home. The CIA boys 
and the brains of the American military 
mission on the scene were stunned. Until 
Kong Le suddenly went off the deep end, 
they had considered him one of their very 
own fair-haired boys, and they couldn’t 
understand what the devil had gotten into 
him. Nor did they like or understand any 
better what Kong Le did with his new-found 
power. 

Neutralism: A dirty word 


He called on Prince Souvanna Phouma 
to take over as Premier. Souvanna was a 


country, or he was just » weak-kneed tool 
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of the Communists. The Americans, to most 
of whom neutralism was a dirty word any- 
way, took the second view. Ex-Ambassador 
Parsons, by this time promoted to the post 
of supreme authority for Far Eastern af- 
fairs, flew to Laos to try to get some under- 
standing with Souvanna; but he and Sou- 
vanna had never wasted any affection on each 
other when Parsons was Ambassador, and 
so it was almost inevitable that they wouldn’t 
achieve any meeting of minds now. They 
didn’t. The American chips went down on 
the CIA’s boy, General Phoumi. Given the 
green light, Phoumi in December 1960, actu- 
ally fought a battle and captured Vientiane. 
Souvanna and Kong Le were chased out, and 
having no place else to go, they joined the 
Communist Pathet Lao. With him in re- 
treat, Kong Le thoughtfully took 9,000 
American rifles‘ with which he armed the 
Communist forces. 
Premature celebration 


In Vientiane, General Phoumi and the CIA 
celebrated their victory. “The celebration 
was premature,” Keyes Beech writes. “Looked 
at from a cold-blooded, cold war viewpoint, 
the bloodshed might have been justified if, 
as the CIA argued, bloodshed was necessary 
to ‘polarize’ Communist and anti-Communist 
factions. It might have been justified if 
strong and effective leadership had emerged 
from the smoke of battle. Unfortunately, 
neither of these things happened. ‘Polar- 
ization’ took place only at the top, between 
the same tired, familiar faces.” 

Souvanna and Kong Le, backed now by 
Communist manpower, began to carve up 
Laos. Phoumi, having distributed the best 
financial plums in the government among his 
relatives, seemed to have lost all interest in 
the dreary business of fighting. Everywhere 
the Pathet Lao forces were victorious. The 
puppet government we had installed was too 
corrupt and inefficient to oppose them; the 
25,000-man army for which we had been pay- 
ing for 5 years had never wanted to fight in 
the first place and wanted to fight even less 
in a corrupt cause; the Lao people whom 
we had not helped, but had only helped to 
ruin, could hardly be expected to feel that 
we were worthy of their ultimate sacrifice. 
So there we were, having made one of his- 
tory’s most colossal botches of everything. 

The new Kennedy administration was be- 
queathed this little sweetheart of a problem. 
There the Communists were, overrunning all 
of northern Laos, gobbling up another coun- 


try, and we were faced with just two unlovely 


choices. We could either go to war in defense 
of freedom against the Communist menace, 
or we could humbly sue for the reinstitution 


of the very kind of neutralist government 


(only it would ‘be worse now because the 
Communists were stronger) that we had con- 
spired to kick out. 

Boxed into this dead-end street, President 
Kennedy at first talked tough and acted as 
if he would like to fight. But it quickly be- 
came apparent that the congressional leader- 
ship of his own party would have no part of 
such folly, and the result was the only result 
really possible—long-drawn-out, largely fu- 
tile negotiations for a cease-fire in Laos and 
the return of neutralism, even if it meant 
the return of Souvanna. | 

No defeat that CIA has ever earned us 
has been more complete, more devastating. 
In face-conscious southeast Asia, we had lost 
all the face there was to lose, and even 
Thailand, long considered a stanch partner 
of the West, began to flirt with neutralist 
ideas. In such manner had CIA intriguing 
come home to roost. As Marquis Childs 
wrote from Geneva, where he was dancing 
attendance on the Lao peace talks, if CIA 
was to be thoroughly investigated in the 
aftermath of Cuba, “the role played by that 
agency in the mess in Laos is perhaps more 
relevant than the share of responsibility 


which CIA must bear for the Cuban fiasco.” 


\ 
> 
neutralist. Depending on how you look at 
it, he was a sincere neutralist, hoping to 
nist troops ally would be supported by 
: US. funds. This was victory? This was ee 


PART VIII. FIASCO IN CUBA 


In December 1960, U.S. Senator-elect Cuar- 
BORNE PELL, Democrat of Rhode Island, made 
a quiet visit to Fidel Castro’s Cuba. A for- 
mer Foreign Service officer in World War II, 
Senator PELL was no novice in pulsetaking, 
and when he went among the Cuban people, 
he was surprised at what he found. He 
later capsuled his discoveries for the New 
York Herald Tribune in these words: 

“The people of Cuba that I saw and spoke 
to during 3 or 4 days of quiet observation 
were not sullen or unhappy or dissatisfied. 
I am afraid that it is only true that they 
were still tasting the satisfaction of Castro’s 
land reform, of his nationalization of US. 
companies and of the other much-touted re- 


forms put into effect by Castro. The dis- 


possessed and disgruntled were in jail or 
in exile.” 

Senator PeLt returned to Washington and 
explicitly warned high officials of the Ken- 
nedy administration that the time for action 
against Castro was not yet. 

During the same December, two other visi- 


tors to Cuba saw the same sights, came to 


the same conclusions, and wrote an article 
about them. These observers were Gen. 
Hugh B. Hester, U.S.A. (retired), holder of 
the Distinguished Service Medal for services 
in the southwest Pacific in World War II, 
and Jesse Gordon, public-relations con- 
sultant. In an article, “A New Look at 
Cuba—The Challenge to Kennedy,” pub- 
lished by New World Review, General Hester 
and Gordon wrote: 

“It must be pointed out that a Princeton 
poll, taken [in Cuba] last year, revealed 86 


percent of the people in support of Castro.- 


“Most observers would agree that if elec- 
tions were held tomorrow, Castro would be 
overwhelmingly returned to power. 

“The morale of Cuban workers and the 
militia is high. 

“There is no doubt about the people’s 
spirit or their courage, tenacity and deter- 
mination to hold onto the gains under the 
revolution. 

“The U.S. military high command has 
plans for an invasion of Cuba. Should the 
Kennedy administration decide to continue 
along the reckless path of the previous ad- 
ministration, we fear disaster will result.” 

No prophecy was ever better justified by 
the event. No prophecy was ever less hidden 
under a bushel. At the end of March, Gor- 
don personally mailed reprints of the article 
to the White House, the State Department 
and Members of Congress. But about 1:30 
a.m. on Monday, April 17, some 1,500 Cuban 
exiles—trained, financed and masterminded 
by the CIA—stormed ashore at the Bay of 


Pigs on Cuba’s south coast. The CIA, the > 


Agency that is supposed to know all, had in- 


sisted that Cuba was ripe for revolution. 


Never perhaps was an intelligence esti- 
mate more disastrously wrong. In a few 
hours, it became apparent that the Cuban 
invaders had not the slightest chance. They 
were overwhelmed, killed, captured. The 
CIA-planned coup, almost a year in the 
making, backfired so tragically that Fidel 
Castro was presented with an hour of tri- 
umph in which to strut. Instead of being 
overthrown, the power of his regime, thanks 
to CIA, was solidified in all of Cuba. 

Commenting on the consequences almost 
a month later, Richard H. Rovere wrote: 

“The passage of time does not reduce the 
magnitude of the folly in Cuba. The more 
it is examined, the worse the whole affair 
looks. The immediate consequences are bad 
enough: Castro’s tightened grip on Cuba, 
the growing distrust of American leadership, 
the revelations of Central Intelligence op- 
erating procedures and of the bureau’s 
mammoth incompetence. What is more 
painful, though, is the awareness that in- 
telligence (as a quality of mind, not as data), 
and the best staff a 20th-century President 
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has had, offered so little protection against 
enormous error. 

“As it turned out, the nonprofessionals 
were mostly right, and the professionals were 
almost wholly wrong.” 

This, needless to say, is not the result 


that an annual $1 billion investment in in-. 


telligence is expected to achieve—especially 
on an island just 90 miles from our shores, 
an island on which we have a huge naval 
base, where there are many long-time Amer- 
ican residents, where presumably we should 
have the most solid contacts. This wasn’t 
Laos, thousands of miles away in another 


and remote corner of the world—but Cuba, 


on our doorstep. 
Operatives on parade 


How could it happen? How could our 
master intelligence Agency, CIA, be so com- 
pletely wrong? These questions have been 
only partly answered, but even the partial an- 
swers throw the book at CIA. Let’s 100K at 
one eyewitness account of the CIA in action. 
It was written by Thayer Waldo in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

“This reporter (Waldo wrote) spent the 


first half of last year in Cuba. At that time, 


with the U.S. Embassy still in operation and 
fully staffed, eight of its personnel were CIA 
agents, three worked for the FBI, and each 
of the Armed Services had from one to five 
operatives assigned to intelligence work. 
“No special effort was required to learn 
these facts or to identify the individuals so 
engaged. Within 30 days of arrival in 
Havana, their names and agency affiliations 
were made known to me, without solicita- 
tion, by other correspondents or Embassy 
employees. 
“The latter included one CIA man who 
volunteered the identities of all three per- 
sons accredited to the FBI; and a Cuban 
receptionist, outspokenly pro-Castro, who 
ticked off the names of six CIA agents—with 
entire accuracy, a later check confirmed.” 
In addition to Embassy staffers, the CIA 


had a number of operatives (I knew 14, 


but am satisfied there were more) among 
the large colony of resident U.S. business- 
men. One of these, a roofing and installation 
contractor, had lived in Cuba from the age 
of 6, except for service with the Army dur- 
ing World War II—as a master sergeant in 
G-2, military intelligence. Predictably, that 
known background made the man a prime 
target for observation by Castro’s people when 
United States-Cuban relations began to 
deteriorate seriously. He was shadowed day 
and night, his every contact reported. Yet 
the CIA made him its chief civilian agent in 
Havana. 
Unintelligent intelligence 


Quite obviously, this wasn’t a very efficient 
way for a superintelligence agency to run a 
secret intelligence network. But then, ac- 
cording to Waldo, Naval Intelligence was no 
more efficient. During most of 1960 and into 
1961, it ran a major intelligence-gathering 
project at the Guantanamo Bay Naval Base. 
Some 3,800 Cubans are employed on the base, 


but they live outside Government property, 


most of them in or near Guantanamo City, 
27 miles north. It occurred to Naval Intelli- 
gence that here, among these Cubans going 
back and forth every day, was a mass of raw 
human material from which could be culled 
significant data about the prevailing mood in 
Cuba. Naval Intelligence, as a result, ran 
about 140 interviews a day, questioning the 
Cuban workers about the attitudes of Cuban 
civilians toward Castro. Almost to a man, 
apparently, the workers assured the Ameri- 
cans that the Cuban people were very, very 
unhappy with Castro. 

Waldo points out that naval-base workers 
are paid about 60 percent more than compar- 
able workers in private industry, that the 
suffering Cuban economy offers few job 
opportunities to any man who might lose the 
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naval-base plum he had—that, in a word, it 
should have been expected the Cuban work- 
ers would tell Naval Intelligence only what 
they knew Naval Intelligence wanted to hear. 
Waldo quotes a South American diplomat 
making this wry comment on this strange 
intelligence operation: “If I denounce my 
neighbor as my mortal enemy and then ask 
my servants their opinion, they are pretty 
apt to tell me that everyone else hates him, 
too—particularly.if they like their jobs.” 
From such sources and from CIA’s close 
contacts with émigré Cubans (who were 
convinced, naturally, like all émigrés, that 
great numbers of the Cuban people hated 
Castro as fervently as they did), American 
opinions appear to have been formed. It is 
necessary to use such qualifying words as 
“appear” and “seem,” for it must be empha- 
sized that any synthesis of the Cuba misad- 


venture must be based on incomplete infor- | 


mation—the kind that has become available 
by sweeping out from under official rugs. 
Up to this point, the American people have 
been given no chance to find out for them- 
selves what happened, what went wrong, who 
was responsible. Investigations have been 
held in secret, as if we were safeguarding the 
formula of some new miracle weapon; and 
when the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff testifies behind closed doors, one Sen- 
ator shouts that he has been shocked out of 


his britches and all the Chiefs should be 


fired—others insist blandly that they weren’t 
shocked, and nobody should be fired. Such 
are the baffling cross-currents in the world 
of secrecy we have substituted for the world 
of information. If, therefore, any officials 
would quarrel with this account of the Cuban 
fiasco, let them first quarrel with them- 
selves—behind closed doors. 
Beginning of the plot 

It seems, then, to be well-established that 
in the spring of 1960, probably in late April 
or early May, the Eisenhower administration 
made a fateful decision. Castro, it felt, was 
moving steadily into the Communist orbit. 
CIA had information that some 80 Cuban 
fliers had been sent to Czechoslovakia to train 
on Russian jets; there were reports of con- 


struction projects inside Cuba that looked to 


CIA as if they might be designed to launch 
missiles. Castro, in addition, seemed to be 
stirring up trouble in Panama, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti; he would have to go. 
The strongest initial proponent of the 
“Castro must go” line appears to have been 
Republican Vice President Richard M. Nixon. 
He, it is said, argued strongly that we must 
support armed intervention in Cuba to get 
rid of Castro, and he finally won Eisen- 
hower’s consent. Once this basic decision 
had been made, our fate was in the hands 
of CIA, for CIA was supposed to know pre- 
cisely how to run such delicate affairs. 
This official misconception of CIA’s omnis- 
cience and omnipotence quite obviously was 
based upon CIA’s vaunted successes in over- 
throwing Mossadegh in Iran and Arbenz in 
Guatemala. Castro, we decided, was to be 
another Arbenz, and the Guatemala script 
that had worked so well was the one CIA 
elected to follow. In some ways, the situa- 
tion seemed made to order for it. Castro’s 
increasingly iron dictatorship, his merciless 
execution of dissidents were sending increas- 
ing hordes of refugees to our shores. The 
Miami area was with them. All 
that CIA had to do was to train them, arm 
them, and mold them into an invasion force. 


Gaggle of factions 


Simple as this basic conception seemed, 
it required considerable doing. The anti- 


_ Castro Cubans were a gaggle of warring fac- 


tions, ranging over all the hues of the politi- 
cal spectrum. They included brutal ex-cops 
who had served Pulgencio Batista without a 
qualm, arch conservatives who wanted their 
lands and money back, leftwing reformers 
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who wanted to preserve Castro’s land policy 
and Castro’s nationalization of vital indus- 
try, but without Castro’s dictatorship. These 
groups were personalized in their leadership. 
On the far right were ex-Batista henchmen 
like Rolando Masferrer. Also far over to the 
right, but free of the Batista taint, was the 
Movement for Revolutionary Recovery 
(MRR), headed by Capt. Manuel Artime, 
who had been only briefly associated with 
Castro. On the left—reformers, but strong- 
ly anti-Communist—were the followers of 
the People’s Revolutionary Movement 
(MRP), headed by Manolo Antonio Ray, 
Castro’s former Minister of Public Works. 

The CIA, with its pronounced rightwing 
proclivities which always seem to orientate 
it toward ruling shahs and military dictators, 
had to pick “its boys” from this divided pack; 
‘and its choice fell, where its choices always 
have seemed to fall, on the representatives 
of the right. Only in this case its choice 
Was more unfortunate even than usual, for 
in Cuba the forces of the right were almost 
powerless to help it. 

The choice that wasn’t made 


Virtually all sources seem to agree that 
there was just one effective resistance move- 
ment inside Cuba: the MRP headed by 
Manolo Antonio Ray. A quiet, soft-spoken 
architect and civil engineer, Ray had been 
one of Castro’s most effective resistance 
leaders. For some two years during the pre- 
carious course of the Castro revolution, he 
had directed sabotage inside Havana; and 
‘when Castro came to power, Ray had been 
rewarded by appointment as Minister of 
Public Works. He served just eight months, 
then he broke with Castro. He realized by 


that time, he says, that Castro did not in-_ 


tend to live up to his democratic promises, 
that this regime was becoming increasingly 
dictatorial, increasingly communistic. So 
Ray once more went underground, setting up 
his own clandestine organization to fight the 
new dictatorship. 

He managed to evade Castro’s police and 
to work for eight months inside Cuba. In 
that time, he perfected an underground net- 
work that spanned the island state. Each 
province had its seven-man executive coun- 
cil, and in each province similar organiza- 


derground groups to a minimum, tying the 
threads together only at the top, and soon 
the effectiveness of his growing organization 
was demonstrated ~ increasing incidents of 
sabotage. 

Ray was certainly an effective leader, not 

much doubt about that. But, let’s whisper 
it, he was “leftwing.” The man still had 
faith in the original Castro program; he 
thought that land and industrial reforms 
were long overdue and essential to Cuba’s 
ultimate prosperity. Those who want Cuba 
returned to its pre-Castro state seem to over- 
look the vital fact that this state was so bad 


in the Nation, November 30, 1957) out of 


right, but he wanted them achieved a 
framework of freedom. He explained his 
Philosophy to the New York Post in these 
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“Our movement doesn't allow politicians 
to come in on the backs of the people just so 
they can get back into power and get money 
for themselves. [Ray did not explain how 
he would prevent this.] We've had enough 
of that. What we want is a continuation of 
social reform, not a government by the rich 
or the exploiters. We believe in a mixed 
economy of private enterprise, because it is 
effective and efficient, and government own- 
ership of utilities and monopolies; because 
these things belong to the whole people. 
And there must be freedom. This, Castro 
has destroyed.’ 

Such a program could not fail to be 
anathema to rigid, rightwing minds, or to 
those powerful American interests whose 
primary concern was the repossession of their 
vast, Castro-sequestered holdings in Cuba. 
With such a program, CIA would have no 
truck. Though Ray’s underground organi- 
Zation was the only effective one, he had to 
go it alone. He got virtually no money, no 
supplies, no help of any kind from CIA. He 
established his own training camps and fi- 
nanced them by selling 1-peso stamps each 
month to sympathizers inside Cuba. Indic- 
ative of the support he had inside the coun- 
try we were trying to liberate was the fact 
that his collections ultimately reached 60,000 
pesos a month. CIA evidently drew no con- 
clusions from this. All the time Ray was 
struggling to maintain himself and his un- 
derground organization, CIA was pouring a 
huge flow of cash (the total finally came to 
$45 million) into the promotion of its right- 
wing invasion. 


Prying open the plot 

Overall direction of the Cuban endeavor 
was in the hands of one of CIA’s deputy 
directors, Richard M. Bissell, Jr., a former 
economics instructor at Yale. Under Bis- 
sell was a large corps of CIA agents and in- 
structors, some Spanish-speaking North 
Americans, at least one Filipino, and—sur- 
prisingly—quite a number of eastern Euro- 
peans who couldn’t communicate with their 
Cuban proteges at all except through in- 
terpreters. This was the staff that directed 
the training of the invasion troops in a 
number of camps carved out of the Guate- 


malan jungle. The first recruits, 32 in num-_ 


ber, were flown to Guatemala in May 1960. 
They were put to work hacking out a train- 
ing base on jungle acres donated for the 
purpose by Robert Alejos, a wealthy Gua 
malan landlord. Later airstrips were built 
on wasteland along the fringes of Alejos’ 
coffee plantation, and American jet pilots, 
in civilian clothes, were sent to Guatemala 
to train the Cuban fliers. 

All of this activity was conducted for 
months without anyone in the United States 
outside of the highest official circles having 
any inkling of what was afoot. But a large- 
scale invasion cannot be kept hidden from 
public view forever, and in this case, in any 
event, secrecy arrangements were not of the 
best. Some of the Guatemalan airstrips 
were operated in full sight of travelers on 
the Pan American highway and the Guate- 
malan railroad, and in time the word began 
to get around. The Nation called public at- 
tention to what was going on last November, 
but the large wire services and major media 
of information continued to play blind, deaf, 
and dumb for nearly 2 months. It was 
not until early January that Time finally 
used a short article on the Guatemalan air- 
strips, followed within a few days by a much 
more detailed story in the New York Times. 
With these news pieces, the American pub- 
lic at large, for the first time and still only 
in a tentative fashion, began to acquire in- 


formation about the plot we were brewing in 
the Caribbean. 
Picking the leader — 
The publication of these first news stories 
almost coincided with a development of ma- 
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jor importance in the Guatemalan camps. 


‘There CIA had picked its fair-haired boy, 


29-year-old Manuel Artime, regarded by 
some of Ray’s followers as a Franco Falan- 
gist. By January 1961, Artime was in solid 
with Frank Bender, the CIA area chief in 
Guatemala. Drew Pearson asserts that Ar- 
time was helped along the path to rank and 
glory by Bender’s secretary, Macho Barker, 


whom Artime had promised to make sports 


ezar of liberated Cuba. If true, this report 
would seem to indicate that Artime expected 
to dominate the Government of the new Cuba 
and to pass out the rewards. There are 
some other tenuous indications pointing in 
the same direction. The Chatanooga Times 
Washington correspondent, Charles Bartlett, 
later was to reveal the existence of a super- 
secret unit, known as Operation 40, ap- 
parently organized to act after the invasion, 
seizing control of the new Government and 
establishing a ee possibly under 
Artime. 


With these machinations stirring in the 


background, the youthful Artime made his 


. move at the end of January. With the full 


backing of CIA, he staged a coup in the 
training camps. He made fiery speeches 
to some 1,500 freedom fighters then in train- 
ing. In some instances, he changed their 
commanders, installing his own men, and he 
appealed to all to join his banner. Most did, 
but some 200 balked. 


Those “Democratic” rebels 


Artime didn’t stand for any nonsense from 
these recalcitrants. Backed up by CIA all 
the way, he had the 200 arrested and isolated 
under guard. Some managed to escape 
through the jungles and make their way 
back across Mexico to Miami. Others were 


talked into joining up. But there remained > 
a hard core who stood by their convictions | 


and refused to support Artime’s budding 
junta. What happened to these stubborn 
ones should be an object lesson to a nation 
that has permitted its cloak-and-dagger boys 


to run their own private little dictatorships. 


Long weeks later, after the Cuban invasion 
had failed, the story was told to the New 
York Times by Dr. Rodolfo Nodal Tarafa, a 
young lawyer who had been in the training 
camp at Trax, Guatemala, when Artime 
staged his coup. On January 31, Dr. Nodal 
said, the senior military adviser in the Trax 
camp, known to the Cubans only as “Frank,”’ 
mustered the 300 training freedom fighters 
and told them their two commanding Cuban 
officers had been sent away for “playing 
politics.” They would be commanded hence- 
forth, “Frank” said, by Capt. San Roman. 


This choice was distinctly unpopular with 


the Cubans in camp. Capt. San Roman had 
been an officer of Fulgencio Batista and was 
reported to have fought against Castro in 
the Sierra Maestra. In San Roman, the free- 
dom fighters smelled the stench of the old, 
brutal Batista dictatorship; and since this 
wasn’t the kind of “cause” for which they 
were prepared to die, 230 of the 300 asked 
to resign. 

Theirs was supposed to be a free volunteer 
army, but of course such insubordination 
could not be permitted. Another agent by 
the name of “Bernie” was summoned to deal 
with the trouble. He charged the 230 recal- 
citrants with being Communists. He de- 
clared he had authority from the Democratic 
Reolutionary Front to name. commanders, 
and he had picked Captain San Roman for 
them. That was that. But the Cubans 
didn’t seem to see the logic in this clear, 
democratic reasoning. It seemed to them 
that they were the ones who had been 
elected to do the fighting and the dying, and 
they should have something to say about the 
cause for which they were prepared to make 
such sacrifices. They demanded that their 
case be heard by the front within 72 hours. 


| 
| | 
| 

| 
tions reached down into the separate coun- | 
Exe ties. Ray kept contacts between these un- | 
it made Castro Rossible. Castro clambered 
| to power over the ruins of a corrupt and 

brutal system. He had made great capital 
| (see his program as he himself explained it 
| the fact that 85 percent of Cuba’s small- A . 
| scale farmers did not own their land; out 
| of the fact that more than half of the arable 
: land in the nation was in foreign hands; 

out of the fact that more than 200,000 rural 

families had not a square foot of land on 
| which to support themselves, while almost ~ ? 
:~ 10 million acres of untouched arable land 
| ,Temain in the hands of powerful interests. 
. . One of Castro’s first and most popular acts : 
. had been to split up these baronial holdings. 
Ray believed that these objectives had been 
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Otherwise, they wanted to be discharged and 
returned home. 

A committee of five was selected to present 
this protest. “‘Bernie’’ refused to receive the 
delegation. He agreed finally to talk to a 
single spokesman, and Dr. Nodal was chosen. 
The lawyer explained to “Bernie” that the 
freedom fighters were neither mercenaries 
nor conscripts, and that they could not ac- 
cept commanders who represented the very 
antithesis of the ideals for which they were 
fighting. “Bernie” suggested that the troops 
agree to train for 5 days more while they 
waited for a representative from the Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Front to arrive. They 
agreed. But 7 days passed, and nothing 
happened. The troops again went on strike. 

Iron beneath velvet 


Now CIA took off the silken gloves of de- 
ceit. Threats and promises were freely em- 
ployed. Gradually, the protesting troops 
were browbeaten into submission—all but 20. 


‘These 20 were obdurate. On February 11, 


while the rest of the men were on field exer- 
cises, one of the advisers asked 8 of the 20 to 
go with him. They thought, Dr. Nodal says, 
that there was to be another conference. 
Not until they had been led along a jungle 
track to a canvas-covered truck did they 
discover their error. There they were sud- 
denly covered by three men holding Thomp- 
son submachineguns. 

The eight were driven to La Suiza, an 
estate where there was a Guatemalan Army 
camp. There they were surrounded by 8 
or 10 men with automatic weapons. Each 
of the eight was taken separately from the 
truck; each was taken into a small room, 
forced to empty his pockets, forced to strip 
off all his clothes. 3 

“I felt sure this was it,’’ Dr. Nodal said. 
“I was sure we were going to be murdered.” 

But not even CIA was quite equal to that. 
The men, deprived of “even our love letters,” 
as Dr. Nodal says, were permitted to dress 
again. They were taken to a shed 15 feet by 
30, with concrete floor and galvanized iron 
roof—a furnace by day, an icy igloo by night. 
Here they were imprisoned. For 12 days, 
they were not permitted to bathe or shave, 
to have clean clothes or to eat a really edible 
meal. Periodically, they were questioned by 
another CIA mystery man, known to them 
only as “Pat,” the chief security guard. 
They were given lie-detector tests, virtually 
at gunpoint. The object was to make them 
confess that they were Communists, for ob- 
viously such stubborn and disagreeable char- 
acters simply had to be Communists. Nat- 
urally, they wouldn’t admit it, and strangely 
enough, as far as can be learned, the lie- 
detector tests didn’t showit. In frustration, 
the CIA finally flew the stubborn holdouts, 


now 17 in number, to a jungle prison 


in remote Peten Province in northern Guate- 
mala. Here they were held under armed 
guard and warned they would be shot if 
they tried to escape. They were warned, too, 
that when the revolution succeeded they 
would be turned over the the new Cuban 
Government to face trial and, probably, exe- 
cution. 

This fate they were spared by the failure 


of the invasion for which, originally, they 


had trained so ardently. With that unex- 
pected collapse of all its plans, CIA ac- 
quired, if not a change of heart, at least a 
twinge of discretion. It released the 17 “free- 
dom fighters” it had held in cruel jungle im- 
prisonment for 11 weeks, flew them back 


‘to Miami and dumped them out. There Dr. 


Nodal and the others started their own re- 
sistance movement. It has one primary, 
overriding principle: it will have nothing 
to do with CIA. , 
Kennedy's dilemma 

Such is the background against which the 
CIA set out to insure the “liberation” of 
Cuba from Castro. No one in Washington, 
of course, had any idea of the manner in 


which CIA was indoctrinating the principles 
of democracy into its “freedom fighters’ in 
the Guatemalan jungles. It has become ob- 
vious that no one on any level of govern- 
ment, not the Congress, not the President, 
had any clear conception of what CIA was up 
to or how it was running the store; yet it 
was in such a miasma of misinformation and 
noninformation that President Kennedy had 
to make a crucial decision. 

It is not clear just when he first learned 


_of the invasion plans set on foot by Nixon 


and Eisenhower. One version has pictured 
him as learning about the project for the 
first time shortly after the election. Accord- 
ing to this version, the invasion has been 
scheduled for the late fall, but Kennedy was 


so shocked by the idea that the stroke was 


postponed to let him make the decision. 
Against the background of what is known, 
all of this appears unlikely; for Kennedy 
himself, in his television debates with Nixon, 
had proposed just such drastic action as the 
Eisenhower administration contemplated— 
and Nixon, it should be noted parentheti- 
cally, had held up his hands in pious horror 
at the thought. In any event, in January, 
Kennedy began to get detailed reports on 
the Cuban invasion project from CIA and 


from the State and Defense Departments. . 


He was confronted with an evil dilemma. 

The Cuban rebels had spent months in the 
training camps; they were ready to go; they 
could not be held in leash forever. Further- 
more, the publicity so belatedly given about 
the Guatemalan training bases had stripped 
the mask from our CIA-overrun puppet state; 
embarrassed, Guatemalan officials yielded to 
public outcry and informed the United 
States we would soon have to get out. CIA 
further intensified the pressure on the Presi- 
dent. Castro, it reported, was getting Soviet 
tanks and Migs; he was stepping up his 
counterintelligence activities throughout the 
nation. It was now or never. 

Such were the strong pressures for action— 
for a decision, as Sherman Kent once wrote, 
“off the top of the head.” Yet even so, in- 
side the Kennedy administration, there was 
much soul-searching and a quite definite tug 
of war. The President himself, aware that 
the contemplated American-backed invasion 
would violate every provision of the 1948 
Pact of Bogota, prohibiting the use of force 
against the governments of American states, 
frowned on any direct American participa- 
tion. Secretary of State Dean Rusk ap- 
parently doubted the wisdom of the entire 
venture, but he was not a strong enough man 
to fight for his convictions. Chester Bowles 
disliked the whole idea, leaked his dislike 
to the press, but apparently wasn’t con- 
sulted in the final decision. Senator WiL- 


LIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Foreign 


Relations Committee, was the one man with 
convictions who fought stoutly for them, but 
his protests were ignored. Determinative in 
making up the President’s mind for him, it 
appears, was the information supplied by 
CIA, backed up by Navy Intelligence. This 
insisted that Castro’s island empire was ripe 


for revolution. Independent analyses by 


amateurs that pointed to a directly opposite 


conclusion were ignored. It was decided to 


strike. 
Shotgun wedding 

Before the actual invasion, there was a 
ClIA-arranged, shotgun wedding. CIA, a 
great togetherness outfit, wanted to get all 
the anti-Castro groups together pulling in 
harness behind Manuel Artime, the field 
commander it had already selected for them. 
With Bissell wielding the whip, it was an- 
nounced on March 22 that a revolutionary 
council had been formed 2 days previously 
in Miami. The provisional president of the 
council was José Miré Cardona, who had been 
Castro’s first Premier, but had quickly 
broken with the dictator. Manolo Ray was 
a member of the council, but its overwhelm- 
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ing complexion was conservative. It was 
understood that Cardona would become pro- 
visional president as soon as the invading 
troops had carved out a foothold on Cuban 
soil. Later there would be free elections. 
Just what trust should have been placed 
in these promises in view of CIA’s action in 
investing full military power in Artime, in 


view of the murky Operation 40, remains a 


matter of conjecture. 


Political control established, the next con-. 


sideration was CIA’s invasion plan. Orig- 
inally, the cloak-and-dagger agency wanted 
to hurl all the available invasion forces 
ashore at one point in one all-out assault. 
From the first, it appears, Manolo Ray's 
MRP doubted the wisdom of CIA’s military 
conceptions. Ray felt that the only way to 
overthrow Castro was to use Castro’s own 
formula against him—to infiltrate Cuba 
with small guerrilla groups, to build up the 
program of sabotage and resistance within 
the country to the bursting point. So 
strongly did Ray feel about this that it ap- 
pears he even contemplated taking his MRP 
out of the revolutionary front; but, in the 


end, he went along because, as he later said, 


“we did not want to give the slightest aid to 
the Communists.” | 
Dubious military tactic 


CIA’s tactical plan raised other doubts. 
The invasion beach it selected was in the 
swampy, isolated Bay of Pigs, 90 miles south- 
east of Havana. The idea apparently shocked 
Col. Ramon Barquin, an Army officer who 
had been imprisoned by Batista, one of the 
most respected military figures among the 
émigrés and the man who almost certainly 
would have been Ray’s choice to command 
the invasion had Ray had a choice. Colonel 
Barquin pointed out that only two narrow, 
easily defended paths led inland from the 
Bay of Pigs. One was a narrow road, the 
other a narrow railroad bed. On either side 
of these defiles, for a distance of 24 miles 
inland, stretched impenetrable, mosquito- 
infested swamps. “This swamp offers some 
advantages—you can’t be flanked,’ Colonel 
Barquin conceded. “But it makes no dif- 
ference; you can be stopped easily enough.”’ 
All that Castro would have to do would be 
to concentrate tanks and troops at the 
mouths of the two funnels opening onto 
the central Cuban plain; his task would 
be like putting a cork in the mouth of a 
bottle. 


The ways to disaster had now been greased 


by CIA decisions that, it would seem, had 


erred at each and every step along the way; 
the invasion ship was about to be launched. 
On March 29, after making some changes in 
plan, President Kennedy flashed the green 
light from the White House. One of the 
President’s modifications banned US. aerial 
strikes in support of the invaders; the 
Cubans must do it on their own. Another 
dealt with the cleaning out of Batista sup- 
porters in the invasion army. The Presi- 
dent himself, it is said, ordered the arrest 
of Rolando Masferrer, the best known Batista 
henchman; but, while this order was carried 
out, CIA heeded imperfectly the President's 
intent. Other Batista luminaries like Capt. 
San Roman sailed from Guatemala in 
command of their troops. 

The attack began with surprise raids by 
B-26’s on Castro’s airfields. They wrought 
some damage, but, as events were to show, 
not enough. This was the first failure, but 
it wasn’t the most serious. For a strategic 
move that reads like something out of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, one has to thank the master- 
minds of CIA. On some level—on just what 
level and on just whose authority the Amer- 
ican public, presumably, will never be per- 
mitted to know—the brilliant decision. was 
reached that the Cuban leaders of the rev- 
olutionary front were not to be permitted to 


have anything to say, or to do, with their — 


own invasion. 
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Climaz to a nightmare 


On April 16, the day before the actual in- 
vasion, Dr. José Mir6é Cardona and the mem- 
bers of his revolutionary council were in 
New York. They received word to go to Phil- 
adelphia. There they were met and flown to 
Miami. ‘The instant they arrived they were 
conducted to a small, isolated house on the 
outskirts. Here they were held virtual pris- 
oners. They were not permitted to use the 
telephone. They were not permitted to com- 
municate with anyone. They were allowed 
only to listen to radio reports of how their 
invasion was being managed for them. 

Here, perhaps, is the most fantastic epi- 
sode of the entire fantastic nightmare. The 
success of the invasion from the outset clear- 
ly depended on a mass uprising of the Cuban 
people in its support. But Ray, the under- 
ground commander, the only leader who 
could have been effective in marshaling such 
support, was muzzled. Obviously, he was 
too leftwing, too dangerous a man. Obvi- 
ously, too, CIA wasn’t trusting any of the 
other members of the revolutionary council; 
it was making certain that they didn’t inter- 
fere with CIA’s invasion. 

Some genius in CIA evidently decided that 
the Cuban people would arise en masse if a 
message was beamed to them from our Swan 
- Island radio station off the Honduran coast. 
And so this message was concocted : 

“Alert! Alert! Look well at the rainbow. 
The first will rise very soon. Chico is in 
the house. Visit him. The sky is blue. 
Place notice in the tree. The tree is green 
and brown. The letters arrived well. The 
letters are white. The fish will not take 
much timetorise. The fishisred. Look well 
at the rainbow.” | 

This gibberish, as far as can be learned, 
was the only notice the Cuban people ever 
got. Ray’s underground, so assiduously kept 
in the dark by CIA, didn’t even know an in- 
vasion was coming off—and so did nothing. 
The Cuban people apparently didn’t make 
much sense out of that fish and rainbow 
business—and so did nothing. The invasion 
troops stormed ashore and found Castro, 
much better informed than the underground, 
waiting for them. 

The debacle was swift. The 
stabbed inland along the one narrow road, 
the one narrow railroad bed. They penetrat- 
ed for 20 miles, and then they were hit by 
tanks, by artillery fire, by strafing from the 
air.. American papers carried glaring head- 
lines about Russian Migs turning the tide, 
but less hysterical reports later showed that 
there wasn’t a Mig in the air. Castro had 
armed some old jet-trainer planes, and these 
were enough. An ammunition ship, carry- 
ing practically all of the reserve supplies for 
the expedition, was sunk. The narrow road 
and railroad track were smothered by fire. 
On either side the jungles hemmed in the 
invaders. They could not advance, they 
could not escape; they could only surren- 


der. 
Postmortem debacie 


Now, to compound the military disaster, 
came other disasters, the full effects of which 
almost certainly have not yet been totaled. 
First, there was the lying. As in the U-2 
disaster, we tried to deny the self-evident 
truth. In a world that we expect to accept 
America’s word as its bond, we deliberately 
set out to demonstrate again that this word 
was worthless. Representative WILLIAM 
Fitts Ryan, Democrat, of New York, writes 
that, after the invasion had been underway 
for 24 hours, “an official representative of 
the State Department stood in the 20th Con- 
gressional District office in Washington and 
said that neither the CIA, the State Depart- 


~ Ment, nor any other Government agency was 


involved ‘in any way.’” Worse, far worse, 

was the spectacle in the United Nations. 
There Adlai Stevenson, our Ambassador 

to the U.N., a man of tremendous personal 


invaders. 
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prestige not only among Americans but 
among the peoples of the world, put his 
prestige on the line in a lost and tarnished 
cause. Apparently, he hadn’t been told the 
truth by his own Government; so, reply- 
ing to charges of American intervention made 
by the Cuban delegate, Stevenson denied 
categorically that the United States had 
had any hand—any hand at all—in the at- 
tempt to overthrow Castro. Such charges, he 
said, were a tissue of lies delivered “in 
the jargon of communism.” He added: “If 


the Castro regime has hostility to fear, it is: 


the hostility of Cubans, not of Americans. 
* * * If the Castro regime is overthrown, it 
will be overthrown by Cubans, not Americans. 
I do not see that it is the obligation of the 
United States to protect Dr. Castro from the 
consequences of his treason to the promises 
of his revolution.” 

To turn Stevenson’s own phrase back upon 
him, what kind of jargon is this? 

Even though television viewers who had 
venerated Stevenson turned away sick at the 
sight, American officials still were not will- 
ing to embrace truth. A determined effort 
was made, with the help of the Madison Ave- 
nue public relations firm that had been hired 
to handle pronouncements for the Cubans, 
to picture the invasion as no invasion at 
all—just a little guerrilla operation involv- 
ing no more than 200 or 300 men, many of 
whom had succeeded in making contact with 
rebel forces in the interior of Cuba. This 
myth quickly was exploded by Castro. He 
paraded some 1,200 captives for all the world 
to see. He even had them tell their stories 
on television. There, in the full glare of 
the klieg lights, some were identified as 
former Batista thugs; and all, almost to a 
man, pleaded they had been deceived by the 
CIA. 

Catastrophic as all this was, it was not the 
end of the catastrophe. Castro’s police and 
army put on a nationwide hunt for sub- 
versives. It is estimated that 100,000 sus- 
pects were rounded up. Though many were 
finally released, hardly a single leader in 
Ray’s underground’ escaped. Resistance 
leaders denounced CIA bitterly. Their or- 
ganizations, they said, had been wrecked, 
and some wondered out loud whether this 
had been part of CIA’s intention. Ina Cuban 
prison, Associated Press correspondent Rob- 
ert Berrellez met a 22-year-old Cuban who 
had been one of Ray’s principal lieutenants 
in the Cuban underground. This Cuban 
complained bitterly that, a month before 
the invasion, the CIA radio station on Swan 
Island had actually broadcast his name to 
Castro’s police. “This station paid tribute 
to me by name for helping exiles get out 
of Cuba clandestinely,” the resistance leader 
said. “That tipped off G-2 and I was finally 
trapped.” 

In the light of such stories, can one won- 


der that many Cubans refuse to trust CIA 


any more? The extent of the distrust was 
clearly indicated in Miami on May 23, when 
Ray finally took his MRP out of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council. The move, he said 
bluntly, was in protest against the CIA’s 
continued domination of the Cuban resist- 
ance, its continued playing of Cuban politics, 
its continued refusal to support MRP and 
its continued recruitment of former Batista 
officials for a new national army. This 
would seem to indicate that not even a dis- 
aster of the magnitude of Cuba can change 
the rigid mentality of CIA, can drag it—to 
use an old Stevenson phrase—‘kicking and 
screaming into the 20th century.” 

Cuba, and CIA’s infatuation with Batista 
bravos and authoritarians of the far right, 
are merely the final chapter in a book in 
which the plots, whatever else may be said 
of them, are all consistent. Iran, Guate- 


mala, Laos, Cuba: in all of them, the CIA’s 
fondest affection has been reserved for mili- 
tarists with 19th-century social outlooks, for 
small and wealthy ruling cliques that have 
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no sincere interest in the welfare of the mil- 
lions whom they govern. The imposition of 
such governments merely stalls the future 
and gives Khrushchev his talking points. As 
Stuart Novins wrote in a perceptive final 
paragraph in his account of the Cuban fiasco 
in The Reporter: : 

“The tragic episode * * * raises a number 
of obvious questions about the activities of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. But be- 
yond that, there is reason to doubt that even 
if the attack had been successful, it could 
have produced a viable political resolution 
for the bloody turmoil of Cuba’s recent his- 
tory. To liberate Cuba from the outside, 
with a government to be imposed from the 
outside, is not the most promising way to 
promote a stable democracy in Cuba and to 
advance the social and economic welfare of 
its people. Not only does Cuba know this, 
but far more important, the rest of Latin 
America knows it too.” | 


PART IX. A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


“Tf it is true that the agency [CIA] mapped 
the invasion plan, herded the Cuban resist- 
ance leaders around like redheaded stepchil- 
dren and conducted military operations in 
their stead, then we have trusted a Govern- 
ment agency to make all but war without 
the consent of Congress.—Representative 
PauL G. RocGers, Democrat of Florida, in the 
House of Representatives, May 1, 1961. , 

“I want my position to be crystal clear. 
The Pentagon, the military services, and the 
intelligence services of the Nation are to be 
the servants of the policymakers. They are 
not to be policymakers in themselves. 

If we have learned anything in recent 
months * * * it is that the preponderance 
of the emphasis * * * on the part of the 
military, the Central Intelligence Agency, 


. and the other intelligence services was over- 


whelmingly involved in the policymaking 
functions of the Government, to the point | 
where the actions of the military and the 
CIA made policy through their preemption 
of the field—Senator Husert D. HUMPHREY 
Democrat, of Minnesota, in the Senate, May 
3, 1961. 

These two quotes pose an issue that, in 
its depth and dimensions, appears still not 
to have been fully realized by the American 
people. This is no issue of internal organi- 
zation. This is no technical issue, involving 
theacombination of intelligence and action 
functions in one agency, the CIA, though 
that is part of it. This is an issue that 
goes to the very guts of the democratic proc- 
esses. Involved here is the question of 
whether the “black” arts (sabotage, revolu- 
tion, invasion) are to dominate all American 
democratic functions and to determine for 
our people willynilly, without debate, without 
knowledge even of what is at stake, the course 
their Nation is to take in the world. No lesser 
issue amounts to a tinker’s damn here. 

Congress alone, under our Constitution, is 
supposed to have the right to declare war. 
This safeguard was devised by the Founding 
Fathers with the wise intent of insuring that 
no Executive with a mania for power could 
ever determine for the people whether they 
were to live in peace, or to fight and die. 
Only the people through their representatives 
in Congress were to decide their own fate 
on this most crucial of all issues. Today, 
with intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
nuclear warheads casting a dread shadow over 
the world, there is more need than ever be- 
fore in history for an intelligent and in- 
formed electorate to exercise the restraints 
and the powers of decision guaranteed in the 
Constitution. Yet today we practice the 
“black”’ arts on such a farflung, Dillion- 
dollar scale, we throw around them such a 
mantle of spurious patriotic secrecy, that 
neither the people nor their watchdogs in 
Congress have the faintest idea what is hap- 
pening until it has happened—until it is too 
late. In essence, CIA, which is at the root 
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of the evil, has become a Frankenstein mon- 
ster dominating the Congress that created it. 
The result is a twofold tragedy. Abroad, 
CIA destroys our prestige and undermines our 
influence. At home we do not even Know 
what is happening. 
Actions belie words 


Our Presidents—Eisenhower was notable 
for this and was motivated, nearly everyone 
would agree, by a deep sincerity—proclaim 
our peaceful intentions, our devotion to the 
ideals of democracy and good will and world 
peace. The American people sincerely believe 
that this is what we stand for and cannot 
comprehend why the world at large does not 
believe in our so obviously good intentions. 
Our people do not understand that, even as 
our Presidents speak, the actions of CIA fre- 
quently invest their words with every ap- 
pearance of the most arrant hypocrisy. The 
Presidents speak peace; but the CIA over- 
throws regimes, plots internal sabotage and 
revolution, foists opium-growers on a friend- 
ly nation, directs military invasions, backs 
right-wing militarists. These are not the 
actions of a democratic, peace-loving nation 
devoted to the high ideals we profess. These 
are the actions of the Comintern in right- 
wing robes. America, no more than the 
US.S.R., can speak out of both sides of its 
mouth and expect the peoples of the world 
to trust in fits sincerity. 

All of this goes on abroad, but at home the 
American public does not know for long 
months, if ever, what CIA has brewed. The 
power of a billion-dollar secret agency op- 
erating as a law unto itself is almost in- 
calculable, not just in molding the image of 
America in foreign lands, but in molding at 
home the image Americans have of the world 
around them. Time and again American 
public opinion has been whiplashed into a 
warlike frenzy by glaring headlines picturing 
a callous Communist aggressor when, all the 
time, the CIA was the secret provocative 
agent. The crisis over Quemoy was a glaring 
example. The U-—2 incident, in which our 
Government lied to “cover” CIA and pic- 
tured to the public a Russian bear reaching 
out with bloody paw to down our innocent 
little weather plane, was another. Less well 
known, but perhaps of greater long-range 
importance, is the manner in which our 
whole attitude toward Communist China 
has been deliberately colored, as Charles 
Edmundson has written, by “the State De- 
partment’s repeated and sometimes incen- 
diary statements that all Americans held 
prisoner in Communist China are held 
illegally and in violation of international 
law. Every well-informed correspondent and 
editor in Washington knows that many of 
the prisoners have been US. intelligence 
agents, whom China has as much right to 
hold as the United States has to imprison 
Rudolph Ivanovich Abel, the Soviet master 
spy.” By such tactics, Edmundson writes, 
the American public has been bamboozled 
“to the point where a rational China policy 
has become a political impossibility.” 


Making peace difficult 


It may even be that a rational policy of 
any kind has become a political impossi- 
bility. en Eaton, the multimillionaire 
Clevel industrialist who has long cham- 
policy of coexistence with China 

Soviet Union, pointedly suggests 
that either CIA or some of its secretive gov- 
ernmental collaborators is indulging, within 
the United States, in propaganda activities 
designed to make any peaceful solution im- 
possible. In a letter to Senator Fu.sricnr, 


Eaton charges that Federal funds are being 


funneled secretly into the promotion of dem- 
onstrations designed to inflame public 
opinion against visiting Irom Curtain diplo- 
mats. Eaton writes: — 

“An interesting question is, Who supplies 
the funds to hfre the professionals who cur- 
round the embassies and follow foreign 
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visitors with tmsulting signs and shouted 
epithets? I find it hard to believe, but I am 
informed that substantial funds for such 
undesirable activities come from Federal ap- 
propriations, under a disguised name. 

“After the Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. 
Mikoyan, visited me in Cleveland, I made a 
point of investigating the group of Hunga- 
rians who endeavored to molest him in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago. It turned out 
that the identical people had gone into all 
three cities by car and had obviously been 
hired and financed by someone with ample 
funds, reputedly Uncle Sam. In Cleveland, 
representatives of the State Department gave 
every evidence of conniving with the Hun- 
garian hecklers by putting at their dispoeal 
the routes and locations most advantageous 
for their hostile demonstrations against the 
Mikoyan party. 

“T have also looked carefully into the back- 
ground of the so-called Hungarian freedom 
fighters. Many of them turn out to be 
former officers of the Nazi army that invaded 
Hungary; they were, of course, obliged to 
flee the country when Hitler was defeated.” 

This is a truly sensational charge: Eaton’s 
very name, of course, is anathema to right- 
wingers, but congressional attempts to in- 
vestigate him have proved largely futile and 
he remains a powerful and influential man. 
Whether investigation would establish the 
validity of his charge remains uncertain; but 
in considering it, two facts perhaps should 
be borne in mind—the long love affair of 
CIA with the Gehlen agency, which included 


‘former Nazi officers and operated in Hungary, 


and the Cuban freedom fighters’ recollec- 
tions of the number of East European CIA 
agents who, with the aid of interpreters, 
directed their drills in Guatemala. If these 


should ever turn out to be true straws in > 


the wind, ff Eaton’s charge should ever be 
substantiated, an entire new field of secret 
CIA activity might be exposed—one more 
pernicious than any other in its underhanded 
influence on American public opinion. 


What kind of probe? 


CIA is, of course, now being investigated. 
It is being investigated now just as it has 


already been investigated four times in the 


past—in private, in secret. Each investiga- 
tion found flaws. Each reported CIA was 
working to correct them. Each succeeding 
probe found some of the same flaws and re- 
ported that CIA was working to correct 
them. And now, in’ 1961, we have come to 
our present pass. 
In 1966, a congressional joint committee 
called futilely for the appointment of a 
watchdog commission to put a checkrein on 
CIA. The committee took some roundhouse 
swings at CIA’s most precious forte, its iron- 
clad secrecy. “Once secrecy becomes sacro- 
sanct, it invites abuse,” the committee 
wrote. “Secrecy now beclouds everything 
about CIA * * *.” The committee quoted 
with approbation the comment of Hanson 
Baldwin of the New York Times that CIA 
“engages in activities that, unless carefully 
balanced and well executed, could lead to 


political, psychological, and even military 


defeats, and even to changes in our form 
of government.” The first part of that pre- 
diction has certainly come to pass. As for 
the second, the committee itself wrote: “Our 
form of government * * * is based on a 
system of checks and balances. If this sys- 
tem gets seriously out of balance at any 
point, the whole system is jeopardized and 
the way is open for the growth of tyranny.” 

The way is still open. For the Congress 
of 1956 did nothing. And we reaped the 
whirlwind in Laos and in Cuba. 

The new, executive-style imvestigation 
ordered by President can hardly 
be expected to meet the full meed, the full 
right of the American people to know. 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor heads the President’s 
new investigating board; the President’s 
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brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
sits upon it. So does Allen Dulles, the man 
being investigated. It may be noted that 
it is rare indeed when the defendant turns 
star prosecutor at his own inquest. 

The record of the past few years seems 
to say clearly that the colossal mess CIA has 
created demands nothing less than a full- 
scale congressional investigation. It is not 
enough just to lop off CIA’s operational arm 
and give its “black arts” intriguers to some 
other secret agency; we need to examine in 
detail just what the “black arts” have 
brought us, we need to consider whether 
they can ever be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples of democracy—the principles we pro- 
fess. It is not enough just to give Congress 
finally, at long last, a watehdog committee 
(a move, incidentally, that is still by no 
means certain); we need to examine pub- 
licly, in detail, the qualities of mind and the 


cover how and why, as Walter Lippmann 
wrote, we are doing just what Khrushchev 
expects us to do, why we are doing his prop- 
agandizing for him. Only if we make basic 
determinations of this Kind can we hope 
for the future. And we cannot make them 
if we do not first learn the who and the 
how and the why that have so often placed 


Challe, who led the revolt, is said to have 
had several meetings with CIA agents; he 
is reported to have been given the impres- 
sion that he would have the support of the 

United States. 
All of this Mr. Dulles and the CTIA cate- 
deny. But Walter ann re- 


gorically 
ported from Paris that it is known that CIA . 


agents meddied in France’s internal affairs 
during the Prenech debate on the nuclear- 
arms program. And the highest French of- 
ficials, pleased by President 
prompt and wholehearted support of De 
Gaulle, have called the Algerian incident 
closed—but they have not, pointedly they 
have not, given a full and clean bill of health 
to CIA. It is a sequence that leaves a foul 
taste in the mouth. As the New Republic’s 
Washington correspondent wrote, comment- 
ing on the Prench charges and recalling the 

und incidents of U-2 and Cuba: 
“‘Preposterous—? Certainly. And yet * * * 
and yet. * * * It is not that we think for 
a minute that the French charge is true, 
but that now we are suspicious of every- 
thing.” 

So we are. L’Express, with pointed intent, 
quotes Allen Dulles: “The countries which 
are the most powerful to resist Communist 
subversion are those where the military are 
in power.” We recall this hard Kernel of 
Dulles’ philosophy acting itself out in Egypt, 
in Iran, in Guatemala, in Laos, in Cuba. 


Why not in France? Could it be possible in 


kind of hidden imterests that have placed 
| our prestige unreservedly behind wealthy 
| oligarchies and right-wing militarists in a 
| world in which the growing clamor on every 
a a side is for social amd economic justice, so- 
cial and economic change. We need to dis- 
us on the wrong and losing side—if we do 
This, only an aroused Congress could hope to 
accomplish. 
At stake: the world’s faith 
Both the faith of foreign nations in us and 
PE our own faith in ourselves are at stake, for 
both have been deeply compromised by the 
shady activities and the secrecy surrounding 
the shadiness that have become the twin 
hallmarks of CIA. When, hard on the heels 
of Cuba, the Prench generals in Algeria tried 
confronted by all-but-official charges in the 
: on the militarists. M. Soustelle, at a lunch- 
nn washington last. December 7, is said - 
to have talked long and earnestly to CIA 
Deputy Director Richard Bissell, Jr., on the 
proposition that De Gaulie’s program in 
Algeria could lead only to communism. CIA 
| is said to have beem impressed: General 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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so large a power, one of our oldest allies? 
Well—why not? In the secret world of CIA 
anything is possible—and no one knows. We 
can only wonder and doubt. And doubt 
does not inspire confidence abroad or fervor 
at home. It’s time to clean house. 


Communication Between Racial Groups of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
many occasions we hear the charge by 
those who do not know the facts that 
there is no communication between 
white leaders and Negro groups of the 
South. 

Those who are intellectually honest 
with themselves know there is excellent 
communication between the racial 
groups of the South. Many examples 
of this longtime harmonious and work- 
able relationship between whites and 
Negroes of Mississippi, for example, are 
to be found every day in my State as 
well as in other States of the South. 

We hear charges also that our colored 
friends and citizens do not get the 
proper attention and consideration in 
connection with community and re- 
gional programs which will improve 
their positions. 

The attached newspaper story of a 
recent Mississippi event refutes these 
false charges, and relates the opportu- 
nities afforded Negro landowners in Mis- 
sissippi. They met in a special Negro 
Delta Field Day at the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station at Stoneville, Miss., to 
hear an address by Dr. D. W. Colvard, 
president of Mississippi State University. 

Attending the session were about 1,000 
Negro independent landowners and 
householders in one of the richest land 
areas of the Nation. They own their 
own land and maintain a high standard 
of living. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal of August 3, 
1961, be printed into the Recorp so that 
all Members of the Senate may read 
firsthand an account of this meeting. 

There being no objection, the article 
. Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FParMeEers TOLD OF OpPORTUNITY—DELTA LAND- 
OWNERS SHOWN LATEST DEVELOPMENTS AT 
Day 
GREENVILLE, Miss., August 2-——"“Your op- 

are unlimited “in Delta agricul- 


so Dr. D. W. Colvard, president of Mis- 
sissippi State University, told nearly 1,000 


Experiment Station Wednesday. 
“But to take full advantage of the oppor- 
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CHANGES FOR BETTER - 

In citing changes in Mississippi agricul- 

ture, Dr, Colvard called attention to better 

crop varieties, better cattle, and better chem- 
icals. 


has changed from dependence 
on muscle of man and mule to a far greater 
dependence on mind, money and machin- 
he said. “And the are just 
ng. They will continue at a 

faster and faster rate.” 

KEEP IN TOUCH 

M. S. Shaw, Director of the Agricultural 


Extension Service at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, urged the Negro landowners to con- 


‘tinue close work with the local county 


agents for faster improvement in agricul- 
tural improvements. Mr. Shaw introduced 
Dr. Colvard. 

The group was welcomed to the experi- 
ment station by Dr. W. K. Porter, Jr., super- 
intendent. 

Also included on the annual fleld day 
were tours of experiment station research, 
demonstrations of farm machinery and dis- 
cussions of new developments in crop vari- 
eties and agricultural chemicals. 


Milit S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA | 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 2, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the disturbing attitudes of too many of 
our citizens today is the effort to avoid 
voluntary military service or the draft. 
To me, such effort to escape a responsi- 
bility of citizenship is an indication of 
deterioration of patriotism on the part 
of those who have such an attitude. 

From time to time in recent years 
there have been, as a means of reducing 
the draft requirements, proposals for 
establishment of some form of “Foreign 
Legion” units in our Armed Forces. For- 
tunately, these proposals have been re- 
jected. The correctness of rejecting the 
establishment of a Foreign Legion in this 
country has been heavily underlined by 


the recent revolt of a large portion of the 


French forces in Algeria. The Foreign 
Legion aspect of the Algerian revolt by 
the French military has been largely 
overlooked in the United States. : 
Therefore, I was glad to note in the 
June issue of the VFW American Secur- 
ity Reporter an article entitled “A Les- 
son From the Algerian Revolt.” The 
VFW American Security Reporter is, as 
Members of this body are aware, the very 
thoughtful and influential monthly pub- 
lication of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, published under the 
direction of Mr. Ted C. Connell, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. This 
article, by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, director of na- 
tional security and foreign affairs of the 
VFW, explains the important, but un- 
fortunate, role of foreign mercenaries in 
the short-lived but potentially disastrous 
French military revolt in Algeria. 
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The article emphasizes why any na- 
tion that wishes to survive in the face 
of a threat such as is posed by commun- 
ism today, must rely on its own strength 
and its own resources and its own pat- 


riotism, and not upon foreign military 


personnel, regardless of how profes- 
sionally and technically proficient they 
might be. Because of the important 
thoughts contained in it, I include, at 
this time, the article, “A Lesson From the 
Algerian Revolt,” from the VFW Amer- 
ican Security Reporter. | 

A Lesson FROM THE ALGERIAN REVOLT 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 

Corps, retired, director, national security 

and foreign affairs, Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States) 

While the causes for the Algerian. revolt 
were many and diverse, one very funda- 
mental lesson emerges. It is a lesson which 
has not been too well pointed up or ap- 
preciated in the many analyses of the what 
and why of the turbulent but short upris- 
ing by the French military in Algeria. 

Essentially it is this: the hard military 
core of the Algerian mutiny was comprised of 
elements of the Foreign Legion. Some of 
these units reportedly were 80 percent non- 
French personnel. These troops were ac- 


knowledged military professionals. They 


were highly disciplined; they were certainly 
obedient to their immediate military su- 
periors. While they were highly efficient 
military men, they were not French and 
they did not have a French citizen’s inher- 
ent patriotism to his country. It was not, 
therefore, mere coincidence that the mutiny 
against France was based upon non-French 
troops in the French armed forces. 

This again demonstrates the historic les- 
son that a nation cannot safely place reli- 
ance upon foreign mercenaries in time of 
crisis. Algeria has demonstrated in this 
instance what Rome learned centuries ago, 
that a nation which declines to do its own 
soldiering with its own citizens, and thus re- 
sorts to dependence upon foreign nationals, 
is defaulting on its individual and collec- 
tive responsibility and is inescapably headed 
for crisis, if not disaster. The assuring 
of a nation’s survival cannot be entrusted 
to hired hands. 


The C. & O. Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of August 7, 1961, in support of the 
Cc. & O. Canal National Historical Park. 
The editorial reemphasizes the reasons 
why the House of Representatives should 


make rapid progress on the measure to 


create a national park in the Potomac 
valley. The Times underscores the fact 
that this park, when established, 

a benefit to the entire Nation and not 
merely the residents of the Washington 
metropolitan area. 

THe C. & O. CANAL 
The Beall bill to create a national histori- 

cal park along the Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Canal is making rapid and constructive pro- 


gress in the Senate. 

While the narrow C. & O. route along the 
Potomac River is already under some protec- 
tion as a national monument, that designa- 
tion was merely a crucial stopgap, ordered by 
President Eisenhower, to save the canal itself 
and a narrow strip along it from destruction. 
But the canal area should be a park, with 
enough space along the 165-mile waterway 
to provide for public recreation and enjoy- 
ment. This is what the Senate bill now pro- 


vides, allowing the Government to spend up 


to $1.5 million for 10,200 acres to add to the 
present holdings of 4,800 acres. 

In the House the Mathias bill, with similar 
provisions, has not yet been reported. There 


is some talk of a compromise that would 


limit action this year to changing the status 
of the canal from a monument to a park, 
which would be almost meaningless. Cer- 
tainly Members of the House must realize 
that this enormous natural area will serve 
the recreation needs of a large part of the 
East. It should not be considered merely as 
just another park for the capital, as some 
legislators are inclined to look at it. 
Washington needs it, but so do the rest of 


us. And to wait longer to buy the necessary | 


acreage can only mean paying more for it in 
the long run, 


S. 1722 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


the Appendix of the Concress10maL 


Recorp the statement of Dr. Joseph M. 
Klamon, the distinguished instructor of 
business and public administration at 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Dr. Klamon is an old and respected 
opponent of the iniquitous “fair trade” 
bill now being heard in the Congress of 
the United States. 

As a member of the bar, and a learned 
economist, Dr. Klamon has been able to 
forcefully and intelligently articulate the 
vices and evils so richly inherent in the 


defeated as is so wisely advocated by 
Dr. Klamon. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE 
CONSUMERS’ FrpeRaTION oF Sr. LOUIS AND 
St. Lours Counry sy Dr. JosePpH M. 
MON, PROFESSOR OF MARKETING, WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo., ow THuRs- 
DAY, JULY 27, 1961, aNpD PotLowmne Dares, 
BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON CoM- 
MERCE IN OPPOSITION TO 8S. 1722, a Brit To 
AMEND THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
AcT, AS AMENDED sO AS TO PROTECT AND 
EQUALIZE RIGHTS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
MERCHANDISE IDENTIFIED BY A TRADEMARK, 
BRAND, OR TRADE NAME 
S. 1722 was introduced in the present 

session of Congress on April 27, 1961, by U.S. 

Senators Humpurey and Proxmire. It was 


- referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Speaking as an individual who has taught 


the aforesaid bill, S. 1722. This bill if en- 
acted into law, would be very harmful to all 
consumers and to the public interests gen- 
erally; it would virtually destroy much of 
our antitrust laws; very that 
the U.S. Supreme Court would sustain it; it 
would also seem doubtful that it would ever 
reach the Supreme Court if passed by Con- 
gress, because of the opposition of many gov- 
ernmental agencies, including perhaps the 
; of Justice. I do not believe the 
public interest is ever served when inter- 
ested competitors police each other’s pricing 
policies. We urge your committee and Con- 
gress to reject S. 1722 for the reasons herein 
set forth. 
Merely to identify myself for the record, I 
should like to say the following: My name 
is Joseph M. Klamon. I live at 8007 Stan- 


ford Avenue, University City, Mo. I teach | 
' marketing in the School of Business Admin- 


istration at Washington University, St. 
Louis. I have taught in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Busimess, at Yale, William 
and Mary, Carnegie Tech, University of 
Pittsburgh, before returning to Washington 
University. I am a member of the bar in 
Missouri and also of the American Bar As- 
sociation as well as the District Federal Bar 
in Baltimore, Md. The Consumers’ Federa- 
tion of St. Louis and St. Louis County has 
been in existemce for some 30 years. On 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch had a feature article indicating 
some of the activities of this civic group. I 
have been its economic adviser and consult- 
ant since its organization. It has success- 
fully opposed in Missouri coal price fixing, 
milk price comtrol, and all forms of Pair 
Trade laws, resale price maintenance, pro- 


strongly supported the Missouri antitrust 
laws and has also strongly supported Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the District 
of Columbia are the only areas that have 
not had fair trade price-maintenance. We 
are very proud that Missouri, despite many 
efforts to pass such laws, has been able to 
resist this dubious blessing. We prefer price 
freedom to price fixing. In Missouri, a num- 
ber of studies conducted by the press and 
others in re comparative prices on food, drug, 
and other essential ftems, invariably have 
shown that prices on such branded mer- 
chandise in Missourf are lower than in sur- 
rounding fair trade territory... The bill be- 
fore you, 8S. 1722, is completely antithetical 
to any concept of price freedom and a free 
market; this bill ts wholly at variance with 
the Dasic philosophy of all of our antitrust 
laws and any idea of a free economy or real 

competition; it substitutes minimum or 
stipulated prices on branded goods for the 
present free market. All of our efforts of the 
past 30 years to resist so-called fair trade 
laws in Missourt, will be lost if S. 1722 ts 
permitted to create strange, new property 
rights in brand names which continue even 
after a seller has parted completely with 
title to such goods and is allowed to dictate 
a stipulated retail 

I do not believe 8. 1722 will meet any other 
fate than that of the , the Mil- 
ler-Tidings Act of 1937, and the McGuire 
Act of 1952. Again this is an effort to repeal 
the law of supply and demand. It is idle to 
suggest that the proponents of this type of 
class legislation want anything but highér 
prices. S. 1722 is economically unworkable, 
it is an effort to take a change of venue from 
the economic arena, the free marketplace, 
to the political arena; to me it is bad law, 
bad economies, and very poor pubtic policy. 

The interests of sellers and of buyers are 
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years discount houses selling branded mer- 
chandise have tmereased more than six- or 
seven-fold, from about 2,000 to more than 
14,000. These are limited-service retailers 
that endeavor to sell brandéd merchandise 


driven from the market, by price competi- 


durable consumer goods below generally pre- | 


vailing prices from a retailer who operates 
more efficiently, has a greater volume, or an 
tmherently lower cost pattern. Lime 3 of 
page 2 of S. 1722 identifies a proprietor as 
one “who retains an interest in such mer- 
chandise, after he has sold it to distributors, 


with the trademark, brand, or name.” 
Later on tn S. 1722 an effort ts made to give 
a manufacturer legal relief by way of iIn- 
junction, damages, and court costs to protect 
this alleged property interest In a brand 
name even after title has passed completely 
from the maker toa sefler. The Department 
of Justice and others as well have expressed 
doubt relative to the constitutionality or 
the legality of this substantive and novel 


goodwill ts protected and distribution facilf- 
tated by stipulated prices or minimum resale 
price control. All of the economic evidence 
would seem to be the comtrary. Volume, 


that there is any necessary difution in qual- 
ity that flows as a conmesquence of price 
cutting. 
The definition of a proprietor as ft appears 
on page 5, lime Ii and following of S. 1722, 
introduces concepts property interest In 


In congressfonal hearings at the time the 
McGutre Act became Iaw In 1952, and in later 
hearings such as those held on the Harris 
bill and on the bill now before you, S. 1722, 
spokesmen for various governmental agen- 
cies presented statements for the record in 
all fair trade laws and other 


similar agencies did not appear before you 


in opposition to S. 1722. If your committee | 


would poll disimterested individuals con- 
nected with the faculties of perhaps the 100 
top law schools and schools of business who 
teach in this field, I should be surprised if 


| 
| 
on a limited-service basis at something below ; 
| tailers or perhaps sometimes efficient 
| retailers. Obviously to enact a minium 
| resale price law or to permit by law agreed 
| upon or stipulated prices, regardless of the | 
| cost of doing business, would be difficult to ) 
| a enforce. In brief, unless you cam abolish ail | 
| discount houses and place restrictions upon | 
| a multiple brand policy it is very doubtful | 
| if S. 1722 could possibly be enforced. : . 
| On page 2, line 2 and following, a purpose ) 
| ee of this bill is to “maintain the goodwill of | 
the trademark, brand, or trade name iden- | 
a 
| dence whatsoever that the goodwill or any 
| meritorious product has been damaged, or aa 
| tion. Consumers not regard themselves | 
| 
by reason of his interest in stimplating de- 
P| mand for such merchandise through effec- 
tive distribution to ultimate consumers and 
by reason of his further interest In the con- 
ee tinuing protection of the goodwill associated 
in restraint of trade, om both the | | 
| 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant | 
to permission granted I am inserting 
ee property right which S. 1722 endeavors to 
create. The language of the bill makes the 
would appear to be greatly enhanced by price 
comipetition. Line I7 through 19 of page 2 
of this bill states categorically that “the 
marketing of such identified merchandise is 
depressed and the quality thereof moving in 
the channels of commerce declines,” when 
- ~ there is serious ce competition. There 
‘fair trade” proposals now pending. no 
This iniquitous legislation should be relationship that price competition obstructs 
commerce in brand name merchandise nor 
branded names that are entirely new and 
| 
| 
| antitrust laws. I should be surprised if the 
Antitrust Division of Justice, the PTC, Com- 
| meses, the Agua 
| 
| more than 30 years, and on behalf of the Com- sponsoring legislation such as S. 1722 do not 
sumers’ Federation of St. Louis and St. Louis confuse thefr interests with the public fn- 
County, I wish to thank your committee for terests, rather they fdentify their interest 
permitting me to appear in opposition to as the public interest. In less than ten 


Ege 
ity 


law, ‘then we should at least be logical 
and do two things, first repeal our Federal 
antitrust laws, and second, perhaps apologize 
‘to the 16 electrical companies who recently 


only need individuals who express their faith 
- {nm competition and are professing free enter- 
also need the practicing believers 
markets. Perhaps attention should 
called to the fact that the press of the 
country is almost unanimously against fair 
trade price fixing. 

Adam Smith in his “Wealth of Nations,” 


- years ago, accurately described the true 
purpose of trade groups who sponsor laws 
such as the bill before you. Adam Smith 


said: 

“People of the same trade seldom get to- 
gether, even for purposes of merriment and 
diversion, but that the conversation turns 
in the direction of some contrivance to raise 
— or some conspiracy against the pub- 

interest. While the law cannot prevent 
eink of the same trade from getting to- 
gether, it should do nothing to encourage 
such meetings, much less make them com- 
pulsroy.” 

Prof. Frank Fetter, of Princeton, in more 
recent times said, “Whenever you hear of a 
trade group sponsoring a so-called fair 

trade law, it is time for all hands to be on 
deck, for-the Republic is in danger.” 

Whatever the answer may be to absentee 
ownership, control, and finance, a sort of 


the past 40 to 50 years appear to have been 
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continue to rise. That type of production 
and distribution will survive that wins the 
widest public acceptance, and therefore de- 
serves to survive. A false price level, over 
~a longer period, tends to defeat iteelf. 
This effort to force all dealers, all re- 
tailers, to charge the same retail price for 
branded goods, and thus eliminate the need 
of the public to shop around is doomed to 
failure for, in my opinion, vast numbers of 
people, in purchases of any significance or 
size, are most often influenced by rational 
buying motives. They always have and al- 
ways will compare quality, durability, value, 
and price. In brief, the purchasing agent for 
the family has every reason and right to 
behave, when buying, in precisely the same 
fashion as does the industrial purchasing 
agent when he buys. Any effort by law to 
eliminate or to restrict the opportunity of 


. consumers and the public to shop around 


for values and bargains and better prices is 
legislating economic nonsense and is doomed 
to failure, just as NRA, Miller-Tydings, Mc- 
Guire, and 45 State fair trade laws never 
did work any too well and finally collapsed. 
Sponsors of fair trade pay scant attention to 
the economic reasons for the rapid growth 
of discount houses in just the past 8 years, 
from 2,000 to 14,000; the growth of rack 
jobbers; the legal basis for 18 State supreme 
courts declaring the McGuire act invalid; 
the reasons for the abandonment of resale 
price maintenance by practically all impor- 
tant manufacturers. 

The problem here, again, is not big busi- 
ness versus small business, but lower cost 
or more efficient, or both, versus the oppo- 
site, large or small. It also involves the 
effort by law to force the lower cost to charge 
consumers the same as higher cost competi- 
tors, regardless of the willingness of such 
lower cost dealers to accept a smaller profit 
margin. 

The bill before you is completely anti- 
thetical to any concept of price freedom 
and a free market; it is at war with the basic 
Philosophy of all of our antitrust laws and 
any idea of a free economy or real compe- 
tition; it substitutes a rigged price struc- 
ture on branded goods for the present free 
market. 

To me, this Federal fair trade bill, S. 1722, 
is an effort to modify or to repeal the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand; it is idle 
to pretend that it is not class legislation, not 
in the public interest and intended only to 
help the trade groups who lobbied into law 
45 State fair trade laws, and Miller-Tydings 
and McGuire Acts. If enacted into law, this 
bill may very well suffer the same economic 
and legal fate that all of its predecessors, 
Federal and State, have experienced hereto- 
fore. Presently, we have a free market with 
almost complete price freedom at the retail 
level in all goods branded and unbranded. 
I do not believe the public interest is ever 
served when interested competitors police 
each other’s pricing policies. I respectfully 
urge you to reject the bill before you. 


Hon. Clarence Cannon, of Missouri 
HON. ALBERT THOMAS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
our majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], in 
welcoming back to the Chamber our 
distinguished and beloved colleague, the 


‘diplomatic officials, 


August 8 


gentleman from Missouri [CLARENCE 
CaNNON]. In spirit and mental alert- 
ness he is one of the youngest men in 
the House. He demonstrates this daily 
by long hours and hard work. He has 
recently had a small sick spell, but now 
he is well, hearty, and active again in 
his duties. 

The House rose and cheered the re- 
marks of the gentleman from iicien- 
chusetts, Congressman McCorMAck. 
This warm standing ovation to our 
chairman, Mr. Cannon, is just one of the 
many measures of esteem and affection 
in which he is held by all of us and a 
demonstration of the deep appreciation 
for the outstanding service he renders 
to his district, to the grand State of Mis- 
souri, and to the Nation. 


Footnote on Buy-Off-Castro-With- 
Tractors Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter to the editor 
sent out in June by Adm. Charles M. 
Cooke, U.S. Navy, retired. 

The self-explanatory letter is offered 
as a postscript to the miserably humili- 
ating episode in which our Government 
and some citizens, doubtless well inten- 
tioned, sought to buy good behavior by 
a Communist dictator. 

. Admiral Cooke’s experience in dealing 
with Americans held by Communists in 
China 15 years ago should have taught 


. anyone the futility of such a course. To 


make a remark when the tractor deal 
was being supported was to be accused of 
being indifferent to the lives of the pris- 
oners in Cuba. It is well to write a foot- 
note at this time to show that the re- 
sults of the misguided efforts in this most 
recent case were what they always are 
when such attempts are made. They do 
not make the tyrant more moderate; 
they only convince him that we are weak 
or craven and make him more arro- 
gant and intransigeant: 

“SHOULD Our GOVERNMENT WALLOW IN 

BRIBERY AND APOLOGY? 
JUNE 16, 1961. 
To the Eprror: 

In 1946 to 1948, when I was in command 
of the 7th Fleet, stationed in China, now 
and then officers and men under my com- 
mand fell into the clutches of the Chinese 
Communists who had taken over most of 
north China while the Nationalist Chinese 
were in a life-and-death struggle against 
Japanese totalitarian aggression. Once, 7th 
Fleet planes operating over sea areas were 
forced to land in Communist-controlled 
areas because of weather conditions. An- 
other time some of our men, hunting in areas 
in the general control of the Nationalist 
forces, strayed by mistake into areas where 


they were seized by Communist guerrillas. 


In these two cases US. State Department 
na “old China hands,” 
offered their assistance in my efforts to effect 


Pat you would find any appreciable number in 
- | “favor of the bill before you. 
 §. 1722, the bill now before you, is essen- 
‘tially the same in purpose as the one intro- 
ae _ @uced in the Senate 2 or 3 years ago by the 
‘same Members of the U.S. Senate who spon- 
sor the present bill S. 1722. Senators Hum- 
_ completely contrary to our anti- 
pleaded guilty to antitrust law violations 
We should stop deluding ourselves. Either 
i we want competition and price freedom, or 
| restraint of trade and price fixing. We not eT ee 
| 
| 
q absentee landlordism, in both production 
Hi and distribution, the abolition or restriction 
3 of a free market and price freedom defi- 
i nitely is not the correct answer. I do not 
Fi know what the answer is, but I feel certain 
i the substitution of price fixing or resale 
q price maintenance, for price freedom, is not 
Bi the answer, and our experience of the past 
i ' $0 years proves this to be so. We are fa- 
" miliar with the enormous changes brought 
4 about by the industrial revolution, the 
i factory system; in production we have 
i - Moved from the handicraft stage, to the 
4 block assembly, to the line method of pro- 
x duction. The changes in distribution in 
H no less drastic, and are still going on, in : 
i both production and distribution. Fifty a | 
y years ago no one heard of the rack jobber, | 
q the discount house, the giant super drug, ’ » 
a or super food store. We have eliminated 
= many functionaries, but never the function. 
In the fihal alaysis the basic problem in 
by distribution is: who can perform the func- 
‘it tion most efficiently, or at lowest cost, and 
a thereby win acceptance in a free market? ? 3 
i There is no one answer, for some prefer or 
4 must buy with little service and some can | 
q ‘afford the fullest service. It is of great im- | 
_ portance, however, not to retard or hamper | 
B| the introduction of new, and possibly less | 
a ‘costly, methods of doing anything, in dis- 
x tribution or in production. The door must ee 
a be kept wide open for all new inventions 
bi in all fields of endeavor, if a free economic 
b society is to survive and living standards 
ae 
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the release of personnel under my command. 
Upon my tentative acceptance of their as- 
sistance they went on to say that we would 
have to pay ransom, and would have to make 
apologies. I immediately rejected their offer 
of assistance, and though difficulties were 
encountered, I managed to effect the release 
in these cases. I know that similar recom- 
mendations were made later by our State 
Department in China, and were rejected by 
other military people as being completely 
unacceptable, if we were to maintain the 
dignity in the interests of the United States, 
which the oath to which we subscribed on 
entry into the service naturally required us 
to do. 

The adoption and approval by the Com- 
mander in Chief of our forces, and by others, 
of bribing Communist Castro with tractors, 
goes beyond my understanding. 

Adm. CHARLES M. COOKE, 
U.S. Navy (Retired). 


Knowing the History of the Foreign Aid 
Program It Is Unlikely the People 
Would Vote for It if Given the Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk is quoted as saying 
in regard to foreign aid: 

If a plebiscite was held on this program 
the instincts of the American people would 
carry it through. 


I would like to inform the Secretary 
that I am confident this would not be 
the case in the area of the country I 
have the privilege to represent. The 
overwhelming bulk of my mail is opposed 
to the foreign aid program, not because 
the people of Dallas do not have humani- 
tarian instincts, but rather because they 
have some very basic ideas about what 
is good for the United States and giving 
away our substance to the point of bank- 
ruptcy is not considered to be in our best 
interest. 

For a keen analysis of the foreign aid 
program since its inception, I direct your 
attention to the following review of ‘“‘The 
Patchwork History of Foreign Aid” by 
Lorna Morley and Felix Morley as it ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal. I 
would also like to call your attention to 
an excellent editorial from the Chicago 

Daily Tribune which discusses the likely 
outcome of a national plebiscite on for- 
eign aid: 

THE ERRATIC CouRSE OF FOREIGN AID 


The history of U.S. foreign aid since World 


War II is a lesson in the durable vagaries 
of Government: The weaving in and out of 
_ personalities, agencies, and programs; the 
shifting humanitarian, economic, and politi- 
cal motives; the evolution of large-scale gov- 
ernment-to-government aid, largely in re- 
sponse to the temporary situations, and suc- 
cessive crises of the cold war, into a seem- 
ingly bipartisan institution. 

FPoreign aid history is well traced in “The 
Patchwork History of Foreign Aid,’’ a pam- 
phlet by the father-daughter team of Felix 
Morley, Pulitzer Prize winner and former 
president of Haverford College, and Lorna 
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Morley, Bryn Mawr graduate and a special- 
ist in foreign policy research. They ask the 
question: Exactly how does continuing for- 
eign aid serve American interests? 

Foreign aid began as an emergency war- 
relief effort, a hopeful blueprint for world 
peace and cooperation. There were major 
US. loans to our wartime allies (the largest 
of which was the British loan in 1946 of over 
$3.7 billion on easy terms) and loans by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank). Later, however, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration (UNRRA) ‘came under in-. 


creasing congressional criticism as supplies 
donated to Eastern European countries fell 
under Communist control. 


EFFECTIVE CONTROL 


It was therefore decided in mid-1946 not 
to make a further U.S. contribution to 
UNRRA, and some months later then Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson declared 
there was no justification for making grants 
of aid without effective control by the 
grantors. 

By 1947, even though the basic needs of 
food, clothing, and shelter had been met on 
at least a subsistence level, economic stag- 
nation in Europe proved dangerously stub- 
born in view of Soviet penetration and the 
onset of the worldwide cold war. This led 
to Greek-Turkish military aid, the Marshall 
plan of a 4-year economic aid project de- 
signed to restore a healthy European econ- 
omy, and the Rio Pact for the hemispheric 
defense of the Americas. 

For their part, the Soviets forbade satel- 
lite participation in the Marshall plan and 
to counteract it they organized the Commu- 
nist Information Bureau (Cominform) in 
October 1947. Then came the takeover of 


Czechoslovakia and the Soviet blockade of 


Berlin in 1948. The West countered in 1949 
with the formation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the U.S. mutual de- 
fense program, which provided for military 
aid for the modernization of the armed 
forces of the European NATO members. 
“Their defense,” said President Truman in a 
message to Congress, “is our defense.” 

About this time, Washington was coming 
around to the realization that the punitive 
peace imposed on Germany and Japan and 
involving the dismantling and decentraliza- 
tion of industry was impeding recovery of 
these countries, rendering them not only 
economic dependents of the United States 
but vulnerable to the intrigues of the Com- 
munists. Dismantling and interference 
were stopped, and the policy of demilitari- 
zation was switched to limited remilitariza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, U.S. military and economic 
aid to China and Korea misfired badly. 
President Truman, in a policy statement in 
December 1945, indicated that any signifi- 
cant aid to Nationalist China would be con- 
tingent upon formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment to include the Red Chinese and 
upon progress toward unity and peace. Gen- 
eral Marshall personally tried to achieve 
these aims in his mission to China. 


EMBARGO ON ARMS 


To facilitate U.S. mediation, a U.S. em- 
bargo on arms for China, applicable to both 
parties, was imposed for a while. Advocates 
of extension of the Truman Doctrine to 
China argued in vain. The Communist take- 
over of the mainland was completed in 1949 


and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and his remnants 


escaped to Formosa. In June 1950, a few 
months after Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son’s National Press Club speech in which 
he drew a Far Eastern defense perimeter ex- 
cluding South Korea, the Communists swept 
over the 38th parallel. 

With the shooting, military aid loomed 
more important than economic aid. The 
military aid share of U.S. assistance went 
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from 24 percent in fiscal 1951, to 38 percent 
in fiscal 1952, to a preponderant share in 
fiscal 1953, reaching about 70 percent in fis- 
cal 1956 before subsiding. In addition, the 
United States concluded military pacts with 
Japan, the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and, after the Korean armistice in 
1953, with South Korea. 

After the French collapse in Indochina in 
1954, the United States helped forge the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
and the Baghdad Pact, which plugged the 
gap between NATO and SEATO. The Bagh- 
dad Pact, however, was weakened by the | 
British, French and Israeli invasion of Suez 
in 1956. This, in turn, led to the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, a guarantee of Middle East integ- 
rity, and the consequent Lebanese occupa- 
tion by U.S. Marines in 1958, and to the re- 
constitution of the Baghdad Pact without 
Baghdad into the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (CENTO). 

MILITARY BUILDUP 


While the military buildup was going on, 


a new wrinkle was added to US. aid: Eco- 


nomic development began to get most of the 
emphasis. The change was signaled in 
President Truman’s inaugural address in 
January 1949, when he said: “Fourth, we 
must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our. scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of the under- 
developed areas.” 

Today hardly an underdeveloped nation 
anywhere does not crave a steel mill or an 
oil refinery or some other manifestation of 
industrialization. (Says India’s Nehru: 
“Real progress must ultimately depend on 
industrialization.”’) 

A variety of tools have been designed to 
spur developmental aid. The Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480), for example, permits 
the sale of surplus farm commodities for 
local currencies, which are frequently re- 
invested by the U.S. Government in loans 
and grants for economic development. (But 
surplus disposal has also tended to depress 
world commodity prices and undercut the 
markets of allied or friendly nations.) 

Other developmental devices include the 
U.S. Export-Import Bank, the State Depart- 
ment’s Development Loan Fund (DLF), the 
Inter-American Development Bank (IADB), 
which dispenses the $600 million Castro 
appropriation for Latin America, and the 
International Development Association, a 
World Bank affiliate empowered to make 
extra-soft, low-interest loans to the poorer 
countries. 

Even the Communists caught the develop- 
ment mania. By November 1960, the Sino- 
Soviet bloc had extended $4.6 billion in eco- 
nomic and some military assistance to 21 
less-developed nations on four continents, 
principally to India, Afghanistan, the United 
Arab Republic, Iraq, and Indonesia and re- 
cently to Ethiopia, Guinea, and Cuba. Some 
strategically located countries—principally 
India and Yugoslavia—take economic aid 
from both Communist and non-Communist 
sources. 

DOLLAR’S WEAKNESS 

At any rate, it is hard to disagree with 
the Morleys’ conclusions that foreign aid has 
been a chief reason for the weakness of the 


dollar and our balance-of-payments diffi- 


culties and that “the patchwork history of 
foreign aid is more complicated than in- 
spiring.” Certainly uninspiring has been 
successive crises in such U.S.-aided coun- 
tries as China, South Korea, Laos, Iran, Bo- 
livia, Cuba, and the Congo. Certainly ques- 
tionable is the theory that development can 
be spurred by aid to governments engaged in 
state planning or outright socialism. 

Even President Kennedy is dissatisfied. | 
In his message to Congress on foreign aid, | 
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he criticized the “multiplicity of programs,” 

all of them “bureaucratically fragmented, 
awkward, and slow,” their administration 
“diffused over a haphazard and irrational 
structure,” with many of their purposes 
“obsolete, inconsistent, and unduly rigid.” 
In fact, the defects of the whole program 
“have begun to undermine confidence.” 

Does this mean the President wishes to 
cut back? Quite the opposite. The admin- 
istration is pushing an omnibus aid bill call- 
ing for a record $4.8 billion in this fiscal 
year and a backdoor spending 5-year outlay 
of $8.8 billion out of a total of $26 billion, 
coupled with President Kennedy’s admoni- 
tion to Congress that the bill is “probably 
the most vital piece of legislation in the na- 
tional interest that may be before the Con- 
gress this year.” 

All this is a far cry from Washington's 
farewell admonition to Congress that we 
should have “as little political connection 
as possible” with foreign nations. It is also 
quite removed from what a young Congress- 
man told a meeting of Harvard students and 
professors on November 10, 1950—namely, 
that sooner or later we would “have to get 
all these foreigners off our backs.” The 
Congressman’s name: John F. Kennedy. 

H. PETERSON. 


| Ir THE PEOPLE CoULD SPEAK 

Perhaps the most amazing contribution 
to the Kennedy campaign to stampede Con- 
gress into a vastly expensive foreign-aid 
giveaway, now to be placed on an open-end 
basis of long-term assurances to the recipi- 
ents, should be chalked up to Secretary of 
State Rusk. 

“If a plebiscite was held on this program,” 
he said, “the instincts of the American peo- 
ple would carry it through.” 

If one thing is certain, it is that the people 
have never been given an opportunity to 
express themselves on this subject, and it 
may be said with entire confidence that the 
politicians will see that it stays that way. 

In fact, Senator Fuipricut, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, contra- 
dicted Secretary Rusk by grumbling in a 
memorandum that if a national referendum 
were held on foreign aid, handouts would 
lose. FuULpRIGHT blamed this on “rightwing 
radicalism,” which he fancies pervades the 


outiook of the military leadership. He said. 


it hindered “public acceptance of the Presi- 
dent’s program and leadership.” 

If these handouts worked, some of them 
might be justified, but the plain record is 
that they do not work. Even Chester Bowles, 
the Under Secretary of State, who yields to 
~no one in the world-saving department, was 
constrained to admit the other day that it 
was not self-interest which prompted foreign 
aid but a mere vague humanitarian impulse. 
People, said he, “don’t stay bought.” 

With so much of the world either neu- 
tralist or hostile, that is axiomatic, for most 
of these nations have their hands into the 
American Treasury up to their wrists. 

If there was the slightest showing that 
handouts by the American Government to 
other governments produced solid economic 
results and discouraged communism, some- 
thing might be said of the merits of the 
scheme. But the other day some of the 


destined to be on the receiving end 


people 
said that aid of this kind was a mirage. 
Latin America is a special object of Mr. 
Kennedy's solicitude, but Latin American 
delegates to the Inter-American Industries 
Conference at McCormick Place said that 
development and growth could not be had 
through handouts by the American Govern- 
ment, but only through capital investment 
by American business. 
The cochairman of the Venezuelan delega- 
tion termed aid, “a stopgap.” He added, 


“You can’t build an economy on aid.” 
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. No more enthusiastic is the response in 
El Salvador to Kennedy’s that Latin 
America may expect a nice slice of aid in 
return for instituting social, economic, and 
fiscal reforms. The newspaper Tribuna Libre 
remarks that the President is embarked upon 
an experiment such as biologists practice on 
guinea pigs, to be applied to other countries 
if the remedies succeed, but to be discarded 
in the event the subject “does not resist thern 
and dies.” 

We should judge that the people whow 
Washington would benefit have a clearer 
view of the workings of foreign aid than does 
Washington itself. If Mr. Rusk should ever 
hold his plebiscite, we have no doubt that 
he would discover a similar ——, 


among American taxpayers. 


VFW’s Views on Service-Connected 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, last June 5 
the House passed unanimously the bill, 
H.R. 879, which provided a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase for our service-connected 
disabled and a slightly higher rate for 
the more seriously disabled veterans. 


.The Senate, I regret to say, has passed 


this measure with encumbering amend- 
ments, particularly the so-called Long 
amendment providing for reopening of 
the national service life insurance pro- 
gram for able-bodied veterans of World 
War II and Korea, but denying any pro- 
tection for the service-connected vet- 
erans of World War II. I agree with the 
position of the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


In this regard, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include in my remarks a copy of a 
letter sent to all Members of the House 
from the legislative director of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Francis W. 


Stover, which expresses his viewpoint on 


this subject: 


Hon. 
House of Representa tives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. : This is to advise 
you of the position of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars with respect to H.R. 879 which 


has been passed by the House, amended by 


Speaker’s table. 

The VFW supported H.R. 879 as approved 
by the House which provided: 


1. Increases in the rates of service- 


connected disability compensation to reflect 
_the rise in the cost of living since the last 


increase in 1957. 

2. Increased rates to more adequately 
compensate the severely disabled 

3. Liberalized the presumption for service- 
connected purposes for the insidious disease 
of multiple sclerosis. 

It was a pure compensation bill. | 

The Senate Finance Committee in its wis- 
dom has amended H.R. 879 as follows: 

1. The multiple sclerosis presumption has 
been deleted. 

2. The cost-of-living increases for veterans 
in the 10-, 20-, and 30-percent groups have 
been cut. 


August 8 


3. An amendment has been added to re- 


open the national service life insurance 
program. 

The bill was passed on a voice vote and 
returned to the House. The bill now con- 
tains two unrelated proposals—life insur- 
ance and disability compensation. 

The VFW is grievously disappointed con- 
cerning the Senate action with respect to 
this bill. The service-disabled includes vet- 
erans who served overseas and in combat 
against the enemy and who deserve the 
highest consideration. It is most unfortu- 
nate that an unrelated proposal in holding 
up a compensation increase for the 2 mil- 
lion service disabled. 

The VFW supports the reopening of the 
national service life insurance program. It 
does not advocate tacking such a proposal 
on to a compensation bill. It is the firm 
conviction of the VFW that the controversial 
insurance proposal should be considered on 
its own individual merits. 

The VFW has been advised there are no 
plans to further consider H.R. 879 at this 
time. It would be deeply appreciated, there- 
fore, for any efforts on your part to sep- 
arate the controversial reopening of the 
national service life insurance program and 
the compensation increase bill, so that the 
service disabled will receive the much 
needed compensation increase you have ap- 
proved. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS W. 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


The Paper Maginot Line—Is It the Best 
We Can Provide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I must ad- 
mit my own confusion a few weeks ago 
when the President of the United States 
was making a forthright and needed > 
Btatement of U.S. principles and pur- 
poses to read in the next day’s papers of 
a completely opposite course announced 
by our greatest ally, and copartner in 
world affairs, Great Britain. 

However, according to the following 
editorial out of Canada, August 3, 1961, 
I was not the only person confused. 

I sincerely believe that the American 
people can take a straight dose of bitter 
medicine, but do become a little punchy 
when the doctors cannot agree on the 
prescription. 

It might be good for all of us to read 
the following editorial and then relax 
and enjoy it: 

ATTACHMENT “A” 
THE Paper MAGINOoT LIne; Is Ir THE Best WE 
CAN PROVIDE? 

On one day last week the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stunned his coun- 
trymen with new taxes, soaring costs of goods 
and groceries, ascending expense for all bor- 
rowers. He alarmed his country’s friends 
and allies; he told them Britain was trim- 
ming its military establishment and reduc- 
ing its foreign aid. All this in the cause of 


*“saving the pound” and Britain’s fiscal honor. 


Upon the evening of the same day the voice 
of the President of the United States of 
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America was heard around the world, de- 
claring for peace but never surrender, an- 
nouncing large additions to military ex- 
penditures, enunciating policies that must 
mean bigger American budgetary and bal- 
-ance-of-payments deficits. All this in the 
cause of saving the West from Communist 
machinations. 

Note, please, that the two key currencies of 
the Western defense are involved: the US. 
dollar and the pound sterling. These are 
used as vehicles for commerce and finance 
by virtually all other nations and as a sup- 
plement for gold in the international mone- 
tary mechanism that makes possible trade, 
commerce, communication, and a mutuality 
of defense throughout the West. A heavy 
responsibility rests upon these two Curren- 
cies. It is vital that their strength and in- 
tegrity be unquestionable. This is of extra 
weight now, when there is a shortage of 
gold for monetary purposes—only 25 percent 
of the new supplies last year could be 
bought by governments—and when there are 
various proposals afoot that existing paper 
currencies should be made into a sort of 
superpaper to substitute for gold now grow- 
ingly scarce because Official prices cannot 
meet the competition of private demand. 

If the Western stand against communism 
is to be based upon a wall of paper then the 
peoples of our lands have a right to won- 
der, and be distrustful of this modern 
maginot line. It is they who will be doing 
the paying and the dying. 

If in the one day they are treated to the 
double spectacle of weakness and crisis on 
the British money side, and on the Amer- 
ican. money side the threat of further de- 
terioration and erosion, the Western pub- 
lic could be pardoned for asking of its lead- 
ers: Is this the best you can do? Are you 
not failing us? 


| A.T. & T.: All This and Heaven Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Post on Sunday, August 6, 
1961, entitled ““‘Who Owns the Heavens?” 
Again I would like to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to my measure—House 
Concurrent Resolution 360—which 
would provide for Government owner- 
ship and control for at least two years of 
the proposed communications satellite 
system, while the far-reaching implica- 
tions of ultimate ownership are explored: 
[From the New York Post, Sunday, Aug. 
6, 1961] 
Wuo OWNS THE HEAVENS? 

When the .outgoing Eisenhower adminis- 
tration revealed last January that it had ap- 
proved plans to let private enterprise own 
and operate the communications satellites 
the Government was rocketing into outer 
space, our reaction was to dismiss the story 
as a farewell Republican gesture. It seemed 
an empty promise of a go-away giveaway 
that coul@ never come true. The idea of 


turning over the new frontiers of the uni- 


verse to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. seemed too fantastic to be taken 
seriously. We confidently assumed that the 
incoming Kennedy administration would 
keep the heavens in the public domain. 
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Our optimism has been rudely shaken. 
Influential elements in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, as Post correspondent Milton 
Viorst re 
seem to be eagerly following through on the 
Eisenhower promise. A.T. & T., together with 
RCA, Western Union, and several other pri- 
vate industrial giants, is dangerously close 
to concluding an arrangement with the 
Government that will make previous give- 
aways look like small handouts of the coun- 
try’s natural assets. | 

The President himself has apparently been 
swayed by the political pressures. Although 
his July policy statement on the planned 
satellite communications system laid down 
broad conditions intended to guarantee its 
operation in the public interest, he declared 
that the spacial network, halted in the same 
statement as a great step toward “world 
peace and closer brotherhood among peo- 
ple,” should be privately owned. The major 
issue now under heated debate among Ad- 
ministration and industry spokesmen is con- 
cerned primarily with methods to reconcile 
the profit motives of the proposed con- 
sortium (which would produce the satellites 


and pay for boosting them into space) with 


the far broader responsibilities of Govern- 


ment. 


Little opposition is evident either in Con- 
gress or in the Administration to the basic- 
ally unsound decision to entrust so momen- 
tous an enterprise to private hands. Only 
a few lonely voices, notably that of Lee 
Loevinger, the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division, are heard 
protesting that the billions of dollars the 
American people have invested in space re- 
search will, in effect, pay off to a few opera- 
tors dominated by the A.T. & T. monopoly. 

We submit that neither the antitrust laws 
nor FCC regulations, however, strictly ap- 
plied or carefully rewritten, can conceivably 
make this multi-billion-dollar giveaway less 
scandalous. No pattern of Government 
supervision will eliminate the hazards it 


creates for both the national interest and in- 


ternational relations. It is hard to believe 
that the planning in Washington has pro- 
ceeded to its present stage without arousing 


’ loud protest either from the people or from 
any meaningful number of the lawmakers 


they sent to Congress. 
On days such as this it is hard to believe 
Mr. Eisenhower is no longer President. 


America Doesn’t Dare Fumble on This | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, this 
country is now in the midst of a most 
momentous and important meeting with 
the Soviet Union. At stake are the re- 
strictions to be placed on Pan American 
World Airways by the Russians for that 
airline’s operations into Moscow, and the 
reciprocal restrictions we will place on 
Aerofiot, the socialized Russian carrier. 

Better than anything I can offer on 
the subject, Mr. Speaker, is an excellent 
article written for the Cincinnati En- 
quirer by its distinguished foreign news 
analyst, Mr. William H. Hessler. 

_ Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Hessler’s search- 


ing analysis in the Recorp: 


from Washington Friday, — 
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AMERICA DoEsN’T DaRE FUMBLE ON THIS— 
Unrrep Strates-Soviet Am TRANsPOoRT 
GOTIATIONS MuSsTN’T HANDICAP NATION’s 
LINES 

(By William H. Hessler, Enquirer foreign 

news analyst) 


Next Tuesday morning, several American | 


Government officials will sit down across the 
conference table from a Soviet delegation to 


negotiate an air transport agreement, if 


possible, and lay down the ground rules for 
direct commercial air service between New 
York and Moscow. If agreement is reached, 
the routes will be flown by Pan American, 
and by Aeroflot, the Soviet “commercial” air- 
line. | 

For good or bad, this negotiation could be 


crucial in the cold war. It is really the first 


confrontation of U.S. free enterprise and 
Soviet socialist enterprise in direct competi- 
tion. From the US. standpoint, the stakes 
are high. This is one encounter with the 
Russians in which we simply do not dare 
fumble. 

These facts must be borne in mind. 

The terms on which international air 
transport is carried on are made by govern- 
ments, not airlines. Our State Department 
and Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) share 
the responsibility for making these bilateral 
pacts. The President has final authority to 
approve or not. 

Pan American is a business corporation 
owned by 40,000 stockholders and employing 
around 23,000 workers. It has to make money 
to stay in business, as do other U.S.-flag air- 
lines. Aeroflot is part of the Red airforce. 
It does not have to make money. | 
Pan Am pays up to $30,000 a year for pilots 
on oversea jet routes, while top rates for 
Aeroflot pilots are around $8,400. Salaries in 
other brackets are in like ratio—three to one. 

If we ignore travel to intermediate points, 
traffic on the New York-Moscow route will 
be very one-sided. The year I flew to Russia, 
about 10,000 U.S. citizens also went, mostly 
by air. I asked in Moscow how many Rus- 
sians (not officials) went to America that 
year as tourists. I was told less than a 
dozen. 

The U.S. Government (incorrectly as I be- 
lieve) requires U.S. oversea airlines (unsub- 


sidized) to compete with each other and also — 


with heavily subsidized, official foreign-flag 
airlines. Pan Am, TWA, Northwest, the 
main U.S.-flag oversea lines, have to live 
by the rules of free enterprise and sink or 
swim as private concerns. Yet they have to 
compete against national airlines which are 
really government agencies, not run in most 
cases for profit. Aeroflot is the extreme case, 
for it is part of the Soviet air force and its 
foreign routes are set up for geopolitical, not 


commercial, objectives. 


These facts suggest how tough the prob- 
lems are. We want to establish these routes. 
But we don’t dare give Aeroflot such ad- 
vantages that it can compete unfairly with 
a company we require to go into the open 
market for working capital and which has to 
pay two to three times the wage scales of 
foreign competitors. 


Yet the record shows that the U.S. Gov- 


ernment has given such advantages to for- 


eign airlines many times.. Neither the State 
Department nor the CAB ever has worked 


out a satisfactory philosophy of interna- — 


tional air transport. Nor has the President. 
Nor Congress. Virtually every foreign gov- 
ernment has just one oversea airline. It 
is an instrument of national policy. It 
is subsidized to insure its success. Usually 
the government hard to get ad- 
vantageous routes for it. 

By contrast, the United States has rejected 
the single oversea airline concept. It in- 
sists on US.-type competition in a field 
dominated by national monopolies. Yet it 
requires US. airlines to fly some unprofit- 
able “national interest” routes. 
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More serious, the State Department has 
used these bilaterals as. bargaining points. 
It gave Lufthansa, when it started up, very 
generous privileges in many US. gateway 
ports, far out of proportion to the privi- 
leges granted to U.S. lines in Germany. It 
gave Air France first crack at the direct 
New York-Mexico City route, a rich prize. 

In theory, an international airline is only 
supposed to be allowed flights sufficient to 
handle primary traffic between the two coun- 
tries involved. But State has been indulgent, 
for diplomatic reasons. For example, ELM, 
by the international rules of the game, is 
entitled to perhaps three flights a week be- 
tween Europe and New York. That is all 
its fair share of United States-Netherlands 
traffic warrants. 

But in fact it has been making about 18 


winked at the rules, allowing KLM and sev- 
eral other foreign-flag lines to get far larger 
traffic volumes than are allowable—at the 
expense of U.S.-flag lines. As a result, the 
share of transatlantic traffic carried by 


US.-flag lines has been dropping, year by 
, and 


If this continues, we are going to see our 
US.-flag airlines squeezed out by lower-cost, 


defense asset in the form of fast long-range 
transport planes, crews, and facilities. We 
Shall also lose (1) a major asset to our over- 
sea commerce, and (2) an important dollar- 


it arises in still more acute form, with 
Soviet air treaty negotiations. More 
y other foreign commercial air- 
Aerofiot is an instrumentality of gov- 
ernment. It has very good planes, as I know 
from flying in them, and good pilots—and 
personable stewardnesses, it last concession 
to bourgeois standards in modernization. 
Aerofiot could compete on commercial 
terms. But it doesn’t have to. It can pay 
whatever the cost of the planes may be with- 


out having to show a profit on the invest- 


ment. It can carry passengers and freight 
at a loss, if for military or prestige reasons 
it wants to build up traffic to certain points 
overseas 


Moscow doesn’t keep Aeroflot out of the 
negotiating process, as the United States 
does with Pan American, or TWA, or North- 
west. It sends the head of Aeroflot as chief 
negotiator, for he is a government official, 
and an Air Force general. He speaks at once 
for the Russian Government, the Red Air 
Force, and Aeroflot. And Aeroflot is a bigger 
airline already than all US.-flag airlines 
combined. 

_ ‘The basic question, therefore, is just what 
State and CAB mean to do. On what terms 
are they going to put Pan American with its 
need for profitable operations up against 
Aerofiot, which can be subsidized without 
limit for reasons of prestige or strategy? Is 
it going to agree to terms that will let Aero- 
flot take 90 percent of the primary United 
States-Russian traffic, as KLM was allowed 
to do with United States-Netherlands pri- 
mary traffic? 

This is not only important for the future 
of our international air transport industry. 
It’s also vital because we are setting the 
pattern, in this negotiation, for future United 
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enterprise operations and State-owned, 
a operations in many other 
elds. 

Despite their higher wage levels and other 
handicaps, U.S. airlines can stand up to sub- 
sidized foreign competition on world routes— 
if the ground rules are enforced. They can 
make up by efficiency, know-how, and in- 
centive for those disadvantages. But they 
can’t prosper, they can’t even survive, if 
they are too greatly disadvantaged Bet the 
US. Government in the ing end en- 
forcement of bilaterals. 

The U.S. Government has handicapped our 
oversea airlines seriously, in a misguided 
effort to be helpful to various friendly coun- 
tries overseas. It must not augment that 
handicap now, by placating an unfriendly 
country. The projected Pan American- 
Aeroflot services are desirable. But they 
ought to be sanctioned only on terms that 
are truly equitable. 


Text of Telegram Sent by the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy on July 26, 1961 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the telegram sent to the distin- 
guished President of the United States, 


the Honorable John F. Kennedy, by the 


Assembly of Captive European Nations 

urging that the United States not forget 

its responsibility to the people of East- 

ern Europe enslaved under Communist 

imperialism: 

Text OF TELEGRAM SENT BY THE ASSEMBLY 
OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS TO PRESI- 
DENT JOHN F. KENNEDY ON JULY 26, 1961 


One hundred million freedom-seeking 
people in Eastern Europe who, through no 
fault of their own, were overrun at the end 
of World War II by Soviet troops and ab- 
sorbed into slave empire, will be shocked, 
Mr. President, by one statement in your 
important address last night. They will 
note with profound misgivings that no word 
was uttered to affirm their right to self- 
determination which is as indisputable as is 
that of peoples in other parts of the world 
and pour cause, that of the German people. 
Instead they were told that the Soviet 
Union, the most rapacious imperialist power 
of our times, is entitled to security in Cen- 


‘tral and Eastern Europe. The revival of 


the war time myth that Soviet Russia was 
entitled to special rights at the expense of 
other nations to safeguard her security be- 
cause she had been repeatedly invaded, is 
all the more regrettable as it is at complete 
variance with historical truth. Both czar- 
ist Russia and Soviet Russia have an un- 
matched three-century long record of ag- 
gression against and conquest of their 
smaller neighbors. Some of the countries 
represented by our assembly have been 10 
times the victims of such Russian or Soviet 
invasions. This being the truth, to place 
security considerations of the Soviet Union 
before the right of self-determination of its 
victims is tantamount to recognizing rights 
of imperial conquest to big nations at the 

of smaller nations. It is tanta- 


expense 
mount to protecting the wolf against the 
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lamb. Against such concept we must voice 
before the conscience of the world the pro- 
test of the enslaved nations of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 
It is up to the Western Powers to honor 
or forget their obligations under the war- 
time and postwar agreements pledging them 
to help our nations in the recovery of their 
independence and in the establishment of 
freely elected governments. But, we respect- 
fully submit, there can be no doubt that 
neither the United States nor any other na- 
tion has the right to bargain away the in- 
alienable rights of our nations in return for 
gains, real or illusory, in Berlin or elsewhere. 
We are sure that the people of our home- 
lands would appreciate assurances to the 
effect that their rights are not negotiable. 
Assembly of Captive European Nations: 
Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, Lithuania, 
Chairman; Stefan Korbonski, Poland, 
Vice Chairman; Vasil Germenji, Al- 
bania; Dimitar K. Petkoff, Bulgaria; 
Petr Zenkl, Czechoslovakia; Ilmar 


Raamot, Estonia; Ferenc Nagy, Hun- © 


gary; Vilis Masens, Latvia; Constan- 
tin Visoianu, Rumania; Brutus Coste, 
Secretary General. 


Now Is a Wonderful Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most refreshing and stimulating 
commencement addresses I have ever 
read was delivered on June 11, 1961, to 
the graduating class of Smith College by 
Mr. James B. Reston, chief Washington 
correspondent of the New York Times. 

Mr. Reston’s address was published in 
the summer issue of the Smith Alumnae 
Quarterly and, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, it is a special 
pleasure to include it and to recommend 
it to our colleagues. 

For those of us who have heretofore 
been preoccupied with the substance of 
Mr. Reston’s incisive and informed com- 
ment on world and national affairs, I 
expect his address will also come as a 
happy revelation of his unusual talents 
as a literary stylist. 

From whatever perspective we read it, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel sure that our col- 
leagues, Members of Congress, will find 
that Mr. Reston’s commencement ad- 
dress is as relevant for us as it was for 
the seniors of Smith. 


The address follows: 
Now Is a WONDERFUL TIME 

(By James B. Reston, chief Washington 

correspondent of the New York Times) 

This college was founded during the Re- 
construction period after the Civil War. 
President Eliot of Harvard made the first 
commencement address in 1879, and when 
I see what kind of commencement speaker 
you have been reduced to todag, I have to 
wonder whether you are headed in the right 
direction. 

There must be some mistake. “Nobody in 


these 82 years ever had less claim to address 


you than I. I know nothing about women’s 
colleges. I am against all forms of segrega- 
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tion, including female segregated education. 
I have three sons and no daughters. Even 
my wife had no sisters, only three brothers, 
and when the last of our sons leaves home 
she maintains that she is going to write a 
book entitled “Life in a Men’s Locker Room.” 

Nevertheless, here I am, and if you don’t 
mind, I will not follow the usual commence- 
ment practice of telling you that the world’s 
in a terrible mess and it’s all yours. 

In the first place, it’s not all yours. We 
intend to hang around for quite awhile 
muddling along and standing in your way. 
And, second, I happen to believe that this is 
a pretty wonderful period and that you are 
lucky to be sprung at this particular 
moment. 

After all, you might sane got out back 
there with that first class when the carpet- 
baggers instead of the freedom riders were 
invading the South, when Miss Smith had 
complained that women were denied “the 
means of happiness, usefulness, and honor,” 
and when men came home at night spout- 
ing to their wives about the glories of the 
tariff. Now we have Jackie to talk about— 
it’s a big difference. 

At no time in American history has this 
country been engaged in larger or nobler 
causes, and at no time has there been 


' greater “‘scope for excellence,” for women as 


well as men, than there is today. The 


one-half the people on the globe have 
changed their form of government, 800 mil- 
lion of them achieving independence for 
the first time. The old empires are finished. 
The domination of one people by another is 
all but over in the West. 

As usual, a new tyranny is rising in the 
East, devising new sorceries for the domi- 


- nation of man, exercising new and terrible 


forms of power. I will spare you the usual 
jargon about atheistic communism; I’m sure 
you have heard it mentioned before. But 
liberty is at stake once more. It is at stake 
in the midst of a social, scientific, and mili- 
tary revolution unmatched in the history of 
the world, and personally I think this is a 
pretty good row to get engaged in. 

This, I take it, is what Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson were talk- 
ing about when they spoke of liberty as be- 
ing America’s business. Other classes that 
got out of Smith had to be satisfied with 
puny little battles with the Spaniards, or the 
British, or the railroads, but history has 
handed you a battle for the world, full of 
philosophy. And not only the world, either. 
In the 15th century, a gal had nothing to 
dream about except the continents and the 
oceans and Christopher Columbus (who 
really was a dull man and always away from 


- home), but you have the universe, the moon, 
and the stars to dream about—all this and 


Comdr. Al Shepard, too. And there, girls, if 
it hasn’t occurred to you, is a man. 

I am told you are a skeptical breed, up 
here in Northampton, and I suppose some of 
you want to know whether there is any 


chance of holding the universe together so 


that you can dream about it. I believe there 
is a very good chance indeed, and this con- 
viction is based on something more “an 
faith and hope. 


A BALANCE OF POWER 


At no period of history have enemies faced 
each other for so long over so vast an area 
and yet shown more restraint than the 
Western Powers and the Communists. There 
have been many incidents and provocations, 
and a few proxy wars—and there will be 
many more—but in this generation of cold 
war there has been no direct test of arms 
between the major competitors. Whenever 
one of the great powers was so committed 
that the intervention of the second would 
have produced a world war, the second — 
abstained. 


We were committed in Greece and Turkey 
in 1946-47, and the Berlin airlift of 1948—49, 
and in the Lebanon-Middle East crisis of 
1958—and Russia abstained all three times. 
They were committed in Hungary, and the 
Chinese to a limited extent in Korea—and in 


both cases we either held back or limited our 


advance. 

On our own side, no military man may fire 
a nuclear weapon, even if attacked, without 
the specific authorization of the President of 
the United States. It is also reassuring that 
even when the Russians first observed the 
American U-2 spy plane deep inside Soviet 
territory they did not shoot at it until they 
first reported back to Khrushchev and re- 
ceived his personal instructions to do so. 

This is not the kind of thing that fills 
a girl with blissful serenity at night, yet 
there is a balance of power in the world 
today, and we have not been quite fair to 
the balance of power in this country. It is 
admittedly not our ideal, but war tends to 
break out not when there is a balance of 
power, much as we are inclined to think so, 
but when there is an imbalance, when one 
side gets a preponderance of power over 
the other. 

Every Smith graduate, I feel sure, has 
memorized every detail of the history of 
Egypt and Babylonia, Persia and Greece, 


and Rome, Spain and England, Eng- 
whole world is in motion. Since the war Fe ogy P 8 8 


and and Napoleon—all testifying to the 
proposition that wars tend to break out when 
the balance of power is upset. I do not 
know how it is that the balance of power 
got such a bad name in this country, for our 
Constitution is based on it: this is what the 
separation of powers is; this is What labor- 
management relations are made of. And 
the most important single fact of the post- 
war world is that when the power of Britain 
and France, Germany and Japan collapsed, 
the United States moved in to establish a 
new balance. 

“Have the elder races halted?” Walt 
Whitman asked. 


“Do they droop and end their lesson, 
Wearied over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal. 

And the burden and the lesson. 
Pioneers, O pioneers.” 


It is true that we are going to have great 
troubles in your generation. We cannot 
make our will or our power prevail every- 
where. The balance is against us in places 
like Laos, right up against the Chinese bor- 
der, just as the balance is against the Com- 
munists in Cuba. No doubt we shall lose 
many of these areas close to the Communist 
empire before your daughters sit where you 
are today. We cannot do overything. We 
are not omnipotent. The trouble with for- 
eign affairs is that they are foreign; that is 
to say, they are beyond the reach of our will 
in many areas. But because we cannot do 
everything is no cause for despair. 

We have already done a great deal. Sure- 
ly there is no doubt that the Communists 
would stand today at the Pyrenees and the 
North Sea and on the Persian Gulf if the 
United States had not established a new bal- 
ance when the elder races faltered. We have 
diverted the war from the field of open bat- 
tle to the field of political and economic and 
ideological warfare, and it is here that the 
struggle will be waged in your time... 

The problem now is to unify the Nation 
and coordinate its policies with the rest of 
the hemisphere and the Atlantic. The Com- 
munists are consolidating their empire by 
force; we have the much harder job of uni- 


fying the West by voluntary action. It is 


not only States rights that are increasingly 
outmoded but national rights, and we shall 
succeed in the defense of our society, I be- 
lieve, in direct proportion to our success in 
unifying the free nations. 


It all depends, of course, on how you look 
at all this. You can concentrate on Laos 
and conclude that we are being nibbled to 
death, or fix your mind on these hydrogen- 
tipped missiles zigzagging under the seas or 
roving on flatcars from one place to another 
until the day when you can easily imagine 
the whole place being blown up by accident. 

There is, however, a moral obligation to be 
intelligent, especially, I suppose, if you went 
to Smith. Most people prefer life to death, 
even the Russians. Like ourselves, they are 
now a wealthy and powerful nation with 
much to lose by war, so why concentrate on 
the gloomy apocalyptic view of the world? 


ATTITUDES MAKE THE CLIMATE 


This, it seems to me, is one of the first free 


choices an intelligent person can make. 
There are few times in life when men and 
women have a wide range of free choices. 
When we are very young, we are directed by 
our parents. When we are well established, 
we are limited by the obligations of work and 
family. When.we are old, we are bound by 
the frailties of life. 

But there is a period, around college com- 
mencement time, when we are comparatively 
free to choose an outlook on life and what to 
do with our lives. The silliest thing to do 
is to condemn our own time, first, because 
we cannot choose another time, and second, 
because, at least to my way of thinking, it is 
a glorious time. 

James Joll and Caryl Haskins, the presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have recently been studying the so-called 
golden ages of history, fifth-century Athens, 
Renaissance Italy, and Elizabethan England, 
and have been meditating on the happy 
thought that we ourselves may be living in 
what future historians may well regard as 
a golden age. 

Mr. Joll observes that the first thing that 


strikes one about these golden periods of 


Athens, Italy, and England is that they were 
not characterized by the successful solution 
of political problems. These were times of 
great change, of intellectual excitement, 
when new creations and new experiences and 
viewpoints were coming into wide notice. 
All of them, Haskins notes, were eras of some 
physical security, but in all of them stability 
and security were far from complete, and 


there was a kind of partnership of disorder 


and hazard with vitality and creativeness. 

“Our time,” he concludes, “is marked by 
the same sense of physical frontiers close at 
hand, the same ferment of new ideas, the 
same vast and rending shifts in the indi- 
vidual’s notion of the universe and his place 
in it; and most poignantly, of his very 
nature.” 

Where our time fails, I think, to match 


‘ the qualities of the great epochs of the past 


is that it lacks their enormous self-con- 
fidence. Nothing holds us back so much 
today as our own self-doubt, and nothing, 
ironically, is more alien to the traditional 
American spirit of confident optimism. This 
national crying in our beer is what 

the atmosphere of the time, and it is serious 
because, as Joll observes, it is the atmos- 
phere, the climate of a time, that determines 
its place in history. 

Therefore there is something to say, both 
in terms of personal and national well-being, 
for turning a cheerful face to the world. 
Good thihgs sometimes come out of bad 
times. After all, this place was started dur- 
ing the administration of General Grant. 
The approach to life is half the battle. As 
G. K. Chesterton said, you can either take 
everything for granted or take it with grati- 
tude. The difference between the two is the 
difference between the lightning and light- 
ning-bug. 

The approach is more important than the 
plan. You can’t plan everything. This is 
what Hitler did. He gambled everything on 
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a colossal plan which, if all had worked out 
exactly as imagined, would have transformed 
the world, but he didn’t calculate all pos- 
sible contingencies and ended up on the 
scrap heap of history. = 

SOME CLUES FOR AN ATTITUDE 

Surely you have observed in your studies 
that most great men were able to believe in 
things beyond their vision. Not expecting 
everything, yet they managed to have a cer- 
tain faith. Judge Holmes said it all in a 
prophetic passage away back in 1913. 

“If I am right,” he said, “it will be a slow 
business for our people to reach rational 
views * * * but as I grow older I grow calm. 
If I feel what are perhaps an old man’s ap- 
prehensions, that competition from new 
races will cut deeper than workingmen’s 
disputes * * * I do not lose my hopes. * * * 
I think it probable that civilization will 
somehow last as long as I care to look 
ghead.* * * I think it not improbable that 
man, like the grub that prepares a chamber 
for the winged thing it never has seen but 
is to be, that man may have cosmic desti- 
nies that he Coes not understand. And so 
beyond the the vision of battling races and 


an impoverished earth, I catch a dreaming 


glimpse of peace.” 
er views of where we 


are, it is I think possible to get some clues 

to proceed, or at least what to 
avoid. We know, for example, that the com- 
ing 20 years will be an era of vast change; 


ly high taxation; therefore the acquisition 
of material things is likely to make even less 
sense than in generations past. 

We know it will be a period of great mo- 
- bility and of clashing national interests; 
therefore we must know more about the 
other cultures of the world. We know that 
medical science will expand our lives and 
that the new industrial revolution will in- 
crease our leisure; therefore it is all the 
“more important to think of the whole span 
of life and give more weight to the enduring 
things of the mind and spirit. 

Here we may refiect for a moment on the 
special place of women in such a world, for 
in the last analysis it is you who are go 
to have to civilize your men, if the thing is 
to be done, and who will probably have to 
struggle to create the moral atmosphere for 
a useful and growing life. This is especial- 
ly true now, for in a time of turmoil the 
family is almost the only unit of society 
that makes much sense. 

If you ask me how you are going to tame 
@ man, and have five rebellious children, and 
remain beautiful, serene, and intellectual 
while keeping up with the cold war and run- 
ming the League of Women Voters, I'll have 
to ask you to see my wife. But I do know 


that unless you try hard, it won't be done, | 


and after all, life is a long process in which 
we all have to develop the courage to fail. 

There is no easy answer to these complex 
problems, but my feeling about them was 
defined by Albert Camus just before he died. 

“One may long,” he said “as I do, for a 

gentler flame, a respite, a pause for mus- 
ing. But perhaps there is no other peace 
* * * than in the heat of combat. * * * 
“Every wall is a door,’ Emerson correctly 
said. Let us not look for the door, and the 
- ‘Way out anywhere but in the wall against 
which we are living. Instead, let us seek 
the respite where it is—in the very thick of 
the battle.” 

One final point. I congratulate the class 
of 1961, but in doing so a word about your 
parents. I am thinking of those anxious 
days at the start of the last World War when 
most of today's graduates were born. I am 

of all that homework you helped 
them do in the early years and all that home- 
work you couldn't help them do in the later 
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I am thinking about all those love affairs, 
real and faniced, you had to endure, and 
of all the trouble you had getting them 
into Smith, and all the trouble getting them 
out. But you've done it now, and I con- 
gratulate you. But don’t think it’s all over 


yet. 


U.S. Army Heraldry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article 
written by a friend of mine, Col. Ralph 
R. Burr which appeared in the August 


_1961 issue of the Army Information 


Digest. 

Colonel Burr is commanding officer of 
the Quartermaster activities at Cameron 
Station in Alexandria, Va. The Army’s 
heraldry section comes under Colonel 
Burr’s command and the following 
article was written after several months 
of research on the part of Colonel Burr. 
It is interesting to me to learn from 
Colonel Burr that the Department of 
Army’ has what is probably the finest 
collection of books on heraldry assembled 
in a library at Cameron Station, and 
while this particular unit is a small one, 
I think that many Members of this body 
would find it very interesting to see this 
unit at work: 

THE BEGINNINGS OF HERALDRY IN THE CIVIL 
War—SYMBOLS RALLY THE SPIRIT 


A mistake in identification by a general 
early in the Civil War started the system 
of shoulder patches that now is common in 
the U.S. Army. The use of these distinctive 
unit emblems to identify soldiers as mem- 
bers of organizations with proud traditions 
all started when Gen. Philip Kearny, in the 
summer of 1862,, mistook some officers for 
stragglers from his own command. As de- 
scribed by Gen. E. D. Townsend, adjutant- 
general of the U.S. Army in his “Anecdotes 
of the Civil War,” the resulting explosion was 
“emphasized by a few expletives.”’ 

“The officers listened in silence,”’ recounts 
General Townsend, “respectfully standing 
in the ‘position of a soldier’ until he had 
finished, when one of them, raising his hand 
to his cap, quietly suggested that the general 
had possibly made a mistake, as they--none 
of them-—belonged to his command. With 
his usual courtesy, Kearny exclaimed ‘Pardon 
me; I will take steps to know how to recog- 
nize my own men hereafter.’ ”’ 

The result was an order that officers of 
his command should thereafter wear ‘‘on the 
front of their caps a round piece of red cloth 
to designate them.” Thus was born the 
famed “Kearny Patch.” There is some evi- 
dence that General Kearny did not actually 
designate the shape of the patch, for at 
first almost any piece of red cloth was ac- 
ceptable. General Kearny even donated his 
own red blanket to be cut up by his officers. 
Some covered their entire caps with red 
cloth. 

Although Kearny had designated the patch 
to distinguish his officers, enlisted men of his 
command very soon adopted the red patch, 
often cutting up their overcoat red lining to 
make them. The men idolized Kearny and 
were anxious to identify themselves as mem- 
bers of his command. The practice is said to 
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have reduced straggling—and even the Con- 
federates are reputed to have given special 
attention to wounded and dead wearing the 
patch because they recognized the valor of 
Kearny’s troops. ‘ 

From that beginning, the idea spread to 
other divisions and corps. By March 1863, 
Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker had provided the 
first systematic plan for the entire Army of 
the Potomac. It is said that Gen. Daniel 
Butterfield, Hooker's chief of staff, had much 
to do with designing the patches. At any 
rate, General Hooker ordered that the I Corps 
should wear a sphere, the II Corps a trefoil, 
III Corps a crescent, and XII Corps a star. 


By the time the war ended almost all of — 


the corps wore some sort of identifying mark. 
Usually they were, as with Hooker’s first 
order, quite simple. The XV Corps, however, 
wore a patch that told something of a story— 
which is what heraldic symbols and insignia 
have done since the early Middle Ages. 
The story goes that in the fall of 1863 the 
XI and XII Corps under General Hooker 
were sent to aid in the relief of Chattanooga. 
It became apparent that the eastern soldiers 
were better dressed. Corps badges were a 
novelty in the western units. This caused 


some sharp words between the men. 


One day an enlisted man in the corps of 
Maj. Gen. John A. Logan was asked where 
his corps patch was. Clapping his hand on 
his cartridge box, he said “Forty rounds. 
Can you show me a better one?’’ Shortly 
thereafter General Logan issued General 
Order No. 10 prescribing that the badge for 
the XV Corps should be “a miniature car- 
tridge box and above the box will be in- 
scribed the words ‘Forty Rounds’.”’ 

The badge of the 14th Army Corps also 
told a story. Members had often referred 
to themselves as “acorn boys’ because at 
one time when rations were scanty, the men 
roasted and ate acorns. In 1864 their badge 
was designed in the form of an acorn. 

Other deviations.from simple designs in- 
cluded the IX Corps whose men wore “a 
shield with the 9 in the center 
crossed with a foul anchor and cannon”; 
The XVII Corps, an arrow; the XVI Corps 
four minié balls with the points toward the 
center. 

Not to be outdone, the Engineer and 
Pontonier Corps adopted a badge of “two 
Oars crossed over an anchor, the top of which 
is encircled by a scroll surmounted by a cas- 
tle; the castle being the badge of the U-S. 
Corps of Engineers.’’ The Signal Corps was 
two flags crossed on the staff of a flaming 
torch. The Department of West Virginia 
adopted a spreadeagle. The Pioneers wore a 
pair of crossed hatchets. Both General 
Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps and Wilson’s Cav- 
alry wore distinctive badges featuring the 
crossed sabers. 

In most instances the badges were adopted 
by a general order, often after competition 
for designs. However, several corps adopted 
badges without any order at all—they appar- 
ently just grew out of popular demand. 
One or two, on the other hand, never adopted 
any sort of insignia. ee 

To a. considerable extent the adoption of 
these corps badges was a morale building 
factor, and often the enlisted ranks con- 
tributed materially to design. From a hum- 
ble beginning the wearing of the patch 
spread. The drives for unit identification, 
espirit de corps and pride in organization— 
factors in leadership, in discipline, in battle 
efficiency—made themselves felt. 

A general rule was that within each corps 
the first division patch would be red, the 
second white, the third blue. When a corps 
had a fourth division, as was sometimes the 
case, another color would be designated. In 
the IX Corps it was green; in the XV, yellow. 

It is obvious that the colors of the National 
Ensign influenced this choice of colors for 
the divisions. As a matter of fact, even be- 
fore the first glimmerings of the patch in- 
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signia idea had manifested themselves, Gen. 
George B. McClellan, as early as March 1862, 
had issued orders directing that various 
kinds of flags should designate corps, divi- 
sions and brigade headquarters. 

The 1st Division flag was to be red, 6 feet 


by 5, the 2d Division blue, the 3d red and 


blue. , Army regulations already had pre- 
scribed colors of artillery regiments, in- 
fantry regiments, camp colors, standards and 
guidons of mounted regiments. 

Not long after, the men themselves sought 
to have on their flags the names of the bat- 


tiles in which they participated. Authority 


floated above the battleline it was a factor 


for recognition of battle on the regimental 
flag came as a result of a joint resolution of 
Congress on December 24, 1861. By February 
1862, such a high regard was placed on colors 
for regiments and batteries that General 
McClellan ordered that names of the battles 
in which units bore a meritorious part would 
be inscribed on the colors of guidons of all 
regiments or batteries thus engaged. 

It must be remembered that in the type 
of fighting of the time, when men were 
usually massed in line, the sight of the flag, 
whether National Ensign or regimental 
standard, was a positive factor in leadership. 
The ranks could follow the flag. As long as it 


in advance—as well as a rallying point in 
a retreat. Great store was set on keeping the 
flag from even touching the ground. Con- 
versely, to capture an enemy flag was highly 
regarded. 3 
Units that were not yet entitled to battle 
honors were not to rest satisfied until they 
had won them by their discipline and cour- 
age. Here again is another example of 
proper motivation for further exemplary 
achievements by units. An example of the 
symbolism of the flag and its role in inspir- 
ing achievement was the action taken by the 
chief signal officer in 1862 when he issued 


_ the order— 


3 


“Any officer who distinguishes himself in 
battle and skillfully uses his flag (that is, 
the signaling flag) shall hereafter while 
serving as a signal officer bear upon his serv- 
ice flags a star and the name of the action 
in which the star was won, and upon com- 
pletion of his service the flag will stay in his 

Thus the flag was used in prompt recogni- 
tion of meritorious service—in effect, the 
same as presenting a medal—in an invalu- 
able expression of leadership technique. 

Still another incentive for superior per- 
formance was evolved by Gen. J. C. Douglas, 
commanding general of the 3d Division, 
XVII Corps. He awarded a flag to the units 
judged best in battalion drill, soldierly ap- 
pearance, camp condition, discipline. The 
unit could keep the flag only by continuous 
winning of it; it was to be carried on parades 
and on the battlefield—and on the battle- 
field the commander could withdraw it from 
a unit that failed to demonstrate its right to 
retain it. 

While heraldry in the modern Army em- 
braces medals, in the Civil War period the 
various medals extant today had not been 
adopted. Congress, it is true, had issued 
several for various special reasons and many 
of the States issued medals as well. But it 
was during this conflict that the highest 
award that can be given an individual for 
heroism beyond the call of duty came into 
being. This was the Medal of Honor. 


At first it was to be issued gnly to men > 


in the ranks, but later it was changed to 
include officers and finally was changed in 
design The original medal was designed 
by Anthony C. Paquet, and was later re- 


designed by Maj. Gen. George L. Gillespie. 


Although not in the same category, the 
idea of using identification tags was first 
suggested during the Civil War by one John 
Kennedy. Not until 44 years later, however, 
was this idea adopted as an aid in identifi- 
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cation and disposal of the’ dead and 
wounded. 


Even after the war, veterans cherished 
their badges, and they were frequently seen 
in parades of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Many veterans had models of. their 
badges made in enamel, silver, or gold, and 
wore them pinned to the breast or suspended 
from a ribbon around the neck during the 
parades or at meetings or encampments of 
the GAR. 

As it developed amid the exigencies of 
Civil War, symbolism took on added sig- 
nificance as a practical tool of leadership. 
Through the use of badges; flags, and med- 
als, military leaders were able to communi- 
cate a pride in organization to their men. 
The resulting responsiveness manifested 
itself in heightened esprit de corps which 
has been time tested to the present day. 


The Basic Issue Is Not Berlin, but Cém- 
munist Plans for World Domination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while no 
one depreciates the seriousness of the 
latest Communist threat to West Berlin, . 


-it is important that we do not lose sight 


of the basic, worldwide struggle in which 
we are engaged. It is part of the Com- 
munist strategy to create situations 
which will lead the West away from the 
final Red objective and periodically rais- 
ing the issue of Berlin not only ac- 
complishes this purpose, but tests the 
strength and determination of the free 
world. 

In this connection I would like to call « 
your attention to a splendid article by 
David Lawrence in the US. News & 
World Report. | 

| BERLIN Is Not THE Basic Issuz 
(By David Lawrence, by cable from Europe) 

‘The current discussion over the status of 
the city of Berlin—both its East and West 
sectors—does not come to grips with the 
basic issue. It deals with the symptoms, but 
it is not a realistic diagnosis of the trouble. 
- For of what avail is it to maintain the 
present arrangement in West Berlin, or to 
modify it with some other agreement that 
pledges access to the city, when the root of 
the problem—the future of the German na- 
tion as a whole—is neglected? 

If military pressure is to be applied, and 
if the West is to prepare itself for a major 
showdown in its relations with the Soviet 
Union, would it not appeal more to the 
public opinion of the world to take our 
stand on a broad principle that seeks the 
establishment of a free and unified 
Germany? | | 

It makes little sense to put off German 
reunification indefinitely. The German peo- 
ple, who have suffered in two world wars 
through the madness of their militaristic 
rulers, should be permitted to gnjoy the 
fruits of a free election and the right to 
govern themselves. | 

What better cause to espouse today in this 


world of ideological conflict than self- 


determination for all the people of Europe? 
We seem to accept as the gospel of the hour 
that Africans should be rid of colonialism, 
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but we ignore the very people who, by rea- 


son of their proven fitness for self-govern-~ 
ment, deserve to be freed from Communist 
“colonialism.” 

What an opportunity to raise a cry for 
freedom also for all those areas of Eastern 
Europe where Moscow’s heavy hand is en- 
slaving nations which were liberated once 
before. 

Why should we sit by and concern ourselves 


only with keeping one part of Berlin from. 


becoming captive, when it is even more im- 
portant to emancipate an already captive 
East Germany? 

Are there on our side perhaps those who 
fear a reunited Germany as a potential foe? 
Does not Mr. Khrushchev really fear it most? 
Surely the leaders of the German people in 
the new Republic, with its free government 
in Bonn, have by their conduct in the last 
several years shown that they have learned 
the lessons of freedom, They will never 
voluntarily give up their rights. They must 
not be left isolated and at the mercy of 
Soviet imperialism. = 

The German people can be effective part- 
ners in the Western alliance, and Nikita 
Khrushchev knows this. He is anxious to 
change the status of Berlin because he is 
afraid that continued control of a large 
part of the city by the West will perpetuate 
a “showcase of liberty,” as President Kennedy 
called it in his forceful speech of July 25. 
As long as this is on exhibition every day 
to the East Germans, it keeps alive among 
them hopes for their own eventual rescue by 
the West. 

The Soviet Premier professes to believe in 
the desirability of the reunification of East 
and West Germany. But his insistence on 
signing a separate peace treaty with the 
East German Government—a puppet in his 


hands—treveals, in fact, a sinister purpose to 


keep Germany permanently divided. 

East Germany has never been ceded to 
the Soviet Union, and control of it was in 
actuality seized by the Communists in viola- 
tion of the letter as well as the spirit of the 
agreement signed at the close of the war in 
Europe 


By what right do the Soviets put pressure 
on the East German people to prevent their 
passage into West Germany? Why do the 
Communists erect barriers and invoke re- 
strictions of various kinds to keep the East 
German people from visiting their own capi- 
tal in East Berlin? Surely this is a fore- 
runner of the kind of life the people of East 
Germany will continue to suffer indefinitely 
unless the Western World comes to their aid. 


The Soviet Union was a partner in the 
alliance which fought the war, and there is 
no basis in international law for modifying 
any agreement arising out of the war itself 
except by common consent. Certainly there 
is nothing which justifies the Soviet Union 
in continuing its control over East Germany. 
The presence of its troops is not for the pur- 
pose of protecting the East Germans but 
only to prevent them from uniting with 
their countrymen. The Western Allies long 


ago relinquished all control over West Ger-. 


many, and it is incumbent upon the Soviets 
to do the same in East. Germany, or be 
charged before the world with an occupa- 
‘tion that has no legal status. 

Britain and France and America must; 
therefore, face the true issue: Shall the 17 
million people of East Germany be lost to 
democracy and forced into the straitjacket 
of Communist discipline as new generations 
arise there that know nothing of individual 
or national freedom? 

We should vigorously champion their 
cause now, and launch before the court of 
public opinion throughout the world a 
massive plea for the restoration of freedom 
to all Germany. 


5 
> 
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We can make great progress toward 
winning the cold war and preventing a 
hot one, if we keep our eye on the real 
issue as outlined by David Lawrence. 
This is absolutely necessary before we 
commit ourselves to any negotiations 
over any part of the Berlin situation. 
Most of it is not negotiable and we can- 
not afford to go into a meeting with 
Khrushchev without learning well the 
lessons of the past. For a study of the 
lesson to be learned in Berlin, I refer 
you to the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal and a second one 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

_A Lgsson In BERLIN 
[From the Wall Street Journal] 


It’s possible to be puzzled by a good many 


of the things in the administration’s han- 
dling of the Berlin situation. 

One might wonder, for example, why the 
President had to await a meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev to understand what it is like 
to deal with Russian Communists. And it is 


quite possible to take issue with some of | 


the specific moves the President has made 
in reaction to that new-found knowledge; 
there is a certain frenetic air in the calling 
up of the Reserves and the burst of arms 
building to meet what has been, and what 
will be, a continuing crisis. 

Nonetheless there can hardly be any quar- 

rel with the core of President Kennedy’s pol- 
icy towards Berlin. , Firmness in the face of 
Russian threats is at the heart of the mat- 
ter, and this Mr. Kennedy has demonstrated. 
Moreover, his moves taken as a whole, how- 
ever one may judge each one individually, 
have been well calculated to give that firm- 
ness real substance. 
Certainly they have given the Kremlin the 
impression of firmness and have had a notice- 
able effect on the Russian position. That is 
both good in itself and is in addition one 
more reminder that firmness is the best pol- 
icy in dealing with Soviet Russia. 

It would be naive to assume that Mr. 
Khrushchev’s change in tone these past few 
days means that he has given up the strug- 
gle for Berlin, that by waving a few guns 
about we have given him such a fright that 
now he is going to be reasonable. On the 
contrary; the very essence “pigs the Berlin situ- 
ation is that it is part of a long-range strug- 
gle and that when the moment seems pro- 
pitious Mr. Ehrushchev will turn tough 


But change of tone, there has been. The 


no enthusiasm for shooting wars. More spe- 
cifically, for the moment Mr. Khrushchev 
himself has stopped threatening war over 
Berlin; he has shifted his propaganda back 
to “negotiation.” And we doubt if he would 
Ihave made even this tiny, tactical retreat if 
the United States and its Western allies had 


sure, nothing new in this. 
Time and time again, at Berlin and else- 
where, the Kremlin has shown it will play its 
own brand of brinkmanship, walking right 
up the door of war to probe our resolu- 
tion, and then backing off whenever they 
find it firm. This happened when President 
Truman met them with the Berlin airlift and 
again in 1958 when President Eisenhower, 
more quietly but equally convincingly, stood 
ground against Mr. EKhrushchev’'s ulti- 
tum. 


The important thing is that this time the 
lesson be learned. Mr. Kennedy’s brief dal- 
liance with the idea that he could talk rea- 
gon to Khrushchev will be a minor matter if 


~ 
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he is not tempted by new sweet talk to suc- 
cumb to it again. The sometime reluctance 
of our European allies, especially the British, 
will hardly be fatal if, this time, the experi- 
ence teaches them the ancient lesson of deal- 
ing with bullies. 

Learning that lesson is especially impor- 
tant now when the signs are beginning to 
suggest that there will be some negotiations 
over Berlin. There may be some arrange- 
ments that can be negotiated; at any rate it 
would be foolish to fail to try. But it would 
be folly to approach those negotiations from 
anything other than a position of both strug- 
gle and determination. 

For the lesson from Berlin, past and 
present, is that this is the only way to im- 
press the Russians and therefore the only 
way to make possible any real negotiation. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
AMERICA’S BEST ARGUMENT 


Russia’s armed strength in the vicinity of 
Berlin is Russia’s best argument, and, indeed, 
the only argument by which she can hope to 
have her way in determining Berlin’s future. 

This was clear before Khrushchev’s reply 
was received. It is clearer than ever now. 
Khrushchey still is offering nothing which 
will please the people in East Germany and, 
of course, nothing to win him friends in 
West Germany or anywhere else. 

To the East Germans he offers a peace 
treaty that will leave them just where they 
are now, under Russian control, ruled by a 
hated native bureaucracy acting in Russia’s 
interest. Every reason the East Germans 
now have for fleeing to the West will still be 
operative and the only change to be ex- 
pected is that they may find it harder to 
make their way across the border than it 
now is. 

Our best argument that we have no need 
to oppress the East Germans and no desire 
or intention to do so. We do not hate them 
as the Russian Government does; we do not 
fear them; we are more than willing to see 
them reunited with their brethren in West 
Germany; we have no need to rob them; 
we have no desire to exploit their industrial 
and agricultural skills as the Russians have 
done ever since the occupation began. 

It is this difference which our diplomacy 
and our propaganda in the next few weeks 
must emphasize until everyone, the world 
around, understands that the Russians are 
in East Germany as oppressors. They wish 
to drive us from Berlin because, as long as 
we are there to protect the West Berliners 
from Russian tyranny, the hope of freedom 
will remain alive in all of East Germany and 
the blessings of freedom, both material and 
spiritual, will be manifest to anyone who 
travels from one side of the city to the other. 

Our purpose in refusing to abandon Berlin 
is not to uphold a legalism. We have, to be 
sure, a valid claim to keep a garrison there, 
but our purpose is far bigger and more sub- 
stantial than the mere assertion of a con- 
tractual right. We stand for the right of 
Germans to govern themselves in freedom. 
We wish to keep alive the hope of freedom 
in threatened lands and thus prevent any 
more of communism’s easy conquests of peo- 
ples and territories. 

If we are not content merely to stand on 
the diplomatic defensive, if we are not con- 
tent merely to proclaim that we have legal 
rights that we mean to defend, we can hope 
to win without resort to arms. And even if, 
in spite of our efforts to avoid it, war comes, 
we shall enter it with a far wider and clearer 
understanding, both at home and abroad, of 
what is really at stake and why we are 


fighting. 


Exhaustion and Apathy Are Beginning To 
Break the Communist Discipline in 
China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news report from 
Hong Kong appearing inthe New York 
Times of August 8, 1961. The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they do grind. 
As late as a year ago, many influential 
writers in our country were saying that 
Red China was here to stay—apparently 
forever. It supposedly had achieved 
wonders of efficiency, overcome the 
ancient problems of China, made the 
people happier and better off than ever 
before. Who could be so blind or pre- 
judiced as to resist acceptance of Red 
China as a civilized member of society? 

Well, some of us continued to resist, 
convinced that the glowing reports were 
not true and that, if we would just hold 
on a little longer to our faith in man 
and in God, events would demonstrate 
the cruel failures of the Communist 
regime, and expose the deceptions that 
so many had excepted as fact. 

The attached report is typical of those 
now coming out of mainland China. 
How tragic it would be if foolish senti- 
mentalists here and in other countries 
were to prevail in their efforts to get 
Red China into the United Nations at 
this time and needlessly give the sorely 
troubled regime a new lease on life. The 
Chinese people have worn down tyrants 
in the past, and they will do it again— 
if only we do not build the tyrants up. 

The article follows: 

SPREAD OF APATHY IN RED CHINA NOTED 

Hone Kone, August 3.—Apathy is spread- 
ing like a disease among the people of Com- 
munist China, travelers and refugees report. 

It is especially reflected, they say, in signs 
of breakdown in the rigid discipline enforced 
by the Communists since they came to 
power. 

Trains are more often dirty than not, beg- 


gars are a common sight at all stations and 


tips are solicited as freely as in the outside 
world. Not long ago spotless trains, the 
disappearance of beggars and the absence of 
tipping were acknowledged symbols of the 
“new” China. 


Theft, especially of food, has become in- 


creasingly widespread. Open defiance of au- 
thority, as personified by policemen, is re- 
ported by many refugees. The police for their 
part, have shown less inclination to take 
issue with minor lawbreakers. 


INCREASING STRUGGLE 


The apathy has become noticeable coinci- 
dentally with Communist China’s increas- 


ingly difficult struggle to provide enough | 
. food and other consumer goods to meet the 


ne demands of its burgeoning popu- 
on, 

It is believed to be partly a result of the 
continuing austerity and unrelieved drudg- 
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ery of the people’s lives, partly a side effect 
of food shortages and consequent malnutri- 
tion, and. partly, if not largely, a reaction to 
the visible evidence in the unimproving sit- 
uation that the regime’s plans have gone 


awry. 

Despite a large shift of labor from indus- 
try, which is now marking time, to agricul- 
tural production, there are no indications 
that the situation is changing for the better. 

Peiping is playing up disaster reports in 
key grain areas, apparently to prepare the 
people for a continuation of the present dif- 
ficulties. For the last 2 years the Commu- 
nists have ascribed crop failures to natural 


calamities. 


DISILLUSIONMENT NOTED) 


Refugees express the opinion that many 
persons who welcomed communism and 
worked hard to carry out the regime’s orders, 
including some Communist officials, now 
have little spirit left and are concerned only 
with the daily struggle for subsistence. 

The food ration has declined steadily in 
quantity and quality. In the major cities, 
which are far better off than remoter areas, 
the staple food ration is ostensibly about 29 
pounds a month. Usually this consists pri- 
marily of a flour made from maize or po- 
tatoes, with only a couple of pounds of rice or 
real flour. Factory workers get a little more. 

Ordinary citizens are fortunate if they 
can buy in a month enough cooking oil for 
a day. Meat has all but disappeared from 
the diet of most persons. However, fish and 
vegetables sometimes are available. Sugar 
is provided only for the sick. 

The fact that officials are obviously better 
off in many ways than the average citizen 
has contributed to the people’s apathy. The 
regime has recognized this and has ordered 
lower-level cadres to give up their special 
mess halls and eat with the masses. But 
senior officials stili have many special privi- 
leges and the words “fat pig” have come to 
mean anyone in authority. 


Prof. Wayne Angell Discusses Problems 
Covered by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s Review of the Operations of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Open Market Committee and the Eco- 
nomic and Tax Messages of the Presi- 
dent | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
early in June, Prof. Wayne Angell was 
here in Washington as an ad hoc mem- 
ber of my staff. Professor Angell is the 
head of the Department of Economics at 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans., and is 
the vice chairman of the Franklin Coun- 
ty, Kans., Republican Central Commit- 
tee. In addition, he is a member of the 
Kansas house of representatives and is 
on the ways and means committee of 
that body. 

_ Professor Angell attended a number of 
hearings conducted by our Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, and has submitted a 
report analyzing those hearings and their 
relation to our overall economic situa- 
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tion. Professor Angell’s report is so 
penetrating, pertinent and persuasive 


‘that I am taking the liberty of calling it 


to the attention of my colleagues. Under 
the leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the report: 


Re economic problems covered by the Joint 


Economic Committee’s review of the op- 

erations of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee and the economic and tax messages 
of the President 


To: Congressman ELLSworTH. 


From: Wayne Angell. 


My view is that contemporary political de- 
cisions regarding unemployment are pri- 
marily based on the assumption that the 
level of aggregate spending is not sufficient 
to bring about full employment. Those fol- 
lowing this assumption advocate (1) in- 
creased Government spending to offset the 
so-called deficiency in the private sector, (2) 
reduced taxes to bolster private take-home 
pay thus boosting spending ability, and/or 
(3) easy monetary policy to reduce the cost 
of credit. 

Since monetary policy as administered by 
the Federal Reserve System is by and large 
out of the control of the President, the 
alternative is Government deficit spending 
through increased Government expenditures 
or reduced taxes. As a consequence, poten- 
tially inflationary spending is generated. 
The independent Federal Reserve System 
leans against the wind and thereby interest 
rates are higher than desirable to promote 
investment and growth in the private sec- 
tor. Of course, at this point we must recog- 
nize the gold problem. The outflow of capi- 
tal will require interest rates to be higher 
than would be necessary for the purposes of 
promoting growth. To go on, that is, mone- 
tary and fiscal policy are contradictory. The 
penalty is reduced growth in the private sec- 
tor and expansion of the Government. 

These facts may be ameliorated if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board acquiesces to the political 
economic views of the administration. Even 
though the Federal Reserve System is an in- 
dependent agency, continued pressure can be 
directed toward the officers, particularly the 
Chairman and the Board of Governors. The 
hearings of the Joint Economic Committee 
revealed the underlying disagreement be- 
tween President Kennedy and Governor 
Martin. Kennedy wishes to pursue a policy 
of monetary ease to promote as low interest 
rates as possible without engendering heavy 
short-term capital movements abroad. Gov- 
oaee Martin primarily wants to prevent in- 

on. 


Since capital movements are responsive to 
short term interest rates, the President and 
his advisers have attempted to persuade the 
Federal Reserve Board to nudge down the 
long-term rates while maintaining short- 
term rates near the present level. Attempts 
of the administration to keep rates low on 
home and reduce other rates 
which have not adjusted downward, have by 
and large been futile. For example, rates 
on FHA and GI home loans below the going 
market rate result in discounts which are 
passed on as costs to the buyer. As a result 
of such previous attempts, the Democrats 
have recognized the political desirability of 
changing the basic market pattern. Hence, 


the increased emphasis on the Federal Re- — 


serve Board and particularly the Open Mar- 


‘ket Committee. 


In order to change the spread between 
long-term and short-term securities it was 
necessary to focus attention on the Open 
Market Committee. The committee was to 
nudge the long-term rates down by purchas- 
ing long-term securities on the open market. 
It was hoped that these purchases would in- 


crease the price and thereby reduce the yield 
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of these bonds. The Open Market Commit- 


tee has experimented with this nudging 


policy. Definitive results have not yet been 
obtained from this experiment. 
economists doubt the possibility for success, 
as the public’s liquidity preference for short- 
term as compared to long-term would have 
to be changed. Without such a change the 
Open Market Committee in its purchasing 
operations will end up with virtually all the 
long-term securities. There is no real reason 
why an individual or a financial institution 
should give up liquidity by purchasing long- 
term securities without a compensating rate 
of return. On this point there was a great 
deal of confusion on the part of the Joint 
Economic Committee members, particularly 
Mr. Reuss who emphasized the desirability 
of Open Market Committee purchases of 
these long-term securities. He seemed to 
believe that the Open Market Committee’s 
portfolio was very important. He pointed 
out continually that the Fed’s Open Market 
Committee stock of securities had only 
short-term and intermediate-term securities. 
He failed to realize that it isn’t important 
what securities are in the Federal Reserve's 
Open Market Committee portfolio, although 
it may be important what length securities 
the Open Market Committee buys and what 
length of securities it sells. The length of 
maturity is important only on those secu- 
rities that are outside government or any 
governmental agency. 

Now, here let me insert my estimate of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s attitude as por- 
trayed by Mr. Robert G. Rouse, manager of 
the System open market account, Mr. Al- 
fred Hayes, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and Governor Martin. They do 
not seem to anticipate that the nudging 
policy will be effective but are ready to make 
some gestures that will satisfy the adminis- 


tration without altering the basic monetary. 


policy of the Fed. Martin this pol- 


icy by the statements: “We have a dual pur-. 


pose, (1) to cause an increase in investment 
and (2) to moderate capital movements 
abroad;” and “as low interest rates as we 
can have without producing inflationary 
pressures.” Here is the heart of the dis- 
agreement. The administration is willing to 
have some inflation if employment is thereby 
improved. Martin abhors inflation and prop- 
erly so. 

So we have in these hearings a vigorous at- 
tempt to expose and cajole the monetary pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve Board. Messrs. 
Rouse, Hayes, and Martin step softly and ob- 
viously avoid irritating the Democrats but 


never really agreeing to change. For ex- . 


ample, Mr. Patman, Chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee asked Governor Mar- 
tin a revealing question, “Will you ask the 
Open Market Committee to deal with the 
President’s wish for downward adjustments 
in interest rates?’ Governor Martin an- 
swered: “I want interest rates to be related 
to the flow of money in the economy,” and 
“we made a bona fide effort te bring about 
a decline in long-range interest rates while 


maintaining short-term rates.” - Governor. 


Martin continued by saying that such an at- 

tempt is very difficult to accomplish. | 
Now Kennedy has a perplexing situation. 

He can Martin to resign—result: 


Republicans can hit him on inflation and > 


continue the campaign debate or the Presi- 


dent can use the Joint Economic Commit- 


tee to expose and cajole. Then the Demo- 
crats can blame Governor Martin for any 
domestic, economic difficulties. It would 
seem that the latter course of action will be 
followed. 

The administration is in real difficulty if 
the views which I gave to you the other 
day on the cause of unemployment are any- 
where near correct. At that time I empha- 
sized the futility of spending as the only 
technique for generating full employment. 


Many 
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by so many economists since Keyne’s gen- 


‘workers money wage rate is fixed to 
be Then the task of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy is to maintain a suf- 
ficient level of spending so as to promote 
price stability. It must be the task of other 
aspects of governmental policy and business 
policy to markets that are com- 


fiscal policy, (3) management policy 
and (4) which economists 
would describe as market policy. He says, 


on the lack of information made available 
to the public concerning open market de- 
cisions. The Democrats obviously want 
more public information concerning the 

Market Committee’s basis for decision. 
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Such information would, of course, enable 
the Fed to be brought under the scrutiny 
of the public and, of course, of the Joint 
Economic Committee in a manner that the 
Fed has so far escaped. The Fed in a sense 
escapes because the technical question of 
monetary procedures have tended to cover 
up somewhat the fundamental goals and 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. Of 
course, full disclosure of the Federal Re- 
serve’s open market decisions would cause 
traders to act to buy or sell prior to the 
Open Market Committee’s transaction. Such 
buy-and-sell operations by the traders 
would tend to boost the prices of the secur- 
ities to the level anticipated by the Gov- 
ernment action. At this point prices and in- 
terest rates have adjusted but the reserve 
position of the bank system has not 
changed. In order to affect the reserve posi- 
tion, because that is what the Open Market 
Committee is after, the Fed's open market 
buy-or-sell order must be executed. It would 
seem that the buy orders would take place 
at a higher price and the sell orders at a 
lower price, the difference going to the first 
buyers or sellers. Mr. Hayes, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York gives 
a list of reasons for nondisclosure. 

First, disclosure would interfere with the 
consumation of the Open Market Commit- 
tee’s objectives. Second, it would permit 


Third, it could very well cause some un- 
necessary disturbances in the market. 
Fourth, it would make open market opera- 
tions more costly to the Federal Reserve 
System. Fifth, it could very well cause some 
misinterpretations and some misunderstand- 


Pull disclosure presumes that the manager 
of the open market account knows of his 
specific action a day or days ahead. In 
practice, he knows only the broad policy as 
outlined by the Open Market Committee. 
He must execute buy and sell orders day by 
day to implement the Committee’s broad 
policy. The manager cannot predict all of 
the circumstances of the market on any 
given day. Since most traders and dealers 
and other students of the market are aware 
of the broad policy decisions and of the 
direction that the Federal Reserve is lean- 
ing, disclosure would not seriously alter 
present knowledge for them. But since the 
manager of the open market accounts ac- 
tions are very complicated and often in- 
volve offsetting transactions, the knowledge 
for such moves on the part of the public 
would often be misunderstood. For ex- 
ample, open market purchases are generally 
used to supply the commercial banks with 
additional reserves in order to promote 
monetary ease. However, in times of mone- 
tary stringency it may be necessary to make 
such purchases seasonally as during the 
Christmas holiday season or to offset capital 
and gold movements to the United States 
which would oversupply the commercial 
banks with reserve. 

It seems apparent that the Joint Economic 
Committee overemphasized the entire ques- 
tion of disclosure as the Committee hear- 
ings wore on, less attention was paid to 
this question. However, the Joint Economic 
Committee mandates to Governor Martin 
and President Hayes still remain. These 
mandates were that the Open Market Com- 
mittee decisions were to be made known to 
the Joint Economic Committee prior to their 
utilization. 

A core of disagreement apparently exists 
between the administration and the Board 
of Governors. This t wasn’t 
underlaid to many of the periphery ques- 
tions and comments that were made. It is 


nedy’s tax proposals. I indicated to you 
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yesterday that a major overall tax reform 
is much more desirable than piecemeal 
changes. However, major tax overhaul is 
very difficult to accomplish for political rea- 
sons. As a result the President will un- 


~doubtedly continue to talk about major tax 


reform while only instigating minor changes 
from time to time. Many of the President’s 
proposals are sound, particularly his em- 
phasis on the narrowing of the tax base is 
to be commended. When the tax base be- 


comes narrow through exemptions and loop- 


holes, the tax rate must be higher than it 
would otherwise be. This increase in the 
tax rate has an economic disadvantage, the 


restraint placed upon incentive to economic © 


activity. We certainly do not want a tax 
system which causes a great deal of economic 
effort to be exerted to avoid and escape tax- 
ation rather than to produce goods and serv- 
ices. 

‘However, I am dubious of Kennedy’s pro- 
posals to stimulate capital expansion and 
conversion of old plant and equipment. The 
President’s recommendation for tax credits 
will tend to reduce the cost of capital expan- 
sion and hence to increase investment at the 
present time. Knowledge of this tax credit 
forthcoming may cause some to defer capi- 
tal expenditures until the bill is passed. 
Then, too, such a subsidy may cause not an 
increase in investment but only a speedup 
in investment plans for future years. This 
program of tax subsidy runs counter to the 
basic philosophy of low tax rates and a wide 
base. : 


Alliance for What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many disturbing reports reaching us 
from the Latin American Conference in 
Uruguay where Secretary of the Treas- 
ury C. Douglas Dillon is supposedly 
solving the problems of our hemisphere 
with a liberal distribution of American 
dollars. 

The disturbing reports are twofold: 
First, the Communist-inspired agitation 
in the area, coupled with the reluctance 
of the Latin American nations to join us 
in an efficient action against the Castro 
dictatorship; second, the report of com- 
mitments being made by our representa- 
tives relative to the international coffee 
market, that would indicate the 
possibility of American subsidies of in- 
ternational coffeegrowers. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I deem it 
practical that an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 7 Wall Street Jour- 
nal be inserted into the Recorp since it 
very briefly, but effectively, analyzes the 


developing problems to which I have al- 
-_juded. I ask leave to place in the REc- 


orp this editorial, entitled ‘Alliance for 


What?” 
ALLIANCE FoR WHAT? 

Like many other phony schemes, “global 
commodity price stablization” has a surface 
appeal. And that is why the Kennedy ad- 
ministration plans to make it part of its vast 
“alliance for progress” aid program for Latin 
America. 

The reasoning is that many of these coun- 
tries are heavily dependent on a single crop— 
coffee is the notable example—and thus their 
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a Increased spending may well promote em- 
ployment provided that such increased 
. spending produces some inflation and sub- 
; sequent reduction in the real wage of 
| workers. The factor that has been ignored 
| 
| eral theory appeared in 1936 is the fact that 
| _ {nm @ private economy an employer hires a 
i worker only when that worker produces a 
product whose value is equal to or exceeds | 
cost of employment. Obviously, no em- 
| ployer can succeed very long in hiring work- a 
ers if their cost exceeds the value of their 
res productivity. In economic circles the trend 
Ek is toward increased emphasis on the firm | 
if where decisions are made on hiring and ee | 
: firing additional workers. Now this is not | 
| to say that the Government does not have 
| any responsibilities in regard to the overall 
level of spending. The overall level of 
| spending may cause a precarious downward , , 8 
) spiral if Government fiscal and monetary | 
4 policy is not . But it is an entirely 
different matter\to expect spending to gen- | 
| erate through inflation than it | 
| is to expect mo fiscal policy to 4 
j be used to tain level of | 
| _ spending so as to t a downward price | 
| movement. You see, in prices are | 
4 undesirable in that they increase the real 
| wages of workers thereby ca man | 
| 
qi Por this reason one can safely support anti- | 
af trust procedures to restore competition and 
4} to promote further extensions of interna- | 
ay tional trade which reduce the ability of | 
ii firms to administer prices and thereby re- 
+i duce production. To conclude, let it not | 
7 as affected by monetary and fiscal policy is : 
yy unimportant but only that in emphasizing ee 
i the level of spending too little attention | 
4 has been given to price and wage rigidities 
and policies. 
i" Governor Martin clearly recognizes the 
at | futility of our current economic policy 
ay _ Which emphasizes only the level of spending. 
1 Martin says, “it is a mistake to assume that 
a ment.” Martin also said, “Inflation, the de- ) 
tt preciation of the dollar, does not put peo- 
if ple back to work.” Governor Martin in- 
at , sists that we have more than just monetary 
# policy in our arsenal of tools to combat our 
qi economic problems of unemployment. He 
ae lists the various policies and techniques as, 
(1) monetary policy, (2) budget policy or : 
| 
monetary policy.” | 
i If the administration turns to market | 
a | policy it would seem that they will tend to ! 
4 rely on the market control techniques de- | 
4 veloped during our war experiences, namely 
4 wage and price controls. The futility of wage | 
4 and price controls in a free system has not 2 
q been given enough attention. If resources 
is including human labor are not to be allo- 
| cated or directed from one Job to another ee 
ay our price mechanism, it must be allocated 4 >» 
A by the dictatorial control of a governmental 
At agency. Our Republican Party seems clear 
ae and united on this score. 
ay Going back to the Joint Economic Com- 
ae mittee hearings, I want to relay the empha- 
cul sis given by the Chairman and Mr. Reuss very easy to misuse monetary and fiscal 
ut policy. As Governor Martin says, “The 
ae drunkard uses the lamppost for support 
HE not for illumination.” 
af One final word in regard to President Ken- 
| 
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artillery shells, that a squad of peace corps- - 


whole economies are affected by world price 
fluctuations. Obviously, the argument con- 
tinues, the things to do is to regulate the 
prices by output controls, international 
agreements, and various other gimmicks. 

So what’s wrong with that? 

One thing wrong is that attempted price 
fixing doesn’t work any better in interna- 
tional commerce than it does within a nation. 
The history of price fixing is a long, sad rec- 


ord of black markets and economic stultifi- | 


cation. 

In the case of Latin America, price “stabi- 
lization” would only serve to perpetuate the 
very economic abnormalities it is supposed 
to correct. Some of these nations have such 
a glut of coffee that it would cover 2 or 3 
years of normal exports. What they should 
have been doing long since is lessening their 
dependence on one crop and diversifying 
their economies. That way lie progress and 
prosperity. But if you undertake to prop 
their commodity prices they will naturally 
continue to lean on that crutch and do 
little or nothing toward basic improvements. 

It’s not too surprising that the Kennedy 
administration would fall for this hokum, 
since its general bias is in the direction of 
outworn theories of Government interven- 
tion. Still, we have a small suggestion: If 
these planners intend to push commodity 
price “stabilization,” they had better think 
up a new name for that alliance for progress. 


America Awake Can Still Survive; Amer- 
ica Asleep Is Doomed ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
had the ill, or perhaps the good, fortune 
to live under communism as long as 30 
years ago. We learned then what so 
many in America. refused to learn. 
They called us emotional, alarmists, pes- 
simists, even warmongers. But we had 
to keep on sounding the alarm, reporting 
po we had seen and knew communism 

It brings a sense of relief to have some 


one else also crying the alarm—some- 


one like Eric Sevareid who cannot be dis- 

missed by calling him a reactionary. 

Will people listen to him who would not 

listen to us? I only hope it is not al- 

ready too late. Mr. Sevareid’s article 

ng iy in the Minneapolis Star of June 
6 


The article follows: 


“SHOWDOWN” WITH COMMUNIST Wor.p Has 
ARRIVED 


(By Eric Sevareid) 
_ New Yorx«.—I hope American nerves are 
strong; I know American heads are befogged. 
The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 


stage of the long struggle to determine if . 


we can hold our world position short of a 
great war. We are in that stage because 
Nikita Khrushchev has decided we are. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us 
understand, just as Hitler did, time after 


time. It is wrong to think Khrushchev said 


nothing new. When he said, “No negotia- 
tions on anything unless it suits us tac- 
tically; no disarmament agreement, no test 
stoppage agreement, no United Nations save 


on our terms, no letup on Berlin”—when he 
said all this, in effect he was saying: “We 
have you. Why go on with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the Western alliance 
cannot be pulled together; that north Africa 
will soon be wide open to Communist ex- 
ploitation with central Africa to follow; 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands; that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. 

He is now sure that the great game of 
isolating the United States, then impoverish- 
ing it, then breaking its will, is all over save 
for our helpless, thrashing convulsions which 
will be interesting and from time to time 
dangerous. 

No doubt there are afterhour parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights. Betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate by 
Castro’s subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
laughingly points out that he has short- 
range missile emplacements aimed at the 
lovely white city of Miami and would the 
them? 

I imagine they play an uproarious game 
of “Can You Top This?” reading selected 
items from the British and American press. 
The passionate claims of British Socialists 
that Britain will have more world influence 
if she gives up her atomic weapons must be a 
funnybone tickler to the men in the Krem- 
lin, 

These days they must particularly cherish 
the Whitehall-Lippmann theory that if we 
show willingness to_renegotiate West Berlin, 
the Reds will obligingly give us at the bar- 
gaining table a stronger position than we 
have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying, 
hair shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will 
offend world opinion, knowing as they do 
that there is no such thing in the moralistic 
sense—the proof of which is that after all 
their crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy 
more influence and respect in the world than 
ever. | 

They must love the British-American no- 
tion that the bosses of the new, neutral 
nations are somehow more high minded and 
spiritual than those of the committed 
nations. 

They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
servative newspaper executives, calling on 
the President, said “No,” when he asked if 
they accepted his premise that the United 
States has entered the most critical period 
in its history. 

And they must love the large school of 
professional American liberals who assume 
that any given country, however barren and 
illiterate, however profound its background 


of violence and chieftainship, is capable not . 
only of economic modernization but of par- 


liamentary democracy. 

The liberals with social-worker mentalities 
who do not grasp that illiteracy, low wages, 
concentrated land ownership and so on are 
not social problems but integral parts of 
a system of life and therefore enormously 
resistant to quick change by anything less 
than the totalitarian disciplines the same 
liberals abhor. 

The liberals who assume that because a 
Marshall plan worked in modern Europe a 
similar plan can work among those regimes 
of Latin America where statistics are wild 
guesses, where trained economists hardly 
exist, where economic planning is finger 
painting, where, as between countries, there 
is very little background of communications, 
normal trade or even intellectual interest in 
one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply in- 
grained is the American illusion that a ton 
of wheat can offset a ton of Communist 
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men is a match for a squad of guerrilla 
fighters. 

But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
read the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard for the umpteenth 
time, the pious theory that the Communists 
were gaining in Laos and South Vietnam 
because the regimes there are “unresponsive 
to the people’s needs.” 


A burning sense of reality on a short fuse _ 


can make a quiet man shout (as I’m afraid 
it makes me shout these days) and Mc- 
Namara shouted that the Communists are 
gaining in those countries for very simple 
reasons known as guns, bombs, fighters, and 
threats. . 

Frightened people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning, not 
necessarily the moral side; and we have to 
start winning soon. We are going to lose in 
several more places before we do. 

We may as well face the fact that we will 
also lose in places we cannot afford to lose, 


until and unless we are willing to fight, no 


matter the reproving editorials in the Man- 
chester Guardian, no matter what the tem- 
porary backlash of world opinion may be. 

The relations between nations are not the 
same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
our strength and determination. Lose that, 
and Khrushchev won’t bother to sit down 
and talk again, even to say “No.” 


The New Industrial Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to have the article, ‘“The New Indus- 
trial Revolution,” written by Rev. 


Charles Owen Rice in the July 28 issue 


of the Commonweal,.included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. | 
I believe that Father Rice has given a 
clear and understandable explanation of 
our present economic conditions and the 
Members of this Congress will benefit 
from his summary and his conclusions: 
THE New INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION—IT Is 
Not Possiste To STorp AUTOMATION, BUT 
It SHovutD BE POSSIBLE Us To 
Make IT AN ORDERLY PROCESS 


(By Charles Owen Rice) 


As we look back, we can see that the dis- 
ruption and suffering that came with the 
industrial revolution were, in that historical 
setting, unavoidable. Society was unpre- 
pared for the changes which rushed upon it 
and was unequipped in every way either to 
understand them or order them to the com- 
mon good. To be sure, the resultant horror 
was intensified by blindness, greed, and 
hardness of heart; it existed in the first 
place, however, not just because some could 
not see and others did not care, but because 
all were confused, baffled, and swept along. 
The constructive and daring planning that 
was required, in that day and for years to 
come, simply exceeded society's powers of 
willing, thinking, and doing. 

We are in the initial stages of another 


the revolution of automation, 


which justifies comparison with the indus- 
trial revolution because it too will affect 
virtually all economic and social areas. The 
changes may not be so great, but they will 
come on faster and will extend further, 
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into a shorter period of time, 


they will, in this fluid society, sweep into 


every nook and cranny. 

It is not possible to stop this revolution, 
but it should be possible to make it an 
orderly process. Here in the United States 
we might be able to do that, because we 
have the size, the physical, and social re- 
sources and, also, enough experience with 
the process in its early stages to guide us. 
We can already glimpse the dangers and the 
dazzling possibilities; as yet, however, there 
is no sign that we will undertake the enor- 
mous and comprehensive adjustments of in- 
stitutions and attitudes necessary to insure 
the orderly introduction of automation. 

The transition from a mechanized indus- 
trial society to one totally automated could 
be very harsh and warrants comparison with 
the transition from handicraft to early in- 
dustrialism. Automation is much more than 
a proliferation of machines of increasing 
versatility and productivity, much more than 
intensified mechanization. In automation, 
to be sure, machines grow larger and perform 
more tasks, but they also move into higher 
reaches of services. Machines direct other 
machines, turning them on and off and guid- 
ing them. Entire productive processes are 
carried out with no human intervention. As 
automation is developed and refined, human 
intervention is progressively removed, and 
machines become more sophisticated and 
self-sufficient. 

Automation means all this, but even more. 
Of its very nature, automation is progres- 
sive, feeding on itself. The thinking ma- 
chine, the cybernetics device, is part of the 
whole process, as are the simpler devices by 
means of which whole series of instructions 
are given to machines by other machines. 
Not only are men eliminated but they are 


' often directed by devices, and directed with 


more efficiency and dispatch than they were 
by human supervisors. 

On a higher level, the gathering, collation, 
analysis and use of information is being 
revolutionized by new devices and conse- 
quent new techniques. Automation not only 

faster but often improves 


produces goods 
quality, and it combines with the exploding 


fertility. of chemistry to produce new varie- 
ties of goods, which may displace the old or 


open up entirely new wants and markets. 


And irrespective of chemistry, it adds to the 
available goods by doing the once difficult 
and forbiddingly expensive easily and cheap- 
ly. It has revolutionary implications for 


sales, warehousing, and distribution as well 


as production. It affects agriculture just as 
deeply as industry and commerce. 

The enormous changes that have already 
occurred have come without the process of 
automation having been either coordinated 
or launched full scale. We are, in short, at 
the threshold either of great things and stir- 
ring times, or an awful mess. 

A shortsighted attitude, which happily is 
losing favor, is to assume that while auto- 
mation will in the long run make things 
better, at first it must make things worse. 
Proponents of this point of view note that 
every advance in human productivity has 
been accompanied by inevitable social dis- 
comfort but has always, equally inevitably, 
ended in a better way of life, at least ma- 
terially, for the masses. One cannot deny 
that the people are indeed better off than 
when the process started, but the glaring 
weakness of this point of view is its glossing 
over of the terrible human cost of the early 
muddling through. A major and obvious 
measure of this cost is bolshevism, for the 
sufferings and injustices of the bad old days 

If 


our inherits the benefits of the early 
horrors, it is also being presented with a 
frigh 


There are, » two great problems 


roughly 
presented by automation. One is the prob- 
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lem of the suffering, temporary or not, that 
an uncoordinated and individualistic intro- 
duction of automation. will certainly pro- 
duce. The other is a greater and harder 
problem, that of preventing this uncoordi- 
nated and individualistic introduction from 
happening, and, instead, putting the proc- 
ess to work immediately and stxoothty in 
the service of humanity. 

The first problem is very present and very 
obvious, and it will not be neglected. This 
is not to say it will be solved completely, but 
it will be tackled, if for no other reason 
than the fact that there are now strong and 
articulate forces representing the victims. 

The second problem, however, is infinitely 
more difficult. Comprehensive planning and 
coordination are necessary for the orderly 
and beneficent introduction of automation, 
but I fear that the men and forces which 
control capital and industry cannot make 
the turnabout in thinking that would lead 


them to embrace them. For one thing, they — 


cannot bring themselves to accept the 
amount of government or quasi-government 
involvement that is required. Failing that; 
their whole outlook will also hold them back 
from setting up open, voluntary, private as- 
sociations with sufficient authority to con- 
duct the grave matter. 

On this point is must in justice be ac- 
knowledged that such private arrangements 
are menaced by the law. Our healthy fear 
of monopoly and our previously salutary 
legal protections against combination and 
collusion do make the tasks of voluntary or- 
ganizations doubly difficult. And as one 
studies the immense problem one can only 
regret that we have not spontaneously de- 
veloped the quasi-public agencies of the sort 
that the papal encyclical, “On Reconstruct- 
ing the Social Order,” saw as necessary in 
our complex society. 

Even if we managed to erect a control 
structure of some sort, though, we would 
have to face another problem. Would we be 
able to procure men to operate it? Could 
such a structure, or structures, attract and 
suitably reward with mpney, prestige, and 
freedom of action the superbly gifted men 
we would have to have? The probable 
answer is no. The industrial and financial 
community would not deliver up its best 
brains to any such structure and would not 
entrust its destinies to whatever men would 
shoulder the task. 

While we weigh all the difficulties and 
all the reasons for not trying massive co- 
ordination, however, it is well for us to re- 
member that we are not alone in the world 
and that our system is not the only one 
which is pondering automation. Communist 
economies are not so far advanced as ours, 
but they have not been idle. Russia already 
has a degree of automation, and the Chinese 
are far from unconscious of the opportunities 
the process offers them. It is just possible, 
too, that a controlled economy might do 
more with automation than a free one. 
Cybernetics with its faculty of gathering 
and analyzing information might be a super- 
lative tool for consolidating power and ma- 
nipulating human and material resources, 
and automation would probably do less social 
damage in a primitive than an advanced 
economy. 

At the same time, we do have advantages. 
We have an early start, we have more trained 
people, and, very importantly, we have the 
capital. Automation requires capital; you 
might say it devours it. But while this 
hunger for capital can give us pause, it 
may impede our competitors for decades. 

We are not at a stage in our knowledge 
where we can start suggesting even the be- 
ginnings of a procedure to harness automa- 
tion comprehensively. Management con- 
sultants say, “Let us study and plan.” 
Labor union leaders say, “Let us study and 
plan.” Enlightened industrialists say, ‘Let 
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us study and plan.” Politicians say, ““Let us 
study and plan.” And the active congres- 
sional subcommittee under ELMER HOLLAND, 
which has been digging into the matter, 
after reams of testimony and a formal col- 
lection of statistics and prognostications of 
alarm and bounty, is at the moment so bur- 
dened down with raw facts that it too can- 
not say much more than, “Let us study and 
plan.” 

Under present circumstances it is reason- 
ably certain that automation will continue 
to progress almost haphazardly, causing so- 
cial damage that will have to be repaired. 
Automation increases the productivity of 
workers, and as matters now stand the in- 
creased productivity is not absorbed by the 


economy. Men lose their jobs or get only | 


part-time work; young people seeking to 
enter the job market cannot find openings. 
Communities and vast industrial areas suf- 
fer and shrink, for job-loss stemming from 
technological change can inflict long-lasting 
social and economic damage over wide areas. 
To speak of something I see at first hand, 
the notoriously fast and sweeping changes 
in the soft coal industry have for more than 
a decade been depressing the entire Pitts- 
burgh area and huge chunks of the States 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Il- 
linois, and the end is not yet in sight. 

Only government can help the stricken 
areas, but the task is not simple, for auto- 
mation is not the only force working against 
them. There is, for one thing, the persistent 
shift in population to the West and to a 
lesser extent to the South. Workers leave an 
area because they are either pulled or driven, 


and the very fact of their leaving is a social = 
- depressant, just as the fact of an influx is a 


stimulant for other areas. Sweden’s experi- 
ence, however, shows that when government 
marshals all its resources it can do a great 
deal for the blighted or merely depressed por- 


tions of acountry. Loans, tax credits, grants 


for site clearance and preparation, judicious 
location of Government enterprises and simi- 
lar measures can work wonders, and the 
Kennedy administration has committed the 
Federal Government to employ these meas- 
ures while State and local governments are 
beginning to do what they can. 

Corporations, for their part, have to re- 
frain from irresponsible action. Granted 
that they have to follow their markets, that 
they have to seek room to grow, and that 
they have to pay some heed to comparative 
prevailing rates of pay (particularly if their 
competition has a great advantage over them 
in this respect), they must weigh these fac- 
tors against the welfare of communities and 
people dependent upon them. 

If a corporation is forced to move a fa- 
cility it should do everything it can to help 
the afflicted community and workers. 
Many companies today are careful to pre- 


pare their abandoned sites for new enter- 


prises; many even seek to find replacements, 
and they try to be just in the matter of 
bringing old workers to new sites and of re- 
training those left behind. But, although 
one hesitates to generalize, there are still too 
many others, perhaps the majority, which 
automate callously; too often, facilities are 
simply shut down or relocated in a harsh 
and irresponsible manner. 

Morale has been shattered in various com- 
munities and workers reduced to a state 
bordering on hysteria by such tactics. The 
resultant bitterness and frustration are hard- 


ly good for business prestige; they certainly 


do not strengthen the position of capital- 
ism 


America faces am important decision as to 
a value of the community-in-being. Shall 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ | 
if 
|i ! or shall we let them sink or swim? In the 
qq area I am familiar with, I see men cling 
a to their communities with a pathetic deter- 
J day between work and home. The young 
| 
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leave such communities, but the tenacity of 


those with roots must mean something. It 
might be, as some claim, that an attempt to 


keep life in these communities would hurt | 


our overall economy, making it brittle, but 
I doubt it. If the motives of all the corpora- 
tions were good and if their judgments as 
to the wisdom of their course were invariably 
sound, there might be less argument, but 
the opposite is true and the matter needs 
thorough examination. ; 

The immediate material suffering of the 
workers affected by automation can be eased. 
Unions have an idea of what they want to 


do, and enlightened managements are deal- 


ing with them. The two main solutions are 
retraining and relocation of the displaced 
workers, the “saved labor,” as some special- 
ists refer to them. If workers are no longer 
needed on one job, they can be trained for 
another; if they are no longer needed in one 
area, they can be moved to another, prefer- 
ably to the operations of their old company. 
In the period in between, before they get 
new work, they should receive financial as- 
sistance. 

There is a principle here which is gaining 
acceptance, namely, that the workers should 
not bear the entire burden of automation 
and do all the suffering. This principle rec- 
ognizes the great evil of the industrial revo- 
lution, that capital was accumulated for 
expansion at the expense of the workers, 
who starved so that the “dark satanic mills” 
could block out the sky. 

There is one serious difficulty about this 
principle, though, and that is the possibility 
that full application of it could prevent 
accumulation of capital and sentence cor- 
porations to stagnation. With rare good will, 
corporations such as Kaiser Steel and Armour 
Packing are honestly studying the manifold 
problems of automation with their unions, 
but the basic problem is bigger than any 
corporation or union, and bigger than whole 
industries. Today many union leaders are 
beginning to realize that industry resources 
may not be great enough to relieve all the 
pain of automation, especially when it comes 
fast to an industry that is not too properous 
to begin with. They are also beginning to 
realize that retraining and relocation are 
not magic solutions because we cannot be 
sure that the new trade will continue to be 
in demand, nor the new location to provide 
work, | 

Various expedients have been tried, and 
others proposed, between unions and man- 
agement as automation looms. The United 
Mine Workers accepted automation but in- 
sisted on very high wages and a royalty per 


ton of coal mined. The royalty has been 


used for pensions and a great medical pro- 
gram, but it has done nothing about the 
basic problem of technological unemploy- 
ment. On the west coast the Longshoremen 
are trying a similar arrangement with varia- 
tions. 

The real solution is beyond the powers of 
collective bargaining, and all the unions can 
hope for is a mutually agreed upon set of 


rules to soften the blow. The leadership of 
-virtually all industrial unions has accepted 


the inevitability of automation and is try- 
ing to make the best of a bad situation, get- 
ting as much justice and consideration for 
the displaced workers as possible. Among 
the old line crafts the situation is spotty. 
The building trades and the east coast long- 
shoremen simply reject automation and 
have been getting away with it. The rail- 
roaders are fighting a rear guard action but 
the printing trades are locked in battle, still 
refusing to let automation sweep in un- 
hindered. 

Let it not be thought that automation 
poses no problems for the capitalist. It is 
expensive, it is volatile and, most trouble- 
some of all, it is never final. A company 
may be ruined by delaying automation too 
long; but it may also be ruined by auto- 


mating too soon, that is, using an early proc- 
ess when refinements are in flood that will 
make the initial automated process as out- 
moded as it made the old process; and the 
automation may be of the wrong sort; or it 
may turn out to be more expensive, cumber- 
some, slow, and wasteful than a manual or 
merely mechanical operation. Great com- 
puters have been yanked out, a fancy new 
automated post office has been closed, ex- 
pensive and cranky electronic gadgets have 
been replaced by the simplest things—in one 
case by a man with a wheelbarrow. 


Automation costs jobs, but in specific 


projects the saving seldom seems as large as 
was hoped. Thus the automobile industry’s 
famous automated engine plants turn out a 
lot of engines and turn them out fast, but 
they require more labor, albeit of a different 
sort, than the original planning promised. 
There is also the nagging fact that, while 
this past decade saw the introduction of 
much automation, the all-important pro- 
ductivity per worker has not, on the national 
aggregate, risen significantly. This may be 
because at the end of the decade there was a 
recession and automated facilities were not 
running full tilt, but we do not know. On 
the other side of the ledger, we know that 
automation tremendously increased produc- 
tivity per worker in the coal industry and 
probably saved the industry, even though it 
wrecked the surrounding communities. 
One way or the other, automation is going 
ahead. It is the wave of the future and it 
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cannot be resisted. It will revolutionize of- — 


fice work as well as production work, the 
farm as well as the city. It will make and 
break corporations and whole industries. It 
will strand millions of workers and make 
jobs for other millions. It will cause new 
communities to spring up and will add to 
America’s melancholy roster of ghost towns. 

Hopefully, many students of automation 
say that if times were prosperous and if our 
economy were growing as it should, auto- 
mation would be taken in stride and would 
pose no problem. The five and one-half 
million unemployed, they say, are not so 
much caused by automation as they are an 
inhibiting factor on the process. One hopes 
these happy people are right but one cannot 
be sure. 

We have had dips and rises in the econ- 
omy in regular succession since industrial- 
ism began and there is some reason for be- 
lieving that these have been caused, at least 
in part, by increases in mechanization and 
productivity. New mechanical processes 
make jobs as they are being created, cost 
jobs as they glut the market and then may 
make jobs again as they enable people to 
pave a higher standard of living. If this is 
so, automation may make fluctuations more 
violent, and give us madder booms and sad- 
der depressions. | 

The New Deal and World War II taught us 
a lesson that has gloomy implications for our 
present problem. Normal peacetime ex- 
penditures were not sufficient to pull us out 
of the great depression. Even a jaunty 
leader like Franklin Delano Roosevelt had 
neither the nerve nor the support, in peace- 
time, for the massive spending that would 
have righted the economy. However, war 
and the threat of war showed that the coun- 
try could afford such spending and that the 
economy needed it and thrived on it. 

Our economy would be much worse off 
today if we were not spending so much for 
defense, but we need to spend more and in 
other directions. We have places where the 


money would be well spent: highways, mass 


transportation, schools, prisons, colleges, 
mental hospitals and a host of social needs. 
But in all probability our people and our 
leaders have no stomach for this massive 
spending. 

There is another hope for absorption of the 
mad productivity of an automated country 
and that is the underdeveloped nations of 
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the world. Our helping of them, with or 
without the continuation of the cold war, 
could so stimulate our economy that auto- 
mation would be robbed of the worst of its 
sting; but what changes of attitude and 
adjustments such a consummation would 
require. 

This solution, starry-eyed and utopian 
though it may sound, is practical common 
sense. In the underdeveloped world they 
have an explosion of population; in our 
highly developed land we have an explosion 
of goods and food. We need each other 
and can help each other, but that does not 
mean that we will. Man’s stupidity and 
hardness of heart are constants. 

If automation becomes a tool at the serv- 
ice of the whole world, what happens when 
the rest of the globe is as highly developed 
and overproductive as we? We have the 
reaches of outer space then. Such specula- 
tion is beyond my present scope, but not 
beyond the scope of man’s abilities and 
possibilities. 

We should realize this: failure to rise to 
the full challenge of automation will be no — 
small matter. It can result in second-class 
status for the United States in the next 
stage of industrial development, and that 
in turn can bring retrogressions and in- 
versions of world-shattering extent and 
complexity. If such considerations do not 
lead us to give the matter our best efforts, 
I don’t know what will. : 


Downey, Calif., Newspaper, the Downey 
Leader, Writes Significant Editorial 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
the text of what appears to me as a 
very timely and pertinent, significant 
editorial appearing in the Downey Lead- 
er, published in the important city of 
Downey, Los Angeles County, Calif., in 
the great 23d District which I represent 
in this my 15th year in this great legisla- | 
tive body. 

Not least of all in the text of this 
editorial do I call your attention, and 
the attention of all my other distin- 
guished colleagues, to the basic, and I 
believe, literally true statement in the 
first paragraph of the editorial con- 
tained 


Mr. Speaker, the exact truthfulness of 
this paragraph is one of the basic rea- 
sons why I, as a member of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, in 
this my 14th year as a member thereof, 
reiterate with all the vigor I have in 
me, the necessity of doing nothing in 
Congress which in any way—directly or 
indirectly—weakens our internal se- 
curity against subversive communism, or 
other subversive influences which log- 
ically are determined to destroy our 
freedoms as guaranteed under our con- 
stitutional form of government. Mr. 
Speaker, I know you also join me in 
complimenting this very important 
newspaper publication in my congres- 
sional district on this editorial: 
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